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ABSTRACT 

This teaching quide presents learning activities for 
grades K-3 on multicultural education. The objective is to promote 
cultural awareness and understanding by developing acceptance of the 
students* own heritage and the heritage of others- Approat^hes include 
interdisciplinary, disciplinary, and cross-cultural- The 
cross-cultural approach eophasizes examining the differences and 
similarities in the heritage of various ethnic ^groups in the Onited 
States- Groups are divided into five heritage areas: Black American, 
including Africa, Rest Indian, and Onited States: 

Europeaa/Hediterraaean American including Europe, the Near East, and 
Middle East; Hispanic American Including Kexico, Central America, and 
South Asaerica; American Indian !".nd Eskimo including North American 
Indian and Eskimo tribes: and Asian American and Pacific Islands 
including China, Japan, Iforea, Philippines, India, and Southeast 
Asia- The document contains nine sections, each focusing on a topic. 
Topics are self-identity and awareness of others, family life, 
working and playing together, food, traditional folk arts and crafts, 
folk music, stories and storvtelling, words and numbers, and 
celebrations and costumes- Each section presents background 
information; selected teacher references, some briefly annotated, 
including books and audiovisual materials; a goal and three sample 
objectives; suggested learning activities and teaching methods, 
including an identification of the disciplinary area and relevant 
materials: and a cross-cultural grid designed to provide quick 
comparisons of various categories among the cultures identified. A 
selective bibliography of multicultural literature published since 
1970, noting grade level, concludes the document, (CK) 
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BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 



The California Ethnic Heritage Program was launched in 1974v75 by the State Department 
of Education, utilizing a grant from the U. S. Office of Edu^^tion under ESHA Title IX, 
the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act, Common goals of the state and federal proi?rsms are to 



1, Afford pupils opportunities to learn more about the nature 
of their own heritage and to study the contributions of the 
cultural heritage of the other ethnic groups of the nation. 

2. Reduce the educational disadvantage and social divisivene^^ 
caused by personnel and curricula that do not recogni ze the 
importance of cultural influences in the lives of individual^ 
and communities. 

3 Emphasiie the educational gains that can result from cultural 
pi ura 1 i sm in a /-itju Iti-cthnic nation. 

4. Engender in citizens of our pluralistic society greater inter- 
cultural competence relitihg to se I f - a cc ept anc e , acceptance 
of one's culture, and acceptance of persons of other cultures. 



Activities conducted during the first year of the project in California were largely 
focused on development of a Guide to tZt hn ic Her i tage Curriculum Analysis , with criteria 
and questions to be used by teachers and others in screening and analyzing materials 
with reference to their value in teaching children to understand and appreciate their 
varied ethnic heritage and to respect cultural pluralism in the United States. 

An experimental draft of this document, A Guide to Multicultural Education , K in der- 
garten through Grade 3, was originally distributed to select schools and offices in 
January, 1976, for field testing and analysis. Over one hundred schools were involved 
in the experimental phase of the document. The guide has been revised, i ncornora t i 
suggestions^ corrections, and deletions recommended by field personnel. A team of 
volunteers from the Los Angeles Unified School District, the Los Angeles County Schools 
the California State Department of Education, and the community assumed responsibility 
for synthesizing and editing this revised version. Reactions were solicited from the 
District's American Indian, Asian, Blacky and Mexican American Commissions, and the 
' Educators* Advisory Committee of the Los Angeles Jewish Federation Council, 

This guide should be considered as a constantly evolving resource document. It is 
hoped that later editions, as they are published, will include further suggestions, 
references, and activities which teachers find useful in classroom situations. 
^ Additional comments and content should be submitted to the project director. 
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MULTICULTURAL HDUCATION: A PROCI-.SS AND AN ADVFNTURF: 



Each of us is unique; in many ways each of us also is similar to others. This guide 
focuses on the educational aspect of our similarities and d i f f erences- -our cultural 
heritage. The purpose is to develop acceptance of our own heritage and of the heritage 
of others, awareness that we can and do borrow from many cultures, and understanding 
chat our cultural heritage and adaptation do not make us "better" or "worse" but arc 
only another expression of the infinite variety of the ways in which human beings 
function. The hoped-for results are to educate people to he able to live comfortably 
in a pluralistic society, using the richness afforded by that pluralism to enhance 
their own lives . 

A whole body of myths related to identifiable cultural groups has been allowed to 
evolve and flourish throughout the history of the human race. Too often these myths 
have gained strength through so-called ethnic humor, biased literi^ture, the innuendo 
of rumor, inaccurate or incomplete research, avoidance of objective reporting, insen- 
sitivity to the feelings of others, and failure to employ reasonable intelligence. 
The result is that teenagers, according to recent research, indulge in stereotyped 
thinking and prejudiced behavior to a disturbingly high degree.* 

Too often we accept unthinkingly the feelings, attitudes, and biases infused by parents 
peers, and associates without making a conscious effort to test validity and reality. 
We accept the idea that there are those who "live on the wrong side of the tracks" or 
"in that part of town." We think it is important to "keep up with the Joneses'." We 
assume that someone who doesn't speak our language is inferior. We assign people of 
specific cultures vocational roles of gardener, chef, bootblack, cop, laundry operator, 
money lender. We think we know which culture group is most likely to be aggressive, 
thrifty, quiet, injm>ral , devious, studious, law-abiding, law-defying, nusical, rhythmic 
artistic, or awkward. We have learned slangy, derogatory terms for Blacks, Whites, 
Asians, Mexicans, Italians, Poles, Irish, and Jews. We grow up In a world of stereo- 
types which have been handed to us - and we may well continue to pass them on unless 
we consciously explore the myths and cliches of prejudice. 



* See, for example. Adolescent Prejudice by Charles Y. Clock, et 
(Harper § Row, 1975} 
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Multicultural understanding cannot be mandated although mandates may he p ^^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
the process. Our best strategy is objective presentation of diversity in the classroom, 
ustng °trat;gies like those suggested in this project for the primary grades. 

What do we mean by multicultural education ? 

Multicultural education is a term being used to describe a °f ^^^^^^^ ,f 

toward expanding the instructional program to encompass the heritage and ^^^P^^^f"^^ 
•all children For this proiect, multicultural education is used to mean a process or 
'eLMifi styie ralher than a subject area. It is a cross-cultural approach rather th*n 

exploration of a sequence of cultures. It is open-ended, offering . 
usine the resources a^hand rather than prescribing a rigid course of .tudy. Much of 
JluufcuUural education is not at all new-teachers have used many of the activities 
listed here without labeling them "multicultural." 

au!eUv ?e?a?ninrp"t of their heritage while also trying to adapt to 
siiered Jhe" "Serfcan wAy of life. This material deals with the ^''""jf 

ire. the sources of many customs that were brought '°th,s country and whche«ist 
= 11 aronnd u"! The oast emphasis on a homogeneous culture in the United states has 
mlskedTany of the t?anspor?ed customs. Some are lost. But r.ow it has become obvious 
tha^ the "meUing pot" did not always melt. Since self-expression and identity are 
assuming more imporf>nce in a crowded world, many people appear more wiling to bring 
for?hJemember3d'f oik lore and family customs and to display bits of iheir own lives 
that make them unique. 



ThI. material examines the differences and similarities in the heritage of many people 
livinrln imert^r ihe authors firmly believe that thi» approach to multicultural 

eduJauin ts more involvtng and more uniting for children in the ^'l'"""" 
education is more ^ncoTIStTTT^out s i de the classroom than is the approach 



tvDical of the society the child encounters outside the classroom than is tne 
ofseuarate o? sediential ethnic studies. Too often studies concern only the groups 
?Lt a?e ^tstble 2n a very limited horizon. Ethnic studies are of course, desirable 
Ind necessary Cross-cultural education does not preclude specializing m one or moie 
cCuure j,"^;. Ill, If we agree that multicultural educatlon-any education-should 
help put cMld^en at ease with themselves and their world, then it seems that a broad 
Understanding of the varieties of customs and culture* is a good place to start. 
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Isn't multicultural education just social science'' 

Cross-cultural teaching is not a single discipline. It is within the field of social 
sciences if you look at social sciences in the very broadest sense; but, if you do that, 
the whole day is social sciences since each subject is somehow related to the life cf 
hum'an beings in society. The technique we would like to encourage is that of relating 
all classroom activities to their roots in culture. Once you begin do i ng t h i s - - and 
"you" includes you the teacher, vou the parent, and you the student--you find evidence 
of different cultures everywhere. You as teacher will see many ways to bring multi- 
cultural experiences to the classroom. 

How were the "goals developed'^ 

The Los Angeles Unified School District has published a comprehensive Statement pf 
Coals.' The I-lementarv School Cur r i cu 1 um - - Gui de 1 i ne s for Instruction has been revised 
The n roiect staff made use of' these documents and tried to make the material consistent 
with the consensus expressed in them. The goals are related to the in t er d i c i p 1 1 n ar y 
goals listed in the guidelines. 

How does multicultural education relate to dif ferent subject areas? 

Activities in the workbook relate to interdisciplinary goals as well as to specific 
goals and'objectives in art. reading, health. ph.Mcal education music, language ar s, 
and social sciences. Hveryday mathematics can be part of the multicultural process if 
you choose examples that relate to various cultures. 

The suggested activities represent various stages of development. Some are spelled out 
in detail- others are just ideas you may want to expand. We hope the suggestions will 
iraw forth miny ideas of your own/ Ultimately, each classroom teacher has to determine 
what enriches his/her instructional program. 

Is -he material divided into grade levels? 

Since ability and interest levels will vary from classroom to classroom. "° ^ J^^f . 
been made to divide the material into specific grade level designations^ Much of it 
should relate to the needs of ungraded Early Childhood E.jucation classes Suggested 
activities range from those which are very simple to those that are relative y difficult 
and should provide ideas which can be used in kindergarten and in Grades i. 2. and 3 in 
regular as well as ECI: classrooms. 



What is the intent of the grids? 

Some of the sections include cross-cultural grids. The grids are designed as multi- 
cultural "shopping lists." Looking horizontally across the columns, you will see 
suggestions about certain similarities and relationships among the traditions of people 
of various cultures. There are blank spaces that we hope you will be inspired to try 
to fill to make this cross-cultural approach more meaningful and complete. 

If teaching about one culture at a time still seems the best approach for you, then 
you have the option of reading down each column through the successive pages of grids 
(reading all the "Asian American and :'acific Island American Heritage" columns, for 
example). You will gain a fair amount of information about that group of cultures. 

The division into culture groups is, of course, very arbitrary. The ethnic categories 
used in the surveys by Federal agencies did not describe the broad cultural heritages 
-we wanted to emphasize. A division by continents seemed almost right but did not 
accurately represent the heritage of Black Americans. So, recognizing that we are 
mixing apples and oranges and calamansi (and if you do not know what that is, see the 
Food Grid), we are using the following categories for purposes of this guide: 

BLACK AMERICAN HERITAGE: Includes African, West Indian, as well as United 
States Blacks. 

EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN AMERICAN HERITAGE: Includes Europe, the Near East, 
and the Middle East, 

HISPANIC AMERICAN HERITAGE: Includes Mexico, Central America, and South 

America. , 

« 

AMERICAN INDIAN AND ESKIMO HERITAGE: Includes North Araerican Indian tribes 
and Eskimos . 

ASIAN AMERICAN AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE: Includes China, Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines, India, Southeast Asia, and va-rious islands of the Pacific. 

How can thig guide be utilized? 

You will note in the CONTENTS section (page v) that the guide contains nine major 
sections beginning with Self -Identity and Awareness of Others. All of the segments 



list background information, selected teacher references, goals and sample ob.iectives. 
Most of the sections include suji?ested activities and cross-cultural grids designed 
to provide quiclt comparisons of various categories amonfi the cultures identified (e.g., 
breads in various cultures, see na^e 54; storytelling songs, see page 130)- The grid 
accompanying the section titled Variety of Folk Music contains many specific refer- 
ences to music in California s t at e - adopt ed textbooks. 

This resource document can be used both for interdi scinl inary and cross-cultural 
approaches to multicultural education. The section titled Se 1 f- Identity and Awareness 
of Others is an appropriate place to begin; it sets the tone for the entire process 
and helps to prepare young children to understand cultural differences and similarities 
Beyond that, sections need not be followed sequentially and probably are more effective 
when related to the specific interests, needs, and abilities of the class involved. 
Before introducing a particular section to the class, review the background i^^rmation 
Some of the ideas and concepts included will help bring the classroom activities to 
life. Analyze the goals and obiectives and translate them into meaningful pursuits tor 
yourclass. Scan the suggested activities and select those which appear to be appro- 
nriate for your situation. Survey other District and community resources that might 
be incorporated. 



SELF-IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



BACKGROUND 

There are many self-identity units already developed and available. The objective of 
this material is not to duplicate such units, but rather to suggest ways to give them 
tnaximum multicultural emphasis. Effective experiences, designed to heighten self- 
identity and awareness of others, will: 

- Make the child aware and proud of his/her heritage. 

- Point out that each person has a unique combination of heritage, present 
family, appearance, preferences, wishes, abilities, emotions, etc. 

- Emphasize the similarity of people although their cultures and life styles 
mav be different. 

- Emphasize the wide variety of cultures in this country and all around us. 

- Point out that we adopt and adapt from each other's culture. 

It must be emphasized that a positive self-image is developed through peer and teacher 
Interaction and reinforcement and not merely through the teaching of a lesson. The 
lessons will sharpen a child's awareness of himself and others as distinct individuals 
with common characteristics, but they will only reinforce the natural human contacts 
that take place every day. Therefore, it is a teach©r»s responsibility to promote 
courtesy and respect for all people as the cornerstone for a positive self-image. It 
is good teaching practice to emphasize positive comments for each student every day 
and to ask students to show positive appreciatioa for each other's accoaplishroonts . 

Self-identity should also be int«g*ated with parent participatt#i in the classroom. A 
child will gain increased appreciation for hiraself/herself and others through the ac- 
knowledgment of parental contributions. Parents are a child's first teacher and as such 

should ¥^e' eScotif 11 cultxrre aittf ^ntqw fstiowie^if^ with their chil4re» 

and other students. 

T&e' ce&clasiffs of the unit should €lnd e&ch child with a frea:^or sense of self-worth, 
of uniqueness, of wid^e po^sibltltSes , sh4 of mtjpreciation of trthers. The uitit also 



provides the basis for the following units, which are expansions of the eleroents of 
family custom and choice that each child will express in his/her self -descript i on . 

REFERENCES 

"Who \m I?" from "Enrichment Reading, Part II, Developing a Theme," From Folktales to 
Fantasy, An Experimental Approach to Books. Children , and Libraries. Los Angeles: 
Los Angeles Unified School District, Title I, 1971. Revised, 1974. 

Contains references to library books on the self -identity theme and suggested 

activit ies . 

Nava, Julian, editor. Myself. Yo . Bilingual Stories for Children Today. 
Walnut Creek, California: AArdvark Media, Inc., 1974. 

Cohen. Robert. The Color of Man . New York: Random House, 1968. 

Explanation of skin color, genetic inheritance, variations of pigmentation, 
theories about development of different skin colors, and the problems of 
prejudice and discrimination. Well illustrated. 

Steichen, Edward, editor. The Family of Man . New York: Simon and Schus t er , 1 968 . 

Beautiful pictures which illustrate the similarities and uniqueness this unit 
is concerned with. 

GOAL 

To increase awareness of similarities and differences between self and others, and 
to develop self-esteem and a positive sens© of personal identity. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A The learner will increase by 50 per cent the number of details provided in a 
self-description, comparing descriptions at beginning and end of the study. 

B The group of le^rrters tftri identify three ^ysteel ef ©©©tional traits and 
three cultural traits of real or fictional persons, and will show an ability 
to distinguish between the two sets of traits. 

C Tfie^earner will identify serar trsits of^ftf s/fier wti whi^h are j^sitively 
related to competence in classroom, playground, or oUt-of-school activities. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIUS 
SELF-IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVrTTHS 



SUBJECT AREA 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of study, the learner 
will : 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
provided in a self-de- 
scription, comparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be able to describe an- 
other person, providing 
most of the same details 
.he/she provides about 
himself /herself , and 
indicating similarities 
and differences. 



Start an I AM ' (learner's 
name) project at the beginning of school, 
and continue it throughout the entire school 
year. Before school begins, make enough 
folders for the entire class. Across the 

top print I AM leaving 

room for the learner's name. The first page 
of this boofevrould be his/her self-portrait, 
made during the first week of school. This 
self-portrait may not be more than a few 
lines; it may be a head and a mouth; the 
head may have stick legs. Whatever the 
learner draws--without any teacher guidance 
of suggest ions- -that is the way he/she sees 
himself /herself in the first week of school . 
(There will be other self-portraits in this 
book. The progress the learner makes in 
manipulative skills and in his/her changing 
self-concept will be revealing to teacher 
and parents.) The second page must be 
supplied by the teacher. On it should be 
the date, the learner's age, height^ and 
weight at the begintilng and end of the 
school year. Below this information the 
teacher should makft a tracing around the 
I earner U right hait^. nt FAMltY cmld ht 
the title of the third ^age., (A c«t, dog, 
or other pet may have a prominent pl&ce on 
this family page. It is wot uniikely that 
fS.O.®f llsiT.Se.Jfs , will Of it members of the homes 
in this first pictured the "young learner 
tends to ignore people or things that are 
not important or which are disliked 



SUGGUSTt-D ACTfVlTlUS 
SELF-IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



activittV.s 



SUBJECT 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of study, the learner| 
will : 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
provided in a self-de- 
scription, comparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

' Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be able to describe an- 
otlier person, providing 
most of the same detailsj 
he/she provides about 
himself/herself, and 
indicating similarities 
and differences. 



another page, 
page. I LIKE 
foods. There 
formed skills 
food collages 



Art 



AREA 



Social Science 



MY FRIENDS could be another 
can title a page of pictured 
should be pages showing newly 
such as potato printing, 
etc. Using the food grid 
and charts, creative design using geometric 
shapes should be included. When ECE rupils 
or kindergartners learn about the lives and 
cultures, of other peoples in the world, 
pictures about these should be included. 
These pictures can serve as records of 
interesting activities. When the learners 
have learned to print/write their own nanes 
each child should have his/her friends' 
autographs on a page of his/her book. The 
teacher's picture and autograph should be 
included. This could be a snapshot or a 
picture drawn by the learner. These pic- 
tures are usually surprising and revealing 
and always are delightful. Pictures of the 
learners' homes and school are good addi- 
tions. Another self-portrait should be don 
about mid-year and again just before the 
close of school. One of the last pages in 
rhe book should show the learner's hand- 
print, for comparison with that drawn at the| 
beginning of the year. Later in the year 
as art skills develop, learners can make 
covers for their books and tie the book to- 
gether with bright yarn. Each succt isive 
unit of this material will add possioi 1 itxes| 
for additions to the book. 

'At the beginning of the unit, have each Language Arts 
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SUGGnSTKD ACT IV IT I LS 
SELF- IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACT IV I TTI.S 



SUBJECT AREA 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of study, the learner 
will: 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
. provided in a self-de- 
scription, ccmparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be able to describe an- 
other person, providing 
most of the same details 
he/she provides about 
himself /herself , and 
indicating similarities 
and differences.. 



learner describe himse 1 f /her se 1 f in as much 
detail as possible with a minimum of ques- 
tions from the teacher. Teacher or aide 
should record learner's description in 
writing or on tape/ (If the children are 
shy, ask a few questions such as their name 
age, names of sisters and brothers, what 
pets they have , favor i te colors, favorite 
foods, etc. Vary the questions from one 
child to another . ) 



Have learners draw pictures of themselves 
(for "I AM_ " »ook,0 

Using the pictures and the spontaneous self 
descriptions, introduce the idea of "how 
many more things do we know about our- 
selve-s?" and ask questions such as: 



Art 



Social Science 



Weight and 
as English 
Eye color, 
curly hair 
Birthday and 
Favorite 
Favorite 
Friends ' 
Name of 



height (Use 
measures . ) 
hair color. 



metric as well 



straight or 



Mathematics 



how you celebrate 
colors, food, clothing 
things to do on weekends 
nsraes 

someone at your house 



What makes you happy 

What makes you sad 

Where you were born 

How many languages do you and 

family speak; what languages 



your 



^0 



n 



SUGf.nSTED ACT T V IT I US 
SELF-IDENTITt AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



SUBJECT AREA 



ir-. 



At the con(;lusion of the 
unit of study, the learner| 
will : 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
provided in a self-de- 
scription, comparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be able to describe an- 
other person, providing' 
most of the same details 
he/she provides about 
himself /herself , and 
indicating similarities 
and differences. 



■if''—— _ ^ . 
^ o 2 
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Where were, your parents and grand- 
parents born 

Introduce idea of cultural heritage relatin] 
to self-description. Explaining how and 
where you live and where your parents and 
grandparents have lived is part of what 
makes you special. Also relate to language: 
you know and to religion, foods, pref- 
ences. If children don't know cultural 
heritage, have class write letters to par- 
ents asking about what their heritage is or 
where they have lived and where their an- 
cestors lived. Make a map showing the 
places the children were born with lines or 
strings connecting to your present location 
(Children may make individual maps for the 
"I Am book.) 



Geography 



iHave learners work in teams or sniall groups ,j Language Arts 
learning about each other so that each per- 
json can introduce his/her teammiate in de- 
tail and tell how the friend is similar to 
himself /herself and how he/she is different. 



In the school library, read stories about 
[self-identity, such as: 

Behrens, Jui?e Who Aa 1 7 
Jaynes, Ruth M. Friends! Friendsl 
Friends! 

Jaynes, Ruth M. Father Is Big 
Wllliaas, Jay and Winifred Lubell 
I Wish I Had Another Naae 



Reading 




SUGGESTED ACT IV IT I US 
SELF-IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITTKS 



SUBJECT AREA 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of study, the learner 
will: 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
provided in a sell -de- 
scription, comparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be ablt? to descrlrbe an- 
other person, providing 
most bf the sane details 
he/she provides about 
himself/herself, and 
indicating similarities 
and differences. 



Nava, J. Bilingual Stories for Today 
Series 

Bowmar Art World Kit Looking at Me 

For additional suggestions, see "Who Am I" 
(listed in reference section for this unit) 

Sing songs related to self-identity, such 
as : 

"The Green Dress" 
"Anna Marie" 

from Discovering Music Together 2 
(Chicago: Follett, 1970) 

Show the film People Are Different and Alike 



Show the film People Are uirrereny ana 
(11 min., color. Coronet Instructional 
Films). Discuss how people are alike and 
different . 



Some other useful films are: 

Just Like Me (8 min., color, Thorne. Films) 



People (Recommended: for Grades 4-6). (11 
min., color, 1971, Aims Instructional Media 



Services) ' 

What Color Are You? (15 min., color, 
fincye lopaed i a, Br i t anni ca Educational Corp.) 



Music 



Health 

Social Science 



Psychology 
Social Science 



Social Science 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIUS 
SELF -IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIHS 



SUBJECT AREA 



fur- 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of study, the learner 
will : 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
provided in a self^de- 
scription, comparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be able to describe an- 
other person, providing 
most of the same details 
he/she provides about 
himself/herself, and 
indicating similarities 
and differences. 



■ 



Guidance: Does Color Really Make a Differr 



ence? (11 min. , color, 1969, Aims Instruc- 
tional Media Services) 

Who Needs You? (11 min., color, 1971, Aims 
Instructional Media Services) 



Have each ch^ld complete the sentence "I am 
great becaus e Then go around 

the room again, asking each child to com- 
plete this sentence about the person who 

sits beside him/her: " is great 

because 



TT 



At the end of the unit, again have each 
learner describe himself /herself orally, 
and compare the result with the earlier 
description. 

Some related activities in state-adopted 
textbooks: 

Follett, The World of Mankind Series, 1973, 
Pe ople in Our World . Grade 1, Unit 1, "Who 
Km 

Noble S Noble, Basal Social Studies Ser^ll, 
1974, You and Your Family . Grade 1, Groups 
and Communities. Grade 2. Unit 3, "People 



ur 



mu 
TT 



ves . 



Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, The Social 
Sciences; Concepts and Valugs , Second 
Edition, 1975, Blue (Grade 1), especially 



Guidance 
Social Science 



Social Science 
Va lues 

Language Arts 



Social Science 



Social Science 



Social Science 
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SUG&CSTED ACTtVlTIIIS. 
SELF-IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIHS 



SUBJECT AREA 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of study, the learner] 
will : 

Increase by 50 per cent 
the number of details 
provided in a self-de- 
scription, comparing 
descriptions at begin- 
ning and end of unit. 

Demonstrate an increase 
in self-esteem. 

Be able to describe an- 
other personj providing 
most«^f the same details 
he/she* provides about 
fiimself /herself , and 
indicating similarities 
and differences. 



•'We Look at Ourselves," "We Look Back," 
"On Your Own," and "Where You Are." 

After the Self-Identity Unit is under way 
and you feel the children are g&lning in ^ 
self-confidence, you may wish to use the 
following activity to motivate more multi- 
cultural awareness and contacts: 



3,' 



Make a display chart of the grid on the 
following page, entering on it the names of 
children in the class, teachers, aides, 
other school staff members, parents, visi- 
tors, etc. You may even wish to include the 
names, of characters in stories read. The 
objective is to put as many names as possi- 
ble in each column. This is not a Rac'al- 
Ethnlc Survey; people can have their n'Ames 
in more than one column*-a mixed heritage 
becomes a very valuable asset in this game. 
iHead the chart WE ARE PROUD OF OUR HERITAGE 
(You may wish to use a large folder or gue^t 
book arrangement Instead of a wall chart.) 
If children know the countries of their 
[heritage, they say wish to add theffl beside 
their names, but you will have to ^ sure 
I that children who do not know that much 
labout their origins are not uncomfortable.^ 
Remember-'there ar^ no wrong answers. Even 
though you may not think a child has the 
cultural heritage he/she states, do not 
question the answer. Used positively, the 
chart can beeooe an interesting gase as |he 
class makes an attempt to place names In all 
columns and becomes aware of the many cul- 
tures represented by people in the children's 
own city. 



Social Science 
Language Arts 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITlliS 
SELF- inENTITY AND AWARF.NESS OF OTHERS 



WB ARE PROin> OF OUR lil RITACH 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO 

HERITAr.F. ■ 



ASIAN AMI R I CAN 

AND PACIFIC 
ISLAND HIRlTAnr 



BI.nCK 
AM' H I C AV 
Hi K 1 TACI 



i;iJRnP! AN/M!-nrri-RRAN!:AN 
AMIRICAN 
IirRlTAf.} 



HISPANIC 
AMHRICAN 
MFRlTAGH 



it 



3» 



SAMPLE CHART 
(see activity 
on page 15) 
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suGGt STE D ^rcT T V in us 

SELF- IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACrrVITTHS 



SUBJECT AREA 



Learners will develop a 
positive sense of identity 
and self-esteem. 



Start an "I Am 



book. Students 



will learn to read the captions on each 
page. When the child can read the pages, 
he/she can feel proud that he/she- can read 
a book about h imsel f /herse 1 f . 

The following captions can be used or 
changed as needed. 'Motivation in the form 
of story reading and oral discussion of 
captions is emphasized. 

Page 1 - "This Is Me." "I Am 



Do You Know What ? by Ruth Jaynes. 

Page 2 - "My Family." 

A Tiny Family by Norman Bridwell. 

Page 3 - "My House." 

House Hunting by Beverly Randall. 



Page 4 - "Look, look. See how much I 
weigh." (Weigh each child.) 

Page 5 - "Look, look. See how tall I am. 
(Measure each child.) 



Page 6 - "My Friend." 

Mv Best Friend by Joy V. Dueland. 



\ 



Page 7 - "My Tavorite Food." 

What Do Animals Eat? by -Ruth Beluv 



Page 8 - "My Favorite Toy." 
Fun on Wheels by Joanna Cole. 



Reading 

Oral Language 

Written Language 
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suGni:sTKD Acrrvrnus 

SELF-IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF.OTflHRS 



OBJECTIVE'S 



At:Ti vittVs 



f - 



SUBJECT ARFA 



Learners will develop a 
positive sense of identity 
and sel f-esteem . 



Learners will demonstrate 
an increased knowledge of 
themselves . 



Page 9 - "My favorite color is 

Colors^ by Ruth and Hd Radlauer, 
Hailstones and Halibut Bones bv Marv 



O'Neill. 

Page 10 - "My Birthday." 

What Is a Birthday Child by Ruth Jaynes, 



Page 11 - "I can count." 

One, Two, Three, Going to Se a by Alain. 



Page 12 - "I am happy." ,^ 
Hap p i ne s s Js , by Charles Schulz. 

Page 13 - "I am sad.'' 

The Temper Ta nt rum Boo k by Pdna Mitchell 
Preston . 

How Do You Feel? by Child's World. 



Have the children sponge-paint a piece of 
paper cut out into the shape of a flower. 
Mount their school picture in the center of 
the flower. Put the flower in the center 

of the cover of each child's "I Am 

book. Make a second flower-photograph for 
a classroom mural. * 

Have children work in pairs and assist each 
other with full sizeself-portraitpaint- 
ings. Children should trace each other 
with a crayon on sheets of butcher paper. 

Have children make tempera- starch hand- 
prints. Children should be alio wed to 
select the color that each desires^ 



Art 



Art 



Art 
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SUGGHSTED ACTTVITIUS 
SELF- IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



Learners will gain an in- 
creased knowlfcdge of their 
feel ings . 



How does Oscar Octopus feel? Construct a 
bulletin board octopus. Each day tell the 
children an event that has happened or is 
happening to Oscar. Have the children tell 
how they would feel if this had happened to 
them.- List these terras around Oscar's eight 
legs: CHEERFUL, LAZY, THRILLED, SILLY, 
CURIOUS, PLAYFUL, SAD, AND EXCITED. Be' sure 
to emphasize hon each child would probably 
feel different even' though the event may be 
the same. Change the event weekly. 
Possible events might include: 
Oscar loses a tooth. 

Oscar is going to stay overnight with 
friend . 



Oral Language 



Learners should be able to 
draw another person, oral- 
ly describe another person 
or write a short biogra- 
phy of another person 

, using details that the 
person provides about 

^ himself /herself . 



a 



Oscar' s 



Oscar 
Oscar gets 
is gone. 



day at school, 
can't find his pet puppy. 



last 
f 



home from school and everyone 



, Oscar's brother gets a new pair of shoes. 

Children sit In a circle. Ask children to 
face a partner. Children should look at 
the, partner and see how many things they 
can notice about the person. Then close 
their eyes or turn away and describe what 
they saw.- 

Children can draw pictures of each other. 

Children can write a short biography of an- 
other person including likes and dislikes, 
language spoken at home, fapily members, . 
favorite foods, favorite games, favorite. TV 
programs, etc. 



Oral Language 



Art 



Written Language 



SUGGESTED ACTtVlTlliS 
SELF -IDENTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 



OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES j 


SUBJECT AREA 


Learners will be able to 
discuss and describe 
feelings. 


Teacher can read the boak. "T.A. for Tots." 
Read one chapter each day and discuss. Hav« 
the children share their experiences relatec 
to each chapter. For follow-up students 
can complete a worksheet entitled "I get 
warm fuzzies when " or "I get 
cold pricklies when ." 
Provide an opportunity for the children to 
share with one another their feelings and 
i 1 lustrations . 


Reading 

Oral Language 

Written Language 

Art 




FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTURES 



BACKGROUND 

The family is the oldest human institution. In many ways it is the most important. 
It is society's most basic unit. Entire civilizations have survived or disappeared, 
depending on whether family life lyas strong or weak. Families have existed since 
earliest times and will undoubtedly exist as long as people live on the earth. 

Families make up the basis of every society because they serve three vital human needs 
found everywhere. First, the family is the means for producing children and continu- 
ing the human race. Second, the family provides for the protection and early training 
of infants. Human infants are perhaps the most helpless of all living creatures. They 
must be fed, washed, and dressed. They cannot move far by themselves. As they grow 
older, they must be trained to become responsible members of society. Third, the 
family sets up a division of labor so that each member contributes something. 

Most persons belong to two families during their lives, the first as children and the 
second as parents. We are born into the first family, and we establish the second. 
There are about 51 million families in the United States. These families reflect many 
cultures and individual life styles in our pluralistic society. 

This unit continues the idea introduced in some of the activities of the Sel f- Identity 
Unit: that one of the things we have in common is family life (whoever is rearing 
the child is his/her "family") and that the cultural heritage of that family is one 
of the things that makes each of us , unique. 
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Coates, Belle. The Sign of the Open Hand . New York: ChatHjs Scribner's Sons. 
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Falk, Elsa. Tohi: A Chuinash Indian Boy . Chicago: Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1959. 

James, Harry. A Day In Oraibi . Chicago: Melmont Publishers, Inc.. 1957. 

Loh, Jules. Lords of the Earth . New York: Cro-rell -Col 1 ier Press, 1971. 
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Fraser, Kathleen. Adam's World: San Francisco . Chicago: A. Whitman § Co., 1971. 

Gerson, Mary-Joan. Omoteji*s Baby Brother . New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1974, 
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Katz, William, ed. Eyewitness: The Negro in Areerican History . Belmont, CA: 
Pitman Publishing Corp. , 1971 . 

King, Helen. Wi lly . Now York: Doubleday 6 Co., Inc., 1971. 
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Hispanic American Heritage 

Ets> Marie Hall. Nine Days to Christmas . New York: Viking Press, Inc.,, 1959. 
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PoUtl. Leo/ Th^ Nicest Gift . New York: Charles * Scribner ' s Sons, 1973. 

Politi, Leo. 'Three StslH of Corn . ' New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1976. 

Rider, Alex. When We Go to School (Cuando Vamos a la Escuela). New York: Funk S 
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Stanek. Muriel, i Liv^ in the City; Yo Vivo en la Ciudad. Westchester, IL: Benefic 
Press , 196S. . / 

GOAL 

To develop knowledge of differences and' si»i 1 ari ties in the family life and customs 
of diverge peoples, and to appreciate one's own family heritage and that of others. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A. The learner will identify three 'di s tinctive aspects of family customs or life 
of one. ethnic group (his/her own or another). 

B. Thj-. learner will pirticipa:ce in a lesson about family customs and life style 
with one or more adults representing an ethnic minority K^oup and ^'ill 
subsequently participate in class discussion of the lesson with the teacher. 

C. In a role-playing or gamd situation, the learner will demonstrate an awareness 
and appreciation of div-ersity in i^amily customs and life styles. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND FSKIMO MHRITAGK 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



FAMILY STRUCTURE 



SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 



Avuncular families exist among the 
Hopi Indians and among other tribes 
that have a matriarchal family system 
In these societies, the mother's 
brother has more authority over the 
children than the actual father. The 
actual father, in turn, acts as a 
father to his sfster's children. 



JAPAN 

In Japan, as in other Asian cultures, 
families have often been very large. 
The oldest son and his f a;mi ly may live 
in his parents' house. His brothers 
and sisters may live there, too. 
Grandfathers, grandmothers, and ser- 
vants may live with them. In urban 
areas, grandparents often live in 
roo^in homes or old folk's homes be- 
cause*"of changing family structures. 
Many modern Senior Citizen homes accom- 
modate many grandparents who do not or 
cannot live with famili'es. 

This traditional pattern is alscr appli- 
cable to other Asian cultures. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTUR 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


\ 

HISPANIC AMERICAN \ 
HERITAGE \ 


GUINEA 


DENMARK . 


BRAZIL \ 


Village families do not live to- 
gether in one house but in a 
group of huts surrounded by a 
wall made of reeds. Children 
live in their mother^s hut until 
they are thirteen; then they move 
into a hut of their own. Fami- 
lies are big, and a|.l live to- 
gether. In Guinea cousins are 
like brothers and sisters, and 
all grow up in the same family, 
go to school and play tO)?ether. 


Family life in Denmark resembles 
that in the other Scandinavian 
countries. Young people do not 
date much in pairs. They do 
things in groups. Most familfies 
are smajl, with an average of 
two children. The husband and 
wife are more or less equal . 


The joint family was very 
common in Brazil. Under 
this system , several gen- 
erations of related families 
lived together with the old- 
est usually in charge. A 
household migrit include 
grandparents, parents, aunts 
and uncles, and children, 
with the grandfather as head 
of the entire family. This 
system has broken down in 
many areas, and individual 
families now have their own 
apartments or homes. 

MEXICAN/LOS ANGELES/CHICANO 


• 


* 


An American b(^!Ri o€ Mexican 
descent, a Chicano is one 
who has taken from both cul* 
tures and has emerged, perhaps 
bilingual or bicultural. The 
Chicano can place . himself/ 
herself anywhere in. a social 
ct/nnnuun ttom ve*y ABieTican~ ' 
ized to predominately in- 
fluenced by Mexican culture. 




• 
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ATHAPASCAN TRIBE 

Mother - shahan 
Father - shiti 
Thank you - gwichin 

SIOUX 

Mother - ina fefn~ah) 
Father - atfe (ant-ay) 
Thank you - pilSma yelo (pee-lah-msh 

yoy-low) 



MIDWESTERN PLAIN S 

Instead of having a sign for greeting 
that is used all the time, like 
••hello," people used to say "My heart 
is hippy to see you'^ or "Coaie smoke a 
pipe with me." Natives also saluted 
each other by pushing forward their 
hand, with the index and middle fingers 
together in the position for friend. 



< 



>ETS 



rtf!S-.3rjT.-v— :as: 



NAVAJO 



Lambs 



PHILIPPINES ^ 

Mother - nanav (nah* nf) 
Father - tatay (tah' ti) 
Thank you * salamat (sah- 1 ah-mat) 



JAPAN 



People bow to each other when they 
meet . 

TIBET 

People stick out their tongues as a 
sign of respect. 



.0 



JAPAN 

Crickets, goldfish, dogs, cats, 
fireflies" (tomlio) 
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FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


GHANA 






ISRAEL 


MEXICO 


Mother - maame (ma-me) 
Father - papa 

Thank you - meda wo ase (meda wo 

asee) 


Mother - iroa 
Father - aba 
Thank you - toda 


Mother - madre tman-orenj 
Father - padre (pah-dreh) 
Thank you - muchas gracias 
(moo-chas grah-see-ahs) 










MEXICAN/LOS ANGELES 








• 


Father - jefito (lefito) 


NIGERIA 






YUGOSLAVIA 


COLOMBIA 


A mountain tribesman c 
hands to show respect 
"Thank you/' 


laps |iis 
and say, 


A pinch on the cheek is a friend- 
ly greeting and a sign of 
affection. 

UNITED STATES 


As in most Roman Catholic 
countries, the warmest greet- 
ing is. the Kiss or peace. 
A dear friend or relative is 
kissed lightly on both 








People. greet each other by 
shaking hands. 


chee'ks, 

MEXICAN/LOS ANGELES 








The Chicanos have established 
a unique handshake of their 
own signifying brotherhood 
and unity. 








LEBANON 


PARAGUAY 








Lai^Ds 




' 6.3 
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FAMILY IN MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



CHILDREN'S 
CHORES 



-ERIC 



>J0 
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SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES , 

Children help with farming or ranching 
chores; learn %o make and decorate 
pottery; learn to weave. 

NORTHWEST 

Children do carving with their elders. 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



PHILIPPINES 

Children water the plants and set the 
table; dust furniture; wash dishes; 
empty wastebasket s ; clear the table; 
feed the animal s • 



6« 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



UGANDA 

Children help i!i6ther to cook; 
help mother to hoe the garden; 
help father to build a house; 
watch smaller children. 



FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTURES 



• 

EUROPEAV/MEDITERRAN£AN 

AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
' HERITAGE 



PARAGUAY 

Youngest child has to pouT 
the mate (like teal; keep 
room clean; learn ^ow to 
cook . 

I ^XTCAN/LOS ANGELE_S 

Children are entrusted with 
care of younger siblings and 
help with domestic choxes.^^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



Learners will invite par- 
ents, grandparents, or 
other adults to share 
childhood experiences with 
the class. . 



Learners will read about 
children in other cultures 



Learners will expand aware 
ness of their families. 



Studerts will learn ab9ut 
ethnic heritage of famil| 
members. f 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
FAMILY LIFE /IN MANY CULTURES 



ACTIVITIES 



Invite parents, grandparents, or community 
members to visit class and tell childhood 
experiences. Encourage them to bring 
photographs and artifacts. Draw oarallels 
between experiences of past and present 
and between one culture and another. 

Read stories to class about children in 
other countries, and encourage students to 
read about other children. (Refer to 
Reference section for information on 
UNICEF books.) 

Have students draw pictures of members of 
the family and write a statement about 
each. (Example: This il my father. He 
is a tall man. He likes to watch football 
games.) Do this for mother, sister, etc. 
Add to "I Am _" book. 



How can we find out the names of the coun- 
tries or continents from which our ances- 
tors came? Ask children to interview their 
parents and grandparents, if possible, to 
get the information needed to fill in the 
chart. Note that the name of the country 
or continent where child^s ancestors were 
born is all that is needed. Permit chil- 
dren to extend charts back in time if they 
wish to show where their ancestors came 
from originally. This can be added to 
"I Am . " book . 



SUBJECT /REA 



Language Arts 



Reading 



Language Arts 
Art 



Social Sciences 
Language Arts 
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SUGGESTED ACTtVlTlCS 
FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTURES 



OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 


SUBJECT AREA 


I 

T 


WHERE MY FAMILY CAME FROM: 

ME 

MOTHER 
FATHE-R 

MOTHER'S MOTHER 
(GRANDMOTHER) 
MOTHER'S FATHER 
(GRANDFATHER) 
FATHER'S MOTHER 
(GRANDMOTHER) 
FATHER'S FATHER 
(GRANDFATHER) 
NOTE TO TEACHER: You will have to judge 
if this activity will be acceptable in 
your class. If there are many one-parent 
homes or children without parents, this 
activity could create difficulty and 
should not be undertaken. 

• 






FAMILY. LIFE IN MANY CULTURES • 
RESOURCE INFORMATION 

The school should not appear to be usurping prerogatives of the home and family, which 
must act as fundamental t.eachers of multicultural ethics, motals, and values - tr? 
church, school, and community playing supplementary roles. The pervasive experiences 
which children have in the family group greatly influence both their concept of them- 
selves and their expectations of others. Likewise, within their own family, children 
acquire a model of what home and family are like, of rqles and relationships, of work 
and play,' of appropriate attitudes and behavior, of a philosophy of life. The model 
presented by any one family i s' necessari ly incomplete, and it is subject to revision 
as the child's experience is broadened; but it provides a basic frame of reference for 
the child from which he/she may view and relate to the larger society. 

As in many periods in the past, family life today is subjected to yarious stresses and 
strains. Political, social, and economic factors contribute to anxiety and insecurity, 
as do shifting moral and ethical standards in contemporary society. Evidences of family 
breakdown appear to be mounting, as suggested by statistics. Many cKildrea tre living 
today in situations in which families are failing in significant degrees to meet the 
needs of their members. Other agencies, such as schools, churches, public and private 
health and welfare agencies, aM being called upon to take over, in whole or in part, 
some of the functions which c^tain families seem unable to fulfill. 

Parents often leave it to the school to make available the kind of raul,tlcul tural learn- 
ing experiences which will contribute to responsible decision making in the broad range 
of functions related to a modern complex society. This cannot be accomplished by 
simply teaching facts. It inevitably involves attitudes and values, moral and ethical 
decision making. 

The emphasis on values clarification is a distinctive feature of multicultural educa- 
tion. In a state of some 20,000,000 people, encompassing a wide range of socio- 
economic levels, ethnic backgrounds, and religious beliefs, it is obviously impossible 
to agree on any one set of values which should be taught to all children, nor would 
some deem this desirable in any event. There has been agreement, however, on the im- 
portance of moral and spiritual values and need to provide K-3 chi ldr«n -with adequate 
knowledge that will contribute to their developing a meaningful value system of their 
own. 
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Research methods in education and sociology are becoming more sophisticated as families 
themselves come to 8<lopt a wide variety of more sophisticated "life styles. The ex- 
pression "life style" is interpreted as the patterned way of life into which a family 
organizes and uses products, time, and events. 

Everyone is forced to adopt some form of life style, as neither time nor money is 
available in unlimited quantities. By adopting a particular life style, we limit our 
ability to include elements from another life style. For example, a suburban, home- 
owning life style limits the family's time and ability to participate in urban center 
cultural activities such as theatre, symphony, and art. Similarly, a wife employed 
outside the home has limited time for the many daytime social and community activities. 

Whether a person is an executive, a construction worker, a professional, or a para- 
professional, the basis for assuming a given life style is determined by that person s 
perception of himself or herself - is that person on the way up or already arrived 
there' Also important are the aspirations as expressed in material wants and the 
possessions that give status among peers. Within this value pattern, the individual, 
consciously or unconsciously, develops a life style to organize how time is used and 
money is spent. The variety of both possible and actual life styles is increasing and 
appears to be more clearly related to personal values now than in the past. 

The goal of this section is to help children to look at the family as a social insti- 
tution, not only in the context of the contemporary society in which they live, but also 
in other cultural settings and at other p^oints in time. They also should be helped to 
recognize that despite wide variations in structure, size, composition, and living con- 
ditions, all families haVe certain basic functions. Pupils need to be encouraged to 
see the family's function and role in society as well as the functions and roles^of the 
individuals within the family group. 

The basic concept of family life which the K-3 pupils acquire from their own fjroily 
experiences is necessarily limited. Through the study of family life under widely vary- 
ing conditions, both familiar and unfamiliar, children may broaden their concept of 
family life, acquire a keener appreciation of their own families and homes, and gam 
a greater respect ^or those who live differently. They may, also, be helped to identify 
those factors which are basic to sound family living as compared with those which are 
merely the external trappings. Further, they may be helped to recognize society's 
dependence on the larger society for meeting many of the needs. 
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The social and cultural aspects of family life are already being taught in some measure 
throuRh various branches of the curriculum, particularly in the soci al . sciences . Cer- 
tain portions of the health curriculum, language arts, mathematics, and art offer addi- 
tional opportunities for incorporating learning experiences relating to family life. 
In mathematics, for example, many problems can be related to family finances. In the 
social sciences, geographic factors are often directly related to a family's way of 
living or to its total life style. In a study of other cultures, there may be vivid 
illustrations of family cooperation and the interdependence of family members and family 
groups. In the language arts sphere, the literature abounds with stories which illustrat 
various aspects of family life. Art certainly offers mamy opportunities for projects 
relating to past or present family life in various cultures in American society. 

A teacher who is aware of these factors will find many opportunities, both planned and 
spontaneous, for helping students to a better understanding ^nd appreciation of family 
life and its importance, both to the individual and to the larger society. 



WORKING AND PLAYING TOGETHER 



BACKGROUND 

If the goal Is an ability to relate well to people in a multicultural society, no amount 
of learning about race, ethnicity, and cultures will substitute for the experience of 
working and playing together with peers and adults of other groups. The earlier such 
experience begins, the better. 

Knowing and feeling comfortable with his/her own identity and that of his/her own family, 
the young learner can develop positive relationships with people who are diff erent--when 
there are opportunities to perceive and become familiar with both differences and simi- 
larities during the give-and-take of sharing, team activities, plavful competition, act- 
ing out roles, and other creative interaction. 

Most learning activities in the classroom, on the p layground ,. and in the field can be 
carried out by partners, teams^ or groups. Teaming uo students oi different racial, 
ethnic, or cultural origins in anv di sc i p 1 ine- - 1 anguage development, reading, mathematics, 
arts and crafts, music, phvsical educat i on i s a useful strategy. 

Even in classrooms or schools that lack an ethnic mix there must be ways of providing 
for these interactions through i nter cul tura 1 exchanges, extended field trips, visits bv 
representatives of dif f erent raci al , ethnic, and cultural groups, practical demonstra- 
tions, artistic performances, and personal contacts of various kinds. Whatever the 
starting point, cross-cultural experiences are essential to multicultural education. 

No grid has been developed for this section. There are suggestions of stories, playr, 
games, and other activities; but it should be understood that the chief objective is 
social interaction across group lines, which the teacher should arrange to fit any com- 
bination of participants, topics, and cultural associations, and every discipline. 

REFERENCES 

Achievement Units in Inter^rouo Relations for the Elementar y School, San Dijuas, 
Cal ifornia: Bonita Unified School District, 1972. 

Heaton, Margaret M. Feelings Are Facts . New York: ^National Conference of/ Christ ians 
and Jews, 1971, 75 cents. 



I ndividual Differences: An Experience in Human Relations for Children. Madison, 
^ Wisconsin: Madison Public Schools, 1 974 . 

Nichols. Hildred, and Lois Williams. Learning About Bole-PLayjji^_for ChU^^^ 

Teachers Washington, n.C: Ass'ocTation For Childhood Education, International, 

v^. — ' ^ 

Snaftel, Fannie R.. and Heorge A. Shaftel. Building Int elligent Concern for Others 
through Role-Playing . New York: National Conference of Christians and .lews, 
1970, 75 cents. 

Study Guide in- Human Relations: Elementary Grades . New York: National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1972, 20 cents. 

US: A Cultural Mosaic , Levels A, B and C. San Diego, California; San Oieeo City 
Schools, 1975-76, $3.00 each, 

Yinger, Joanne, and Patricia Wolfe. ^Tob 1 em- So 1 v i ng with Young Children. San Francisco 
'par West Lahoratory for Educational Research and nevelopment, 1973. 

nOAL 

To develop an ability to relate to people in b multicultural socictv hv interacting with 
diverse peers, teachers, and other adults in work and nlay situations. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A The learner will participate in and, complete a groun performance or craft Proicct 
involving sustained cooperation with members of an ethnic group other than his/her 
own . 

B In a role-Playing or game situation, the learner will demonstrate an awareness of 
cultural diversity and an ability to cooperate with others who are different from 
himself/herself. 

C As observed, tne learner will interact positively in the classroom or on the play- 
ground with peers and/or adults of another ethnic or cultural group. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
For children in mixed ethnic teams or groups 



Make a mask, a mobile, a papier raach^ animal or human figure, \ 
Go together to visit a museum, a folk art disnlav, a theatre. / 
Paint a mural, t)atch a quilt, stitch a wall hanging, ^ 
Build a shelf or table, a birdhouse, a planter. 
Draw a map of the school, a park, a house and garden. 
Make up a poem, a song, a story. 

Make puppets and have them tell a story about working together or playing together. 
Assemble sone doTls representing various cultures and make believe about them in 
stories or skiti. 

For children of different ethnic groups to trade 

Things from home. 
Things they have made. 
Facts about their families. 
Jokes, riddles, songs, or stories. 

Ideas abrut what they would like to be when they grow up. 
Distinctive foods they eat. 

f'VMES 

Baldwin, Gordon C, Games of the American Indian . Norton, 1969, $4.25. 

Brownell, Clifford L. , and Roy H. Moore, Recreationa 1 Sports and Creative Sports Series . 
Mankato, Minn.: Educational Society"^ Inc . , 196 1 . 

Donnelly, Richard, J., William G. Helms, and ^Imer Q. Mitchell. Active Games and 
Contests . New York: Ronald Press, 1958. 

Eisenberg, Helen and Larry. The Handbook of Skits and Stunts. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. . ^ 

Handbook of Asian names . Instructions for 28 Chinese, Japanese and Filipino games in an 
unpublished manuscript by Joseph Epos, Teacher, Graham Elementary School, \ Los 
Angeles Unified School District. 





Harbin. Elvin Oscar. Games of Many Nations . Ahingdon, 1954. 

Hindnan, Darwin A. Complete Book of Games and Stunts. P*enti ce-Hall , 1958-.- 

H«hn loretta B Let's Play n.mp ^ in Spanish: A C ollection of Games , Skits, and 

^ ^Hcher Aid s Volume One, Skokie; ilU nnis: National Textbook tomp7ny, 

1974. 

ICHPER Book of Worldwide Games and Dances . International Council for Health/Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1967. 

Jones, Bessie, and Bess Lomax Howes. Step'lt Down: . ^^"'^f i /^^^^ ^ ■ .^^^^^^ ^ Stories _ 
from the Afro> American Heritage . New York; Harper f, kow , lu/^. 

Macfarlan, Allan A. Book of American Indian Games . New York: Association Press. in58 

Spicer, Dorothy Gladys. Folk Party fu n. New York: Association Press, 1954. 

Vinton, Iris. The Folkways Omnibus .of Children's Games . Harrisburg Pennsylvania: 



Stackpole Books, 1970. 

TOYS AND SUPPLIES 



Educative Toys and Supplies, 6416 Van.Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, California. 
Media foT Education, 10929 Weyburn Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
The Think Tank, 13237 Ventura Boulevard, Studio City, California. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIFFERENCES OF FOODS 



BACKGROUND 

The universal appeal of tasty foods makes this unit an almost certain success. The 
material included in tlje unit has three main purposes: (1) to provide many ontions 
for parental and community involvement', having people help with preparation of special 
dishes for Taste Days or other events; (2) to give information about typical dishes 
for which a recipe does as well as, ox better than, prose; and (3) to emphasize the 
parallels between foods of various cultures* 

Ideally, yoii will not rely on the written material at all but will invite parents, ^ 
grandparents, and others who will share their knowledge of foods from various cultures 
and of the customs that are related to each food. This unit may help to develop a corps 
of volunteers with a feeling of involvement in your classroo^m. 

Two points are important to emphasize in the unit: (1) there are many good ways to pre- 
pare similar foods, and people in different cultures have concocted an amazing variety 
of dishes; and (2) food plays an important part in the social life of people of all cul- 
tures, in which meals s^rve as a gathering time for families, as a token of hospitality 
to visitors in the home, and as an element in all festive and other important occasions. 
,Youk,may also point out that many excellent dishes have been created from "making do*' 
with scarce food or less than perfect ingredients. The superb Chinese cuisine is bas^d 
on small amounts of meat and only enough fuel to cook for brief periods. "Soul foodwis 
another example of using inexpensive ingredients but producing"^ de^ icious foods. Mucnr 
European cooking also involves making best use of the most readily available meats and 
vegetables; 

Create a positive -atmosphere in the classroom so that children will bje eager to try 
new things. Remember that foods can be different without being "better" or "worse." 
Involve V veryone you can - and bon appetit! 

^ REFERENCES \ 

Cooper I "Terry Touff, and Marilyn Ratner. Many Hands Cooking , New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell in cooperation with the U.S, Committee for UNICEF, 1974, (Available at 

United Nations Association stores.) 

Very good international cookbook with recipes for children to use, classic 
fied on the basis of difficulty. Many are suitable for classroom prepara- 
tion with simple equipment. 



Foods 



of the World Series. Mew York: Time-Life Books 1968-1969. Volume tit es: 
Afri can Coo king; American Cooking ; American Cooking: New EnRland; America ^ 
^^^lln": t >'outferirWI e. n^sStntn tookinn: Th e Great West ; ^KInesrToom|L ; 
n - ftssic Fr ench tooking ; T he Cookl ft g of Germany' ; The ^00^^ , o\ ILe 
«f It^lv: Thfl'^C ookTng o^ Japa n; The Cooki ng of Provincial France ; 
-looki ng ol - Scimnlv ra ; Middle Easte flT Cooking ; Paci fic and southeast Asia 
goeking; A Quintet oT"Cuisines ; and Russian Cookie. , ^ ^ ^ . 

— ^^^ihly recommendea ior excellent pictures and cultural background infor- 

Recipes are more difficult 



The 



nation, 
use 



but some are adaptable for classroom 



Waldo Mvra. mter-Co ntinental Gourmet Cookbook . New York: Macmillan Company, 1967. 
Waldo, '^y^^-^^ ^^^g^^ measures which may \> e useful for relating to mathematics 

lessons • 

Extension of Guide to G ood Eating: Acceptable Foods of Some Cultural and Ethnic 



J^ouos irgalitornia Pr^^ by Dairy Council of Californ ia, 7808 Capwell 

fffive, bakland, California 94621. 

Kimball, Yeffe, and Jean Anderson. The Art of American Indian Cooking. New York: 
Avon, 1970. 

Taylor, Barbara Howland. Mexico: Her Daily and Fes tive Breads. Claremont. California: 
The Creative Press, 1969. 

Hughes, Phyllis. Pueblo Indian Cookbook . Santa Fe, New Mexico: Museum of New Mexico 
Press, 1972. 

GOAL 

Tft Hftveloo an awareness of the common sources of foods throughout the world, the variety 
of tlys il SSicrfoSSs a?e prepared, and the contribution of diverse cultures to the use 
and enjoyment of foods in the United States. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A. The learner will experience, through smelling, touching, and J^"*' JJf,^®^^ 
of methods of preparing and serving the same type of food in different cultures. 
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At the conclusion of the study, the learner will identify dishes that are charac 
teristic of three different cultures. 

At the conclusion of the study, the learner will demonstrate an ability to list 
components of a meal (such as a picnic) chosen from foods he/she has sampled or 
would like to try from cultures other than his/her own. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIFFERENCES OF FOODS 



CATEGORY 



gra'ins and breaos 

Rice, grits 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



LOS ANGELES 

With its current retail price at more 
than $7.00 a pound, wild rice may be 
the most expensive grain in the world.. 
Fierce wars were fought for 150 years 
for the control of the shallow waters 
where wild rice flourishes. Here is 
a simple recipe: 

1/2 cup boiling water 
1 cup wild rice 
Add rice to boiling water. Cover and 
steam about 30 minutes. Turn down the 
flame and do not barn the rice. Add 
herbs such as parsley, oregano, basil, 
tarragon or others according to your 
taste. Add butter when the rice is 
cooked. Serve a smal! portion as a 
side dish. Serves 6-8. (Contributed 
by Joan Midler.) 

A-Ni-S-Ta (Mush) : 
Add to pot of salted iroiling water 
enough c<?riimeal to thicken. This 
should cook until meal is thoroughly 
done and mushy. Serve with milk or 
butter. Or it may be sliced when cold 
and fried. 

Baked Grits: 
Cook grits according to regular method. 
(Fine instant grits can be used.) Sea-] 
soil with salt, pepper and a snail 
amount of milk. Place in a greased 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



JAPANESE 

dnigiri (o-nt-gt-rt) J also called 
Musubi (mu-sti-bY) Rice Balls or 
Nigiri sushi: 

1 cup rice 1 cup water 

Cook the rice in a rice cooker, if 
possible; if you cook it in a sauce pan, 
add & few extra tablespoons of water. 
Let the rice steam for 15 minutes after 
it is cooked. Salt to taste. Wet 
hands and roll a small amount of cooked, 
salted rice into a ball. Sprinkle top 
with toasted sesame seeds if you wish, 
(Makes 10-12 small balls.) Increase 
the recipe to accomaodate the number of 
students in >our class . 

Osushi X6-sif-sht) : 
Osushi comes in as many varieties as 
Western sandwiches, but it is basically 
vinegared rice, usually wrapped in nori 
(no-rt) (dried seaweed), with various 
other ingredients such as cooked gourd, 
shredded shrimp, mushrooms, or others toj 
personal tastes (aakixushi or norimaki 
sushi) . It is too difficult for the 
children to make. Try to arrange a 
deaonstratioQ by a community member. 
Other varieties of sushi are: Chirashi 
sushi, Inari no Hosomaki sushi, Kazari 
sushi, Yushiki sushi, Tekkamaki, and 
Kappamaki sushi. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIFFERENCES OF FOODS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AN /MHO I TERR ANE AN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



LOS ANGELES 

Banya (Rice balls): 

1 cup rice 2 cups water 

1/2 tsp. salt milk 

sugar 
Batter: 

3/4 cup flour 1 egg yolk 
1/4 tsp. baking powder 
3/4 cup Ice water 
oil 

Boil and steam rice. Form into 
balls. Batter: Mix egg yolk and 
water. Sift in dry ingredients 
and stir mixture smooth. Dip 
rice balls in this batter. Fry 
in oil (deep fat not necessary) 
until golden. Serve with milk 
and sugar according to taste. 
(Cpntributed by Onelia Jones.) 

MOZAMBiqUE 

Fofos de Arroz (Frencn fried 

rice baHs) : 
See recipe in Time-Life Series, 
African Cooking , Foods of the 



World, page 74. 



SOUTHERN UNITED STATES 
Bayou Dirty Rice ; 
1 set chicken giblets 

1 cup rice 

2 Tbsp. oil 

1 envelope or ion soup^mix 
1/2 cup chopped celery 
1/4 cup chopped carrots 

2 cups water 
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GREECE 



Pilafi: 

3 cups rice 1/4 cup butter 
6 cups chicken broth 

1 1/2 cups chopped parsley 

4 Tbsp. minced onion 

In saucepan, melt butter. Add 
rice and minced onion. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until rice 
is lightly browned. Add chicken 
broth. Cover and simmer 20 min. 
or until liquid is absorbed and 
rice is tender. Add bhopped 
parsley, salt and pepper to 
ta^te. (From Hyde Park Coop.) 

INDIA 
Pilau : 
3 cups uncooked rice 
6 1/2 cups chicken broth 
3 Tbsp. butter or oleo 

1 tsp. ground allspice 

2 sticks cinnamon 

salt and p^per to taste 
6 Tbsp. chopped blanched 

almonds 
5/4 cup raisins 
Wash rice and drain. Put the 
first 6 ingredients in a flat 
baking dish* Mix well. Cover 
with foil. Bake in moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 50 minutes, or 
until all liquid has been absorb- 
ed and the grains are separated. 
Stir in almonds and raisins. Re- 
move cinnamon* Mix we^ll and 
serve* (From Hyde Park Coop.) 



MEXICAN/LOS ANGELES 

Sopa de Arroz (Spanish ric-s) : 
1 pound long grain rice, 

washed and dried 
1/4 cup lard or cooking oil 
1/4 clove of garlic, 

optional 
1 8 oz . can tomato sauce 
beef broth 

1 onion, chopped 
salt to taste 

Saute the washed rice in the 
lard until light brown. Add 
garlic and onion and fry until 
the onion is transparent. Add 
beef broth to sufficiently 
cover the rice. Add the to- 
mato sauce and ^a'lt. Simmer 
in a covered skillet for 5-10 
minutes or until rice is ten- 
der and water is absorbed. 
Lower the flame so that rice 
will not burn. Serves 12. 
(Contributed by Refugio 
Rodorte . ) 

ARGENTINIAN 

Rice Casserole: 

2 cups cooked rice 
1 pint sour cream 

3/4 cup (4 oz. can) green 

chiles (mild) 
1 lb* jack cheese 
1/2 lb, yellow cheese 
1/4 lb. (1 stick) butter 

or oleo 
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THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIFFERENCES OF FOODS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND l-SKIMO HHRITACH 



Rice, grits 
(Cont'd.) 



baking dish, top with grated cheese. 
Bake at 350 degrees until huhblv and 
done. (Contributed by Ms. Gloria 
Curtis, Office of Urban Affairs, 
LAUSD.) 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



CHINF.SF. I 
Chao 'Fan (Fried rice) Shanghai Style:! 
4 cups cooked cold rice I 
3 eggs, scrambled very lightly I 
4-6 02. ham, cubed or sliced in I 
thin strips and pan fried quickly I 
to a vivid pink color I 
1/4 pound cocktail size shrimp, I 
fresh and cooked I 
3 green onions, minced I 
1/2 cup chicken broth I 
salttotaste I 
Fry the rice very quickly in 3-4 table-l 
spoons salad oil. Add remaining ingre-| 
dients. Cover and let simmer for 2 to I 
3 minutes. Mix and stir lightly. 
Serve at once. Serves 6-8. 
(Contributeo by Mrs. Jane Matsuda.) 

KOREAN 

Gyung Don (Sesame rice cakes): 
2 cups shap sahl (sweet rice) 
2 cups water 

1/2 cup sugar 3/4 tsp. salt 

1/4 cup toasted sesame seeds ] 
Wash rice well until rice water is 
clear; drain well. Add water and salt; 
let rice soak for one hour. Cook rice. 
(In rice cooker, if possible. If in 
saucepan, avoid burning.) Do not un- 
cover for 15 roinutes after rice has 
cooked in order that rice may steam. 
While it is still hot, after vhe steam- 
ing process has been completed, place 
in a Suribachi or a container as the 
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THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIFFERENCES OF FOODS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



Chop giblets and^ook in oil un- 
til color becomes pale. Add 
soup mix, rice, celery, carrots 
and cook until vegetables are 
tender and rice is transparent. 
Add water and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat, cover, and cook un- 
til rice is tender, about 20 min. 
(From L.A. Tiroes . Nov. 1975.) 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Hominy Grits : 

4 cups water 1 cup grits 

1/4 tsp. salt 
Put water seasoned with salt into 
pot and bring to a boil. Stir 
grits into boiling water. Cover 
and cook (low heat) for 4 to 5 
minutes. Put a pat of butter on 
grits, if you wish. Serve with 
eggs and sausage or bacon for 
breakfast. (Contributed by 
Pat Brown.) 

LOS ANGELES/NEW ORLEANS 

"^Belle CalasI Tout Chaud!" The 

chant cf turbaned women vending 

"nice hot calas" was heard in the 

streets of New Orleans' French 

Quarter. 

The csla women are gone now, but 
these fritter-like hot breads are 
still enjoyed with hot coffee and 
milk. 



EUROPHAN/MEDITBRRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



ARMENIAN 

Rice and Spinach Armenian: 
1/2 cup oil 1 sliced onion 
2 pounds spinach 

1 cup raw rice 

1/2 cup fresh/ canned tomatoes 

2 cups boiling water 
salt and pepper to taste 

Heat oil in a deep saucepan; add 
onions I cover and braise slowly 
for 15 minutes. Wash spinach 
wel 1 and cut up in large pieces , 
stems and all. Put spinach on 
top of onions; next add rice, 
thep tomatoes and water; season 
to taste with salt and pepper. 
Cover and cook over low heat for 
about 45 minutes., or until rice 
is tender, (Adapted from Cooking 
with a Foreign Accent . ) 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



Mix rice, diced chiles, and 
sour cream. Alternate layers 
of ^ace mixture and grated or 
cubed jack cheese in a flat, 
2-quart baking dish. Top with 
layer of grated or cubed yel- 
low cheese. Pour melted but- 
ter or oleo over top. Bake at 
325 degrees until it bubblcFs. 
Serves 8. (Contributed by 
Maria Torres . ) 

CUBAN 

Jamba laya : 
1 1/2 cups diced cooked 

chicken 
1 cup cooked rice 
1 1/2 cups cooked tomatoes 
1 large onion, chopped 
1/2 bell pepper, chopped 
1 tsp. salt 
1/8 tsp. pepper 
1/2 cup celery, chopped 
buttered bread or cracker 

crumbs 

Combine chicken, rice, and 
tomatoes and cook for 10 min. 
Add onions, pepper, celery, and 
seasonings. Pour into baking 
dish and cover with buttered 
crumbs. Bake at 550 degrees 
for 1/^hour. Serves 6-8. 
(Froa Mrs. Imy Newfield; 
Teachers, Parents and Children 
of Montague Street School, 
My Favorite Recipe O 
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rice must be pounded with a mallet or I 
pestle until smooth. Dip hands into I 
water or use chopsticks and shape rice I 
into small, round balls. Roll rice 
balls in sesame seeds or in brown | 
sugar, or kiriko (yellow bean 
powder). (Contributed by Mrs. Pak.) 

FILIPINO 

Bibingka (Rice dessert): 
3 14-ounce packages of sweet rice 
1 cup sugar 
1 can of coco jam 

1 large can of coconut milk 
Steam rice with the coconut milk and 
sugar. When the rice is done, put it 
in a baking dish and spread coco jam 
on top. Bake in a moderate oven until 
bubbly. (Contributed by Marietta 
Duschane . ) 

TAIWANESE/LOS ANGELES 
Curried Rice: 

2 1/2 cups boiling water 
1 1/4 cups uncooked rice 
1/4 cup margarine 

1 package frozen peas 

1 piiiiiento, cut in strips 

1 tsp. salt 

1 1/2 t5ps. curry powder 
Mix the first five ingredients in a 
covered casserole and bake covered m 
preheated oven at 400 degrees F. for 
about 45 minutes. Cook and drain the 
peas. Mix lightly into rice with a 
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Calas (Rice cakes) 
2 cups cooked hot 



rice 



3 eggs, 
1/4 tsp. 
6 Tbsp. 
1 Tbsp. 
1 Tbsp. 
1/2 tsp. 
1/2 tsp. 



well beaten 

vanilla extract 
flour 
sugar 

baking powder 
nutmeg 
salt 



salad oil 

sifted confectioners sugar 
Mix together rice, eggs, and va- 
nilla. Sift together dry ingre- 
dients. Combine with rice mix- 
ture. In heavy 2-quart saucepan, 
heat 2 inches of oil to 375 de- 
grees F. Drop batter by tea- 
spoonfuls into hot oil. Fry 
until brown, turning once. Drain 
on absorbent paper. Dust with 
confectioners sugar. Serve with 
hot syrup, if desired. Makes 
approximately 2 dozen. (Con- 
tributed by Ms. Gloria Curtis, 
Office of Urban Affairs, LAUSD.) 



ERIC 



MEXICAN/LOS ANGELES 
Mexican Rice: 
1/8 cup oil 

1/4 cup finely thopped 
onion 

1 small tomato, cut into 
small pieces 

1 cup rice 
1/2 tsp. salt 
1/4 tsp. pepper 

1/4 tsp. garlic ponder 

2 cups warm water 
Saute onions in oil until 
they are a golden color and 
medium done. Remove from oil. 
(This will be added later.) 
Brown the rice. Stir in 
tomatoes and seasonings. Add 
water, let it come to a boil. 
Reduce heat, cover, and cook 
for 25 minutes or until done. 
(Contributed by Romey Acebo, 
Harding St. Elementary School.) 
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fork. Top with pimiento strips. This I 
curried rice may be served with meat, I 
poultry, or fish. From Foods From I 
Many Countries . ) I 

THAILAND I 

Khao Phat (^''Olden fried rice): I 

In Thai language, the word for rice I 

and food is V.m. same, Khao . I 

3 Tbsp. bu'.ter I 

1 6 oz. can tiny, cleaned shrimp I 

2 cups leftover cooked rice I 
5 chopped scallions I 
2 tsr. ginger | 
1/2 tsp. ground cloves I 
1/2 tsp. pepper I 
1/2 tsp. garlic powder I 

1 tsp. salt I 

2 Tbsp. soy sauce I 

Melt butter in skillet. Saute seal- I 
lions until golden. Add drained I 
shrimp; saute for 2 minutes. Add rice 
to skillet. Keep turninR food over 
with spatula until all sides are done. 
Add rest of ingredients, except egg, 
to rice mixture. Stir to combine. 
Crack egg into small bowl. Beat light- 
ly with a fork. Pour the egg over the 
mixture in the frying pan. Mix for 30 
seconds with a spatula. Serve at once. 
• (Adapted from Many Hands Cooking .) 
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Cornmeal Fingers (Indian bread): 
1 cap yellow cornmeal 
1 1/2 Tbsp. salt 
1/4 cup grated cheese (Swiss) 
1/4 cup soft butter 
4 cups water 
Add cornmeal, gradually, to boiling, 
salted- water , stiring constantly. 
Cook 20 minutes. Turn into a buttered 
8 inch square pan and chill- until firm 
Cut into strips 1 inch by 2 inches, 
split each strip in half, spread with 
butter and sprinkle with cheese. Put 
the halves together again and butter 
the top; sprinkle again with cheese. 
Place on a buttered sheet and bake at 
400 degrees for 15 minutes or until 
brown. (Adapted from rpcipe file of 
Office of Urban Affairs, LAUSD, Cour- 
tesy of Ms. Gloria Curtis.) 

Mi crowavp • Adobe Bread: 

3 cups whole wheat flour 

1/2 cup yellow cornmeal 

1 package active dry .yeas^t 

3 Tbsp. brown sugar 

3 Tbsp. oil 1/2 tsp. salt 

1 cup milk butter 
In small bowl of mixer, combine 1 cup 
flour, cornmeal, yeast, brown sugar, 
oil; and salt. Pour milk into glass 
measure and microwave HIGH 1S^2 to 3/4 
minutes until warm (120-130 degrees). 
Add to flour mixture whil? beating on 



milk (diluted) 
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FILIPINO 
Ensaimada: 

1 Tbsp. dry yeast 

1/4 cup warm water 

4 cups flour 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1/2 cup evaporated 

3/8 cup sugar 

3/4 cup butter or oleo 

6 egg yolks 
Melt yeast in warm water. Let stana 
a few minutes until mixture is foamy. 
Sift the flour and salt together, two 
times. Add about 1 Tbsp. sugar and 
about 1/2 cup flour to yeast and water 
and set aside 
Cream butter, 
beating until 
one at a time 



add sugar and continue 
well blended. Add yolks, 
beating -wel 1 . Add flourl 
alternately with milk.' Beat in yeast 
mixture. Beat thoroughly until smooth 
and elastic. Place in greased bowl. 
Cover with clean towel and let rise un-| 
til double in bulk. Separate into 
small equal portions. Roll out each 
to a thin sheet, butter well and roll 
sheet as you would a jelly roll. Coil 
this into a bun, place iv. a greased 
ensaimada mold and set aside to rise. 
When double in bulk, bake in 350 degreel 
oven until gold-en brown. Brush with 
butter and dust with sugar. (Adapted 
from Recipes of the Philippines .) 
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LOS ANGELE S 

Shortnin^ Bread: 
2 1/2 cups all-purpose flour 
1/2 cup packed light brown 

sugar 
1/2 tsp . salt 

1 cup butter, softened 
Stir f lokur,-^sugar and salt to 
taste. Cut in butter with elec- 
tric beater at low* speed or with 
pastry blender. Gather into a 
ball. P\Jt on lightly floured 
surface and pat or roll out to 
1/2 inch thickness. (Dough is 
very "short" so handle carefull; ^ 
Cut in diamonds or squares and 
bake on ungreased cookie sheets 
in moderate oven, 375 degrees,, 
for 15 minutes or until lightly 
browned. (From Multiethnic 
Studies in the Elementary Class- 
room : reprinted with permission.) 

Hush Puppies: 

2 cups corn meal 
1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp, baking powder 

1 1/4 cups milk 

1/2 cup water 
* 1 large onion, chopped fine 
Si ft the dry ingredients together 
and add the milk and water. Sti;* 
in the chopped onion. Add more 
neal and milk as may be necessary 
to form a soft but workable 
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JEWISH 



Challah (Egg bread) : 
1 package active dry yeast 
1/4 cup warm water 
1/4 cup Second Nature egg 

substi tute 
1/4 cup sugar 1 tsp. salt 
1/4 cup oleo 3 cups flour 
In large bowl sprinkle yeast over 
the warm water; let stand 5 min- 
utes. Add egg substitute, sugar, 
salt, oleo and 2 cups flour. 
Beat until smooth. Gra dually 
beat in enough remaining flour 
to make a soft dough* Turn cut 
on fl cured board; knead 5 minutes 
until smooth. Place dough in 
oiled clfan bowl, cover and* let 
rise 1 1/2 to 2 hours or until 
doub le in bulk. Punch down and 
divide into 3 equal portions. 
With hands form each port i on into 
a roll 2 inches wide and 14 inch- 
es long. Braid the three rolls 
and pinch ends to seal. Place 
on greased baking sheet. Coiner 
and let rise until double in 
bulk, about 1 hour. Bake at 375 
degrees for 30-35 minutes or un- 
til done. Cool on rack. NOTE: 
for a shiny crust, brush challah 
with a mixture of 2 Tbsp. egg 
substitute and 1 Tbsp. water 10 
ininutes before end of baking 
time. (Can be purchased.) 
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MEXICAN/LOS ANGELES 

Tortillas de Harina (Flour 
tor t i 1 las) : ^ 

4 cups flour 
, 1/2 tsp. baking powder 
1/2 tsp. salt 
2 Tbsp. oil 

1/2 cup lukewaim water or 
more if needed 
Combine all the ingredients. 
Mix with the hands until a 
nice ball of dough is formed. 
Make into small balls the size 
you want your tortilla to be. 
Roll them out, or pat them out 
with your hands. Make them 
round, and cook them on a 
griddle. (From Jessie Rivera; 
Teachers, Parents and Children 
of Montague St. School, My 
F av or i t e Recipe , ) 

PARAGUAYAN 

Sopa Paraguaya (Cornbread) : 
1 cup yellow cornmeal 
1 cup flour 
1/2 cup sugar 
1 Tbsp. baking powder 
1 tsp, salt 

1 egg 1 cup milk 

1 1/4 cup butter 
1 small onion, minced 
1/2 tsp/ butter 
4 02. Monterey Jack or 
Muenster Cheese 
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low speed. Beat 3 minutes at high 
speed, scraping bowl occasionally. 
Add 1/2 cup flour and beat at medium 
speed one minute longer. Stir in 
enough remaining flour to make a soft 
dough. Turn onto ligh*ly floured sur- 
face. Knead 5 to 10 minutes until 
smooth and dough does not absorb any 
more flour. Shape to form a 5 1/2 
inch flattened ball. Place in butter- 
ed 1 1/2 quart casserole which has 
been sprinkled with cornmeal. Butter 
top and sides of dough. Place casse- 
role in 13x9 inch or 10 inch square 
pyrex dish. Cover with plastic wrap. 
Microwave WARM 30 minutes until dough 
is almost doubled in size. Remove 
plastic wrap and leave casserole in 
water bath. To bake, micirowave SIMMER 
10-12 minutes or until no doughy spots 
remain. (Check at 7 minutes.) If cen 
ter top feels dry, cover just the 
center with a small piece of plastic 
wrap. Let stand 5 minutes. Brush 
with melted butter. Remove from cas- 
serole and cool. If desired, wrap in 
freezer paper and store. Makes 4 
servings, (Adapted from Valley News 
Food Section, October, 1975.) 
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CHINESE /LOS ANGF.LES 

feow (Steamed buns , Americanized 
method) : 

Steamed buns, called bow, are savorv 
yeast-dough pastries with round shape, 
smooth white skin, meat filling, and 
often a red dot or swirl on top. These I 
are easy to make at home, very pleasing 
to Anverican tastes, and practical be- 
cause the buns freeze well. They should 
be combined with a hot meat and vege- 
table dish. 



Easy Chinese Bows (yields 10 bows) 
Fi 1 1 i ng : 

1 c. roast pork 

2 stalks of green onions 

1 small can of mushrooms or 

5 black mushrooms (soak until soft) 

1 Tbsp. cornstarch 

Oyster sauce 



Buns : 

1 can refrigerator biscuits 
Red food coljpring 
1 straw 

10 3" squares of yaxed paper 

1. Dice pork into 1/4" cubes. 

2. Chop green onions and mushrooms. 
Combine with pork. 

3. Combine mushroom liquid, cornstarch 
in small saucepan; heat to boiling, 
until mixture thickens to form gravy. 

4. Add oyster sauce and meat mixture to 
gravy mixture; simmer 10 minutes 
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dough. With the hands, make 
pieces of the dough into pones 
(oblong cakes) about 5 inches 
long and 3 inches wide, a^nd about 
3/4 inches thick. Fry in deep 
fat until well browned. (Adapted 
from Multiethnic Studies in the 
Elementary Classrooro .1 



Fry Bread: 

4 cups flour 1 tsp. salt 

2 Tbsp. baking powder 

1/2 cup shortening 
Mix flour, baking powder and salt. 
While stirring, blend in short- 
ening until mixture has the tex- 
ture of cornmeal. Gradually add 
up to 1 cup of water, using only 
enough to make dough stick to- 
gether. Knead dough until it is 
soft and pliable. Roll into 
fist-sized balls. Let stand, 
covered by a towel, for 10 min- 
utes. Pat out to the size of 
large pancakes. 
Fry in one inch of oil in a heavy 
Iron skillet until golderi on both 
sides. Pierce any air pockets 
with a fork. Drain on paper 
towels or brown paper. Serve 
warm with sugar, honey or jam. 
(From §acramento City Unified 
School District, Sharing Our 
Diversity . ) ' 



ENGLISH 

Engli sh Pancakes: 

1 cup sifted flour 
1/2 tsp. salt 
3 eggs 1 cup milk 

2 Tbsp. melted shortening or 
cooking oil 

Sift flour and salt. Combine 
beaten eggs and milk. Add dry 
ingredients to eggs and milk; add 
shortening. Beat to a smooth 
batter. Heat a greased frying 
pan. Tilt pan so the batter 
spreads out. Turn pancake over 
as soon as It is brown. Brown 
other side. Roll up the pan- 
cakes. Serves 4. (Adapted from 
Foods Prom Many Countries . ) 

SWEDISH 
timpa 

MIDDLE EASTERN 

Pita (Pocket Bread) 

PORTUGUESE 

Pao Doce (Sweet Bread) 

FRENCH 

French Bread 

GREEK 

Tsoureki (Easter Bread) 



Mix the dry ingredients togeth- 
er into a large bowl and stir 
well. Break the egg into a 
small bowl and beat it lightly 
with a fork. Make a hollow in 
the center of the dry ingre- 
dients and pour the beaten egg 
into it. Add milk and beat 
mixture for a minute. Saute 
the minced onion in the butter 
until it is light gold in col- 
or. Grate the cheese. Fold 
the melted butter, onions and 
grated cheese into the corn- 
bread batter. Bake in 425 de- 
gree oven for 25 minutes. The 
top should be lightly browned. 
Test with a toothpick. Cool. 
Cut into squares. Serve while 
still warm. Serves 8-10. 
(Adapted from Many Hands 
Cooking . ) 

MEXICAN 

Te Elote (Cheesebread) : 
l-'cup oleo 

1/4 cup sugar 4 eggs 
1 cftn (4 oz.) diced green 

chilies 
1 can (17 oz.) crfeaa style 
corn 

1/2 cup shredded natural 

Monterey Jack cheese 
1/2 cup shredded sfiarp 
natural Cheddar cheese 
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5. Cool mixture in refrigerator until 
firm, approximately two hours. 

6 Flatten biscuits* place 2 generous 
teaspoons of filling into the center 
of each biscuit. 

7. Pinch edges together and place 
pinched side on the waxed sheets. 

8. Steam buns for 15 minutes. 

9. Wh^n the buns arc cool, put three 
red circles on the top center with 
the straw. 
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Corn Bread: 
2 cups white cornineal 

1 Tbsp. sugar 1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. baking powder 
2 Tbsp. drippings or shorten- 
ing 

2 1/2 cups buttermilk 
2 eggs 

Put cornmeal, sugar, salt, and 
baking powder into mixing bowl. 
Add eggs and milk. Melt drip- 
pings or shortening in baking pan 
in oven. Stir in batter. Pour 
batter into pan and bake 20-25 
minutes at 450 degrees. (Adapted 
from The Negro Almanac , 1967. 
Office of Urban Affairs, LAUSD.) 
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RUSSIAN 

Bl ack Bread 



ARABIC 



Khoubz Arabv (Arab bread) 
GERMAN 

Weissbrot Mit Kummel (White 
bread with caraway seeds) 

FINNISH 

Suomalais leipa (Finnish bread) 

NORWEGIAN 

Lefser (Potato bread) 

ARMENIAN 
Peda Bread 

SCOTTISH 

Oat me a 1 Soy Bread 

POLISH 

Coffee Cake 

ISRAELI 
Matzos 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
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1 cup flour 

1 cup cornmeal 

4 tsp. baking powder 

1/2 tsp. salt 
Cream margarine and sugar. 
Blend in eggs. Stir in chilios 
corn and cheese. Combine dry 
ingredients. Add to corn mix- 
ture, mixing until well 
blended. Pour into grease# 
and floured baking dish, 
11 3/4x7 1/2 inch. Bake at 
325 degrees, 50 to 55 minutes 
or until toothpick inserted 
comes out clean. Serve warm. 
(Contributed by Mitzi Gaynor 
in the Valley News Food Sec- 
tion, May 13, 1976.) 

ME XI CAN/ LOS ANGELES 

Bunuelos (Mexican pastry): 
1 pkg. flour tortillas 
1 deep frver (electric) 

with oil 
cinnamon and sugar mixture 
Cut tortillas in 4 inch pieces. 
Drop in hot oil. (Have vpl- 
unteer/aide stay and manage 
the fryer.) Remove from oil 
and drain on paper towels. 
Place on wtix paper and immedi* 
ately sprinkle with the cin- 
namon and sugar mixture. 
Serves 50. (1 large package 
tortillas.) (Adapted from 
Foods From Many Countries , ) 
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MEXICAN 

Jalapeno Corn Bread 

PORTUGUESE 

Massa Sovada (Portuguese 
sweet bread) 

Broa (Portuguese cornbread) 



PUERTO RICAN 

Pan de Maj orca (Chewy 
sweet roll) 

BARBADOS 

Coconut Bread 



JAMAICAN 

Banana Bread 
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FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 
Fruits 



Typical fruits: 
crabapples 
peaches 
apples 

wild cherries 
wild strawberries 
cranberries 
other berries 

(Wild strawberries were first dis 
covered and eaten by American 
Indians.) 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
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Typical fruits: 
papayas 
1 imes 
pear s 
peaches 
cherries 
breadf rui t 
plums 

wat erme Ions 
coconut s 
1 i chees 
grapef rui t 
loquats 



grapes 
mangoes 
pers immon s 
honeydews 
other melons 
apr i cots 
, lemons 
pineapples 
tangerines 
kumqua t s 
oranges 
gooseber r i es 



JAPANESE 

Mikan (mi-kan) orange 
Kaki (ka-ki) persimmon 



THAILAND 

Rakam (strawberry) 

SUMATRA 

Djeruk-mani s (sweet orange) 
Djenkol (acid fruit) 



PHILIPPINES 

Calamansi (sour lime) 
Karaias (cucumber- 1 ike fruit) 

CHINESE . 

Kiwi (gooseberry) 

Shih-chin-kuo-pin (watermelon shell 
fi lied with fruit) : 
.1 medium-size ripe watermelon 
24 canned lichee nuts, drained 
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AFRICAN, SOUTHERN 
A ND WEST INDIES 
Typical fruits: 
figs 
bananas 
grapfis 
olivas 
lime? 

pineapples 
peaches 
mangoes 
carmobolas 
eggfruit (Ti-E 
avocados 
cerumons 



UNITED STATES, 



coconuts 
oranges 
pears 
papayas 
apples 
honeydews 
roe Ions 
longans 

sopodi 1 las (nase- 
s) berries) 
cherirooyas 
sweequassas 



Typical fruits: 
apples 
berries 
apricots 
citrus fruit 
grapes 
dates 

GERMAN 



pears 
peache s 
me Ions 
avocados 
nectarines 



BARBADOS 

Ban ana Pudding: 
Banana means "fruit of the wise 
men." An early Roman scholar 
told of wise men in India who sat 
for days under the banana plants 
eating the delicious fruit. To- 
day, bananas are eaten all over 
the world. They grow best In hot 
and rainy areas lilre thiS' island 
in the West Indies. Buy plump, 
firm, unbruised, bright yellow 
fruit. Bananas that are hard are 
not yet ripe. Leave them at rooral 
temperature for a day or two un- 
til they soften. S 

4 bananas 1 cup milk 
' * 2 eggs pinch of cinnamon 



Backobstkompott (Compote) : 
5 cups mixed dried fruits 
2 cups sugar 
Peel of 1 lemon, cut in 

matchstick size pieces 
1 cinnamon stick 
Soak the fruit overnifht in water 
about 1 inch level above the 
fruit. In the morning pour off 
the liquid, and combine the" liq- 
uid with water to make 1 quart. 
Put sugar, lemon peel, cinnamon, 
and liquid into a large heavy 
saucepan, and bring to boil, 
stirring* often. When sugar is 
dissolved, add fruit, reduce 
heat to simmer and cook uncoverec 
until fruit is tender to the 
forJc, about 10 minutes. With a 
slotted spoon put the fruit into 
a heatproof dish. Boil the 
syrup until it Is slightly thick- 
ened, about S minutes. 
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Typic'al fruits- 
grapes mangoes 
le.raons nopals 
dates mameys 
papayas melons 
pitahayas zapotes 
avocados (aguacate) 
custard apples(guan&banas) 
pineapple (piUas) soursop 
guava (guayabas) 



i 
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MEXICAN 

Guacamole : 
2 ripe avocados, medium 
size 

'2 Tbsp. lemon juice 
2 Tbsp. grated onion 
2 Tbsp. chopped canned 

green chili 
2 cloves garlic, crushed 
1/2 tsp. salt 
1/4 tsp. pepper 
Mix all ingredients together. 
Cover and chill. Place on 
individual plates. Serve witi 
corn chips or tortilla 'chips, 
(From Foods Prom Many 
CountTies .) 
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8 canned loquats, drained 
8 preserved kumquats, drained 
8 canned water packed kumquats, 
drained 

Cut the melon in half crosswise. 
Scoop out pulp, remove seeds, and cut 
into cubes or balls. Combine melon an 
other fruit (cantaloupe, orange sec- 
tions, apple iredges, or other fruits 
may be added or substituted for some o 
the fruits listed.) Spoon fruit back 
into melon shells. Chill and serve. 
(Contributed by Susan Lee.) 

Notes on Fruit: 
Kaki (k&-k^) persimmon, is a fruit that 
ripens in farmyards and on hillsides 
all over Japan. Fresh, the k ak i is 
segmented and served as dessert all 
autumn long. Its taste lies somewhere 
between apple and apricot. Dried, the 
kaki becomes a winter staple, excellent 
for between meal nibbling, and an in- 
dispensable part of the New Year 
holiday. 

The breadfruit is cherished all through 
the Pacific, not only as a staple but 
as a delicacy. Strippiisd of its knobby 
skin by means of a seashell or coconut 
shell fsome Pacific Islanders say 
breadfruit must never be touched with 
metal) and baked or broiled, the fi- 
brous flesh of the breadfruit comes out 
tasting like a campfire potato or yam. 
In Hawaii, breadfruit chips, like 

13>J 
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2 slices of white bread I 
1/2 cup sugar 2 limes I 

1/2 tsp. vanilla I 
4 Tbsp. butter | 
Peel the bananas and mash with a I 
fork in a nixing bowl; Add eggs;! 
beat into the mashed banana. I 
Crumble the bread into bread I ^ 
crumbs; add these, sugar, vanillal 
milk and cinnamon to the banana I 
mixture. Add the juice of the I 
limes to the mixture. Stix well. I 
Add melted butter to the mixture.! 
Beat this mixture well (75 I 
strokes). Pour the banana mix- I 
i ture into the pan. Bake at 375 I 
degrees for 1 hour. Remove the I 
pudding from the oven and let it I 
cool for 1 hour. Cut into | 
squares. Serves 10-12. (From I 
Many Hands Cooking .) I 

I UGANDA I 
I FruTt Platter: J 
I Ugandans don't eat dessert. Theyl 
I snack on sweet ripe fruit and I 
I pieces of sugar cane. Uganda s I 
wet cliwate is ideal for I 
■ growing fruit. Yellow bananas, I 
I peeled and eaten raw, cubes of I 
I fresh pineapple, orange sections,! 
I and slices of pawpaw (papaya) I 
I sake up a typical fruit platter. I 
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CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



Fruits (Cont'd.) 



ERIC 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



potato chips, are sold in bags in the 
supermarket , When bre ad f rui t starts 
to feel soft as a ripe banana, and the 
green skin starts turning yellow and 
brown , then it is ripe and sweet enough 
to be baked ds a dessert, with the core 
pulled out and sugar and butter poured 
in . 

JAPANESE 

n learning Jewe 1 s : 
This gelatin-type dessert sets at room 
temperature and is entirely different in 
texture from Western style jelled 
desserts. Agar agar is seaweed and 
tas eless by itself. It is very sturdy 
and holds up even on a warm day when 
regular gelatin would melt. 

2 oz . agar agar (Japanese kanten) 

3 cups water 

1 1/3 cup sugar 
dash salt 

I tsp. lemon juice 
1 cup crushed pineapple, mandarin 
oranges 

Wash ai^d squeeze agar agar in a bowl 
with lOTS of cold water to remove any 
sediment. R^nse and remove all water by 
squeezing the agar agar. Place agar agar 
in sauce p^ti^ 3 cu^ltf^water and some 

red food coloring. Soak 30 minutes* 
Then cook over medium heat. Stir until 
dissolved. Add sugar and salt. Stir. 
Strain through a fine sieve into a 9 inch 
square pan. *dd lemon juice. After 15 
minutes add fruit. When set, cut into 
desired shapes. (Contributed by Mary 
Moreno, Eagle Rock High School.) 
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yse the fruits that are in sea- I 
son. Peel the fruit before plac-l 
ing on the platter. Arrange I 
tastefully and aesthetically. I 
Example: arrange the bananas so | 
that they radiate from the center! 
of the platter like the spokes ofl 
a wheel. Put the orange slices | 
and the papaya or melon slices 
between the banana slices. 
Squeeze the lime juice <^er the 
banana. Lime juice or lemon 
juice keeps bananas from turning 
brown. (From Many Hands Cookingj I 
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FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLE^: 
Vegetables 



Typical vegetables: 



7 V 
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corn 

squashes 
sweet potatoes 
white potatoes 
green peppers 
red peppers 
'wild onions 
tomatoes 



beans 
pumpkins 
arti chokes 
Chi les 
f hayotes 
frijoles 
yuccas 



Baked Pumpkin: 
niediuB puwpkin 

1 cup sugar 

1 tsp. salt ^ 

1/2 tsp. cinnamon 
Peel and cube the pumpkin. Place 
pumpkin cubes in baking dish and 
sprinkle with sugar and salt. Cover 
pan with foij and bake until soft. 
Shake cinnamon over pumpkin. Serves 
25. 

Zuni Succotash : 
1 TT?^p. shortening 

1 poT^d beef, cubed or groufid 

2 cups string beans, cut (fresh or 
canned) 

'2 cups corn, whole kernel (fresh 

or canned) 
2 Tbsp. sunflower seeds, shelled 

and crushed 
water to cover salt to taste 



Typical vegetables: """''^ 
cabbages snow peas 



'red beets 
sweet potatoes 
white potatoes 
cucunber s 
daikon (radish) 
soybeans 
taro roots 
dried gourds 
lotus roots 



bamboo shoots 
burdock 
red beans 
black beans 
ginger root 
eggplant 
pars ley 
celery 
squashes 



various mushrooms, esp. shiitake 
bok choy (Chinese lettuce) 
siv choy (Chinese cabbage) 
dav gok (long 'string beans) 

CHINESE 

Chinese Slaw: 

1 tsp. saV 1/4 tsp. pepper 
1/2 tsp. dry mustard 
1/2 tsp. grated onion 
1/J cup vinegar ^ 

2 ibsp. sugar 

3 Tbsp. salad ^il 
3 cups diagonally cut celery cabbage 

Mix all ingreaieirts, except cabbage, 
in a large 'bowl. Add cabbage. Toss 
to mix well. Chill. Garnish with 
watercress or sliced hard-boiled eggs. 
Serves 4. 
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4PRICAN . SOUTHERN UNITED STATES , 
AN D WeST IffSTET 

Typical vagetables: 
corn I cabbages 
manioc 



beans 

soya beans 
turnips 
CO 1 lards 
mustard greens 
white potatoes 
sweet potatoes 
yams 

cucoyams 



okra 

squashes 
cucumbers 
red beets 
onions 
tomatoes 

peas 

spinach 

carrots 



GHANA. NIGERIA 

Fufu (Hasneci vegetable) : 
2 pounds yams or sweet 

potatoes 
1 Tsp. salt 
Cook yams in boiling, salted 
water until tender. Cool and 
remove skins. Mash well. Add 
salt, pepper and margarine to 
taste. Put into a deep mixing 
bowl and beat with a heavy woode 
spoon until soft and smooth. 
Shape in-to a mound and serve in 
warm dish. Serves 12 to 15. 
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Typical vegetables: 



peas 

beans 

lentils 

turnips 

broccoli 

cucumbers 

mushrooms, 

potatoes/ 

cabbages 



onions 

spinach 

tomatoes 

lettuce 

carrots 

eggplant 

felafel 
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F RENCH 

TferTch-style Peas (Petits pois 
a la Fran9aise) : 
lettuce leaves 
2 cups shelled peas (or 1 
1 1/2 lb. pkg. frozen green 
peas] 
1/2 tsp. salt 

dash of pepper, nutmeg, and 
sugar 

1/4 cup butter or oleo 
Line bottom ^d sides of heavy 
saucepan with washed lettuce 
leaves. Add peas. Sprinkle witi 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, and. sugar. 
Add butter. Cover with' lettuce 
leaves. Cook, covered, over low 
heat for 20 minutes or until 
tender. Discard lettuce leaves. 



Typical vegetables: 

camote (sweet potatoes) 

beans 

manioc 

potatoes 

onions 

maize (corn) 

tomates/ j otomates (tomatoes, 
jicama 

MEXICAN 

Refried Beans: 
1 can (approx. 2 lbs.) 

refried beans 
1 cup grated cheese 
3 green onions, coarsely 
chopped 

Heat the refried beans. Top 
with grated cheese and chop- 
ped green onions (optional). 
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Vegetables (Cont.) 



Brown beef well in shortening. Add 
vegetables and simmer until meat is 
tender. Add crushed sunflower seeds 
to thicken and salt to> taste. Serves 
4. 



Egg Flower Soup (Dhan Fah Tong) : 
1/2 cup finely chopped water 
chestnuts 

1 quart chicken broth 

2 eggs 

salt and pepper to taste 
Place wafeer chestnuts in boiling chick- 
en broth, and cook for about 5 minucos 
Beat eggs and pour them into chicken 
broth 'after turning off the fire. Stir 
well and slowly until egg forms small 
flowers. Add salt and pepper to taste 
Serves 4. 
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ITALIAN 
Tossed 



5 
2 



1 



Salad (Insalata mista); 

2 heads lettuce, washed, 
dried, and chilled 

12 radishes, sliced thin 

1 red onion, sliced in rings 
tomatoes, cut in wedges 
cloves garlic, cut in 
pieces with toothpicks in 
each piece 

tsp. salt 1/4 tsp. papriki 
1/2 tsp. black pepper 

3 tsp. white vinegar 

2 Tbsp. olive oil or 1/4 cup 
salad oil 

1 medium cucumber, sliced thi 
Chill all vegetables after they 
have been washed and prepared. 
Rub the inside of a salad bowl 
with sliced garlic clove. Add 
salt, paprika, and black pepper 
Stir in white vinegar. Stir in 
olive oil. Mix in sliced cucum- 
Take hearts out of onion 
and add. Cover bowl and 
in refrigerator to raari- 
Just before serving time, 
add tomatoes, radishes, and 
lettuce. 12 servings. 



bers . 
rings 
pi ace 
nate . 



SWEDISH 

Swedish Carrots: 
6 strips of bacon, diced 
2 bunches of carrots 
1 No. 303 can whole tiny 
oni ons 

1 Tsp. cornstarch or flour 



if 
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Vegetables (Cent.) 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE ^ 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



SautI bacon until brown in heavy 
skillet. Remove excess fat. 
Scrape and cut carrots into soal 
slices or pieces. Put in skil- 
let. Add water and some onion 
juice until carrots are covered. 
Cook until almost done. Dis- 
solve cornstarch in water, and 
add to carrot mixture to thicken 
it slightly. Add whole onions, 
and reduce heat to low (or place 
in serving casserole in order to 
hold until serving time). 

DANISH 

Cucumber Salad (Agurkesalet) : 
3 large cucumbers 
1 cup water 
1 cup vinegar 

1 tsp. black pepper, if de- 
sired 
sugar to taste 
Wash and dry cucumbers thorough- 
ly. Peel, and cut into very 
thin slices. Mix water and 
vinegar. Sweeten to taste. Add 
the cucumber slices. Sprinkle 
with pepper. Let stand for 1 
hour before serving. Serves 9. 
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MEATS AND FISH 



ER?C7^ 

"^^U^^'T.. * 
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JAPANESE 
S ii^^^y^k i • 

1 pound round steak, 1/8 inch thick 
cut cross grain into bite-size 
pieces 

6 medium size onions 

1/2 cup sugar 

1 bunch spinach, washed and cut 
into bite-siie pieces 

1 small can of bamboo shoots, slice 
1/2 cup soy sauce 
1/4 cup water 

Cut the vegetables into bite-size 
pieces. Divide all the ingredients 
into 3 portions to be cooked in 3 
successive servings. Sear 1/3 of the 
steak in a small amount of oil in a 
skillet. Add vegetables, soy sauce, 
and sugar. Add 1 to 2 tablespoons of 
water if necessary. Stir occasionally. 
Cook until tender (about 10-15 min- 
utes.) Serves 6. 

Broiled Meat (Teriyaki) : 
1/4 cup sugar 1/2 cup soy sauce 

2 tsp. grated fresh ginger root 
(shoga) 

1/2 tsp. garlic, minced 
1 pound steak, sliced into 4 to 6 
Inch strips 
Combine all ingredients, except meat. 
Add the meat to the mixture and marl* 
nate for 2 hours in the refrigerator. 
Put the meat on bamboo skewers which 
can i>e. purchased in Oriental shops. 
Brush sauce on meat. Broil ot grill on 
hibachi. 
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peanut s 
fine 

peeled and 



NIGERIAN 

Groundnut Stew (Moamba) : 
(West Africa) 
4 pounds meat (chunks of 

beefp lamb, or chicken) 
6 cups water 
. 1 1/2 cups ground 
.2 onions, chopped 
, .2 sj^eet pQtataes , 
quartered 
6 hard boiled eggs, shelled 
4 cups hot cooked rite 
Put meat in water, bring to boil 
simmer fof 30 minutes. Add the 
peanuts and stir''' well. Add the 
onions., sweet potatoes, salt, 
took for 1 1/2 to 2 hours, or 
until meat is tender^ When ready 
tO' serve, place 1/2 egg on each 
plate and cover with some of the 
rice. Placo^ the' meat and sauce 
on top, of the rice. Serve with 
side dish of sliced cucumbers, 
chutney and sliced bananas. 
Seil^ves 12. 
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SWEHISH 

Swed i s h Meatballs: 

1 pound ground beef 
1/2 cup fine dry bread crumbs 

. 1' egg 
2/3 cup m i Ik 

2 Tbsp. grated onion 
1 t s p . salt 

1/8 tsp. nutmeg (optional) 

1/3 cup flour 

1 quart cold water 
Mix all ingredients, except flowr 
and water. Lightly form 1 1/2 
inch balls (approximately 4 
centimeters) . Brown in hot fat , 
Remove meatballs from pan. Brown 
flour in the remaining fat. Add 
cold water to browned flour. 
Cfoo 1 until thickened. Add meat- 
balls.^. Simmer 20 minutes. 
Serves 6. (From Foods ^ From Many 
Countries. 1 
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ACTfVITir.S 



SUBJECT AREA 



At the conclusion of the 
unit of stitdy, learners 
will be able to identify 
three similar foods from 
different cultures. 



Examp les 



3 rice dishes 
3 meat-on- 

skewer dishes 
3 snacks maVde 

of grain 



The learner will experi- 
ence, through tasting, 
smelling, and touching, 
similar types of foods 
prepared in ways typical 
of various cultures. , 
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Have the children name their favorite foods.] 
Divide the class into small groiins to con- 
duct research in the origins of favorite 
foods. (Example: All pizza fans working 
together. If many children name the same 
dishes, you may have to make some related 
ass i gnment s . ) 

Ask the groups to try to find a similar foot 
in another culture. ( P xan^P 1 : pizza and 
lahmajoun; burritos and cassia pork or mu 
shiu pork; knishes and empanadas; tacos and 
egg rolls; spaghetti and Chinese noodles; 

itacos and cheeseburgers.) Suggestion: Ask 
parents and refer to international cook- 

ihooks, such as Many Hands Cooking . 

Using the food grid, discuss similar foods 
from various cultures. Tf possible, arrange] 
for children to taste and compare similar 
Idishes. (See Taste Day activity.) 



Language Arts 
Social Science 



Social Science 



[Arrange a series of Taste Days, 
some or all of the following: 



i nc 1 ud i ng 



1. Plan Taste Days for use of several dif- 
ferent but related foods. (Examples: 
several rice dishes, vegetable dishes 
with similar ingredients prepared dif- 
ferently, or ground meat dishes from 
sever^al cultures.) If cooking is not 
possible, arrange for bread and cheese 
tasting, using breads from different 
cultures and a variety of imported or 
foreign-type cheeses. 



Language Arts 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
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OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 


SUBJECT AREA 


t 

The learner will experi- 
ence, through tasting, 
smelling, and touching, 
similar types of foods 
prepared in ways typical 
of various cultures. 

♦ 

« 


2. With the help of parents or volunteers, 
make some of the dishes in the class- 
room. If possible, introduce other 
dishes which are purchased or provided 
by parents. Include some unfamiliar 
foods. Encourage parents to assist witf 
favorite family dishes from various 
cultures. 

3. In the tasting process, encourage the 
learners to think of the odor and tex- 
ture of the food as well as the taste. 

4. Help children to learn the names of the 
foods in other languages. Have the 
learners ask for the foods by those 
names. 

5. Have learners tell or write about a 
"new" food which they have tasted that 
day, which they especially liked, and 
which they would like to try again. 

6. Help children to prepare and illustrate 
a recipe book of the dishes served on 
Taste Day. Include metric as well as 
English measures if possible. 

Taste Day should have considerable parent 
involvement. It may. ht easier to arrange as 
part of a multicultural celebration; but it 
should include classroom study of the simi' 
larities and differences among foods and 
emphasis on comparison of similar dishes 
through tasting. Comparisons should not be 
competitions, so the **Which one is better?" 
approach should be avoided. 


Science 
Language Arts 

Language Arts 

Mathematics 

» 



suG'ntSTED Acrrvrnus 

THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIFFERENCES OF FOODS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



The learner will experi- 
ence, through tasting, 
smelling, and touching, 
similar types of foo3s 
prepared in ways typical 
of various cultures. 



H«?lp children to make a scrapbook of pic- 
tures of foods for special occasions and 
from various cultures. Include recipes if 
possible. 



Art 



.Arrange a walking trip to a nearby super- 
market. Ask children to see how many cul- 
tures they can find represented by foods in 
the store. 

Lead children in singing songs about food, 
such as: 

"Atadwe: (Ghana) New Dimensions in Musi 
"Before Dinner" (Congo) Discovering 
Music Together , 3 

•'Planting Cabbage" (France) Making MusicI 
Your Own , 1 I 
"Tabulitora" (Lebanon) New Dimensions in| 

Music 

^Luis , Luis, Luis" (Puerto Rico) Making 
Music Your Own , 2 

'*The Molock Song" (fluileute Indian) 
Disco vering Music Together , 3 
rrHUrira** V^awnee tndi an.*) Making Music 

Your Own , 3 

^Street Vendors" (Japan) Discovering 
Music Together , 2 



Mus i c 
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OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIES 


SUBJECT AREA 


At the conclusion of the 

will be able to list com- 
ponents of a meal (such as 
a picnic) composed entire- 
ly of foods from cultures 
other than their own. 


Discuss food groups and well-balanced meals. 

n«7XLI WliA-lUXCII WW v-VFlULIiJr^C? VfCJ^X— L/cilclXlCCvl 

menus including food from various cultures. 


H«alth 


(Refer to objectives list- 
ed in each textbook,) 


Ask class to name examples of fruits and 
vegetables. Classify them according to-^ 
color, shape, plant source (tree, bush, 

cises in: 






Scott Fore sm an Reading Systems , K or 
16); Colors (TG, Chapter 2, pp, 2-16), 


Reading 




Addison Wesley Series, Level I 
Investigating School Mathematics , p , 21 
(TG p, 40) , 


Mathematics 


« 


J. B, Lippincott, Readiness for Learning 
Clinic , Kindergarten 

Drawing Common Forms 

Verbal Communication Skills. Card 2. 

Detective; Card 12, Making Picture 

Books; Card 13, Naming Objects in the 

Room 


Pre-Reading 

• 




Using the bulletin board: 





^ < Ask the children to bring to school maga- Art 

f zines, fruit and vegetable catalogs^ and Language ^ 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
THE UNIVERSALITY AND DIPPBRBNCBS OP FOODS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



old discarded picture booka. Let them cut 
out colored pictures of foods for display. 

In a bulletin board exhibit, list the naiaes 
of the eight colors most used by the learn- 
ers. Arrange the different colored foods 
around them. If a picture of a pink ham is 
lused, for example, explain, how the color 
pink is made by mixing two colors together. 
Discuss the green of peas and compare it to 
the green of spinach, cabbage, lettuce, 
green peppers , or celery. This study will 
[introduce learners to shade and hue of 
jcolors--colors that are all alike and calle 
green but not alike in hue. 



Use the bul 
the followi 
around the 
«■ I room c food 
the "food," 
own color n 
the food th 
the child i 
[peach; apri 
melon, red 
food? 



letin board for a game such as 
ng : Place color-name cards * 
room. Give each child in the 
n^ame. When you call the name o; 
the learner must go to his/her 
ame and hold it up. Try to name 
at portrays the color with which 
8 familiar. Examples: peach, 
cot, orange; tomato, red; water- 
What colors rarely occur in 



lUse the bulletin board to display the re- 
sults of an art lesson. Let the learners 
use crayons or other art processes to make 
pictures that show food being used in imag- 
lihatlve ways. 



SUBJECT AREA 



Art 

Health 



Language Arti 
Reading 



Art 
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ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 
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Learning about geometries:. 

Learners are always surprised to realize 
that many foods have geometric shapes. Ask 
them to think of foods shaped in^ 

Circles: cookies, pancakes, tortillas, 
osushi, oranges, plums, bis- 
cuits, puri bread, onigiri, 
fofos, bagels. 

Squares: crackers, bread, sandwiches. 

Triangles; wonton, pieces of pie, a 
half cut of sandwich. 

Rectangles: wonton, cake, ice cream 

bars, tacos, cpokies, slices 
of bread or a loaf of bread. 

Arrange for children to make a chart of 
foods that have geometric shapes. Ask chil- 
dren to bring to class or draw pictures of 
foods to illustrate this chart. Place ex- 
amples of the foods next to labels that name 
the type of shapes concerned. 

m ' ■ ' ■ 

Use the charts already prepared to illus- 
trate foods of geometric shapes. Ask 
learners to ^ake cards with geometric shapes 
on them. Begin by giving each child only 
one card. When the child*s name is called, 
he/she must match the card with the correct 
shape on the chart, name the shape , and 
name the food. 



Mathematics 



Mathemati cs 
Language Arts 
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OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITtHS 



Food-word associations: 

Provide the learners with old magazines and 
seed catalogs. Ask each learner to find at 
least two favorite foods, cut out pictures 
of them, and paste them on construction 
paper. Or, the learner can color or paint 
a favorite food. Use these to discuss im- 
portant information about food: Which foods 
beheath the ground, above the ground, 

Fr om 



trees ? 



grow 

grow on bushes , and grow on 
which countries do they come? Learners can 
make individual folders for the materials. 
Many city learners have never seen peas or 
beans growing on bushes, berries on vines, 
or fruits on trees. Many learners think 
that all foods come from this country. 



later 
"I Am 



be included 



1 n 



iThe above activity may 

jthe learner's personal — 
Ibook. (See page 9, Se 1 f - I den t i t y Unit.) 

Illse f avori te- f ood cards., and place these in 
la stack. Bach learner may take two cards. 

ell the learners they should study the 
Icards they hold up and make up stories about 
[the foods, using information they have 
learned. Give them several minutes to do 
Ithis. As each learner's name is called he/ 
she must stand up and show a card while 
telling the story ahout that food. 
These stories are often delightfully imagi- 
(native. Sometimes they are simply word- 
association reciials. The way in which a 



SUBJECT AREA 



Art 

Readi ng 
Sci ence 



Social Science 



Reading 
Language Arts 



IS;? 
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OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



learner expresses himself /herself can re- 
veal much about the learner, his/her 
thoughts, his/her likes and dislikes for 
particular foods, and even his/her emotions 
Food-words and possib le associ at ions may 
include : 

onion--hot, green, ring, grows in ground, 
smelly, daddy loves 'em, mommy hates 'eir 

rice--fried, boiled, white, brown , 
Chinese, sticky, mushy 

The learner makes a collage picture using 
cut-out magazine pictures, Examp les for 
headings: Fruits I Like, Red Fruit, Green 
Fruit , One Fruit , Three Vegetables , Frui t s 
That Come Over the Oceans, and Fruits That 
We Can Pick Off a Tree. 

The learner makes print designs using scal- 
loped or carved fruit or vegetables. Ex- 
amplest potato prints, cabbag,^ prints, 
turnip prints • 

The learner makes replicas of fruit from 
cl ay or paper mache • 



SUBJECT AREA 



Art 



Art 



Art 
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TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



BACKGROUND 

In many cultures, works of art are not created for the sake' of beauty sc much as for 
emotional and religious - significance. Arts and crafts often express beliv^fs and 
traditions of people. Some believe art began with painting, scarifying, and tattoo- 
ing the skin for adornment. These practices were common to most hunting tribes,., 
except Eskimos, because of the climate in their region. 

As a result of the activities of the Crusaders, explorers, and other adventurers who 
traded and exchanged Ideas and goods in many countries, there are similarities between 
arts and crafts in many cultures, MacramI, the art of knotting, is used in some form 
or another in most cultures. For example, in Arabia, macram^ is used on kerchiefs and 
shawls; in Babylonia, it is used for fringes on costumes; in Italy, towels are nade 
using a macrame technique; in Spain, lace is macraraed. The knowledge of macramfi was 
exported to South America and California during the 19th Century. England and Prance 
publish macrame books, and in Mediterranean areas macram^ is taught to children of 
both sexes. 

The arts and crafts of early Black Americans of the United States have not been suf- 
ficiently recognized. Blacks, slave and free, supplied the skilled manpower required 
for building mansions and other structures on the plantations. After the Mar of 
Independence, Blacks were encouraged to create art, which was used in their masters' 
homes and. by their own people. 

Chinese, Japanese, and Korean works of art differ considerably in their visual forms 
and spiritual content from those produced in Western cultures. The importance of 
positive-negative balances and the consequent use of empty space in painting reflects 
Eastern philosophy. The relationship between art and official life at one time was a 
distinctive aspect of Chinese culture; almost all works of art were produced in 
courts for rulers and mbles, 
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AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 

A frican Craftsman: The Ashant i . B'^A Educational Media, U min.. color. 
Ar ts and Crafts in West Africa . BFA Educational Media, 11 min.. color. 

Arts and Crafts of Mexico. Part I: Potterv and Weaving. Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Educationa i Corn. , 14 mi n . , color. 
Arts and Crafts of Mexico. Part ti. R..l.ptrv, Stone. Wood and Metals. Encyc 1 onaed i a 
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Britannica Educat i ona 1 Corp . , 11 min., color 
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Indian Families of the California Desert . Educational Horizons, 15 min., color. 

Indian Artists of the Southwest . Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp., 15 rain., 
color . 

Japanese Handicrafts . BFA Educational Media, 10 min., color. 
Maria of the Pueblos . Centron Product ions 15 min., color. 
Paper Mache . Independent Film Producers, 15 min. 

Southwest Indian Arts and Crafts. Coronet Instructional Films, 14 rain., color. 

GOAL 

To develop an awareness of similarities and differences among art and craft media, 
techniques and styles in diverse cultures, and to gain an appreciation of wide 
variety in art and craft products. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A. At the conclusion of the study, the learner will recoi?nize and distinguish artifacts 
from three different cultural traditions. 

B. The group of learners will complete two craft projects hased on knowledge of media, 
techniques and styles which are traditional in two different ethnic cultui^es. 

C. The learner will choose an art or craft object related to an ethnic culture for 
classroom display, and will explain his/her choice to the class. 
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TRADXTIONAU FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



CATEGORY 



Pottery 



Textiles 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



United States 

— Pottery snaped by hand; was a 

woman's craft. Fired outside, using 



manure for fuel 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



J apan 

— Used very simple colors, pottery on 
wheel; used kiln 
See page 98. 



U nited States , 
Applique, using animal hooves and 

metal plates 
See page 99. 

Navajo 
Blankets 
See page 100. 

E sk imo 

Women chewed leather to soften it 
for making clothes. 

Tlingit Indians 

^ove ctilikut blankets (the warps 
are shredded cedar bark twisted with 
aountain goat's wool; the woofs are 
pure wool) 

Plains S Lakes Indians 
'finger-woven mats, bags and sashes 
from vegetable and animal fibers, i 



Hawa i i 

— Tapa cloth made from bark on palm 
leaves 

Japan 

Vegetable-dyed cloth 

Stencils 

See page 99. 

Java 
Batik 

See page 99. 
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TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPE AV/MEDITERRANE AN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


Africa 

Was a/ woman's trait. 
See page 98. 




• 

Mexico 

Pottery shaped by hand; 
much left unglazed 
Iron oxides used 


United States 

Glazed jars; earthen 
containers ' 
See page 98. 




• 


Africa 

Akinkira cloth 
See page 99. 

United States 


India 

Snail mica discs (like nirrors 
on clothes) to create patterns 

United States 


Guatemala ' 
Back-strap loom 

/ 

Mexfco 

"Designed on cotton cloth 


Embroidered frocks and pat- 
terned textiles produced by 

«' 


(European influence) 
Quilts and coverlets 

Norway 

Tapestry designed as wall 

n s it {{ X 11 {$ 3 

Mediterranean Countries 


produced by brocading 




Printed cloth 






Israeli 






Torah covers 
Challah covers 
Kipot 




• f 


• 


J 7s 
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TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



CATEGORY 



Tojrs 



AMl-RICAN INDIAN 
ANO FSKIMO Hf-RlTAGi; 



United States 

Kachina wooden dolls 
See page 1 () 1 . 

Yuma Indians 
Clay dolls 
See page 101 . 

U nited States^ 

Balls made~of deer skin and stuffed 
withdeerhair 



ASIAN AMFRICAN 
AM) PACn-U: INLAND flKRITAGU 



Japan ^ ^ 

Paper mache to^s 
Paruma dolls 
Clay dogs, monkeys 
Janken PO 
String games 
See page 100. 



Macrame 



C alifornia Indians 
"textiles are mostly openwork fabrics 
made by looping, netting or 
crocheting. 



Gaines 



Japan 
Go^ 



Hana (cards) 

Shogi 

Mah-Jongg 



TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HJERITAGE 


nUROPHAV/MEmTHRRANF.AN 
AMHRICAN HHRITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


Africa 

(Ashanti tribe) 

Akuaba doll (fertility doll) 
See page ini- 


Greece 

Children's toys made of paper 






Arabia 


South America 




Knotted fringes , shawls 


Macrame imported in 1800's 




Babylonia 






Fringes on costumes 






Italy 
Towels 






Spain 
Lace 


* 


• 


England and France 






Macr ame book s 


♦ « 


isi 




• 
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TRADITIONAL FOLK 


ARTS 


AND CRAFTS 








CATEGORY 




AMERICAN 
AND ESKIMO 


INi)lAN 
HERITAGE 


ASIAN 
AND PACIFIC 


AMERICAN 1 
ISLAND HERITAGE 1 



Painting 



United States 

Paintings of hunting and battle 
scenes on hide 

Early designs and decorations for 
dresses, shirts, and shields 
were painted on. 
See page 102 . 

Nava j OS 

Sand painting 
See page 103. 



Tibet 
Banners 
See page 101 . 

China 

Kites in shapes of birds and animals 

Polynesia 

Painting on barkcloth 

Japan /China /Korea 

Calligraphy and scroll painting 
Sumire (brush painting) 
Bankei (sand painting) 
See page 101. 



Masks 



iS3 
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Iroquoi s (Senecas) 
Cornhusk masks 

Iroquois ' 

— Carved masks made from living trees 
See page 104. 

N orthwest Coast 

Elaborate carved wood ceremonial 
masks 

Pueblo Indians 

Masks representing the gods are worn 
at ceremonial dance, some fitted over] 
the head and topped with »'tablats" 
of wood. 



Melanes j a 
Masks 

See page 103. 

Ja oan/China/Korea 

Paper sachS sasks of demons and 
humorous characters 



IS} 
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' — ^ TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 


I 


BLACK AMERICAN 
nci\i I Hue 


EUROPEAN/MEDITHRRANEAN 
AMFRITAN HFRITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 




Africa 


Be Igium 


Mexico 




Rock painting 
See page 102. 


Paintings of people in every- 
day scenes 


>4ural paintings used for 
decoration of public places 




United States (Creole) 
Portrait paintings 
See page 102. 


Italy 

Religious paintings 

Spain 

Learned the art of painting 
from European masters 

England 

Portrait painting 

Par i s 

Considered by some to be the 
artistic center of the world 

I srael i 

Cal ligraphy 
Ketubot 


Brazil 

Paintings of everyday 
sub j ect s 




Africa 

Animal masks, Nimba masks 
Sec page 


■ 
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TRADITIONAL FOLK 



ARTS AND CRAFTS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND FSKT^O HERITAGE 



Basketry 



Sculpture and 
Carving 



Paper 



mc 
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United States 



Oldest Indian art, used porcupine 
quills 

See page 104. 
Pomo Indians of California 



Excelled in basketry, frequently 
W0V2 feathers into the baskets 



United States 



Carved wooden helmets for Indian 
warriors. Ornamental combs, 
tobacco pipes 
See page lOS. 

Eskimo 

Totem poles, carvings on ivory of 
walrus tusks 
See page 106. 

Pu jjet Sound 
Wood carvings 
See page 106. 



Chippewa 

Preserved ceremonial details of 
dreams on long (16 inch) birch bark 
rolls 

Chippewa and Algonkian 

— i^Smen created transparencies from 

paper-thin birch bark folded and 

bitten to make design 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



Japan 

Male of bamboo, grass, branches, or 
bark 

See page 104. 



Polynesia^ Melanesia 
Sculpture is main art. 
Woodcarving 
See page 105. 



China 

Ivory, lade, soapstone, quartz 
carvings . 



Made from bamboo, straw, jute, maize 
leaves, rice, and esparto grass 

Ja pan 

Bark from mulberry osier 
Japan 

OrTgarai art of folding paper 
Mongiri; Kirtgami 
See page 106. 



TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



HUROPEANVMEDITIiRRANnAN 
AMHRICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



Africa 



Cowrie shells, glass beads 



United States 

Wrought iron crafts; 
tion of mansions and 
bui Idings 



construe 
p lantat ion 



Greece 

Terra« cot ta 
Carvings of 

Israe 1 i 



figurines 
stone 



Nigeria^ Benin 

Famous for sculpture. Very 
similar throughout Afri>:a* 
Carvings of iron and gold; 
ornamental combs 
See page 105. 



Mezuzot spj ce 
breast p 1 at e , 
dre ide 1 



box, 
Yad . 



Torah , 
menor ah , 



Europe 

Made of pulp of rags 

France 

Paper from wood (Introduced hy 

Reamer) 

Col lage 

See page 106» 



is J 



New Mex ico 
Works 



of silver, tin, and 
gold. Wood carvings de- 
picting the Spanish and 
Indian cultures. Carved 
jade, tiny life-like 
figures 



Otomi Indians, Mexico 
Paper fetish figures 

Argentina 

Paper folding 

Mexico 

Paper laachl piffatas - toys 
for Christmas filled with 
candy 

ISr. " 



TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



CATECORY 



Paper (Cont'd.) 



AMERICAN 
AND FSKIMO 



INDIAN 
HERITAGE 



Special Arts 



Skin leatherwork 

Moccasins, clothing, pipe holders, 
, pouches, tipi covers 

Beadwork and shell work 



Woodwork 

— BostsT dishes, totem poles^ utensils 
boxes (containers), pipe stems, 
baby carriers, sleds, flutes 

Barkwork 

Canoes, rattles, containers 

Stonework ^ . 

— Arrowheads, blades, points, beads, 

pendants 



! Id 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



Polynesia 
Tattooing 
See page 107. 

Japan 

Tea ceremony 

Flower arrangement 

Bonsai (miniature plants) 

Landscaping 

Martial arts 

Haiku (poetry) 

Kabuki (theater) 
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TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



BLACK AMFRICAN 
HERITAGE 



!: URO PE AW MI- n rn; RR AN i: AN 

AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



Poland 

Peasants paper cutout des i gns 
Germany 

Paper decorations f^r Christma: 
trees 

Spain 

Paper f o Iding 

H olland 

Three-dimensional sculpture 

Sweden 



Folded paper light shades 



Greece, Egypt 

Mosaic from small pieces of 
material put together to create 
a design or picture 



Mex i CO 

Many beautiful objects arc 
made of tin 
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GRID REFERHNCES 

Category : ^*^flttery , 

Culture nroupT~ Asian American and Pacific Isl and Heritage 

Country: Japan 

Japanese ceramics were strongly influenced by the ^^^"^ 1 udlJ'^roLr'b lacks'^whlLs' 
kept very simple. The colors are generally subdued and include browns, blacks, whites, 

yellows, and greens. 

White slip is used extensively and combined with a poured or running glaze. 

Iron glaze is very ponular. Potters use the wheel technique and kilns for firing pots. 

Category: Pottery 

Culture Hroup: Bl ack American Heritage 
Continent: Africa 



In 



Pottery has been shaped bv hand. Pottery making has usually been a woman's craft. 
ce^Jaln tribes! men produced decorated pots of hig,h quality. Men worked together at 
small pottery plants or workshops while women worked alone. 

Culture Croup: Black American Heritage, » 
Special Type: Pl antation 
Country: United' States 

A type of plantation pottery, including glazed jars and earthen J J^^^^^ ' . 
produced by slave craftsmen. The African influence was evident in these products. 

/ 

Category: Pottery ^ 

Culture nrouiTi American Indian and Eskimo Heritage 

Country: United States 

Most American Indians used the coil method for making potte^. The woman "^ually dug 

the clay from a pit, added sand and crushed pieces from an old pot, then mixed and 
kneaded until it was smooth. 



Category: Te xt i le s 

Culture Group: A sian American and Pacific Island Heritage 

Country: Japan 

Type of Product: Stenci Is 

Artists used stencils to make designs. The stencils were held together with human 
hairs. Cloth was dyed with vegetable dye. 

Country: J ava 

Type of Product: Batik 

Batik is thq drawing and coloring of certain designs on materials with wax and dye. 
Java developed and pracMced batiking on a large scale. 

Patterns are drawn on w^ith a tj anting , a fine, wax-filled pencil. Then the cloth is 
dyed and hung outside to dry. For each additiofial pattern, the process must be started 
all over again. The finished material is called batik. 



Category: Text i le s 

Culture Group: Blj(5k Amer i can Her i tag e 

Continent: Afric a 

Type of Product: Akinkira Cloth 

African tribes decorated their textiles in many different ways. For example, Akinkira 
cloth is printed in black dye with various small stamps cut from pieces of calabash. 

Some designs are made in a process^ of mixing mud with a concoction of bark. Cloth is 
sometimes made of silk strips ^produced on a narrow loom and then sewed together. 

Africans also used glass beads bought by tribesmen to decorate robes and crowns. 



Category: Textiles 

Culture Group: American Indian Heritage 
Country: United States 

p Some American Indians appliqued animal hooves and metal plates to fasten on garments 

^ so they would rattle or clang when the wearer moved. They also applied shells and 

' O beads (the latter acquired in trade) on garments. - _ 



ERIC , 



Tribe: Navaj o 
Product: Blanket s 



Clothe, were .ade of wood and cedar bark N-ajo blankets were »aae of wool 

mountain goats. The wool was colored with dyes J in miking blankets 

After Spaniards brought sheep to the Southwest, sheep s wool was usea in b 

CuuSre^GroJif^ Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Japan ^ 
Products: Toys and Masks of Paper Mache 

some toys and masks of demons and humorous characters are ^ade of paper .ache in Jaj,an. 

Countryr Japan 
Product : Daruma Dolls 

J . ; »ri>-r(.nturv Indian priest who is credited with the 

Daruma dolls were named after a """^"-""^"'(^'.'j s_e„t „i„e years In deep 

creation of Zen Buddhism. According to the legend Dharma spent n y^^___^^.^^ P^^ 

meditation " P"* 'ris saiJ ?o hJte ro!"d atl the way from India to Japan to 

t^^^^'-l'^^^^r^-'^ ;SeT.r.^er."NU iSarnrei^ation. 
r"::e ^S^trctst-^hrd^in-a^r^houirtrbrci-aJms-MaiSst ..n or poor health. 

...ishing" daru»as are made -'^hout eyes When the owner make, » -i'^.^e PJ^j;* s^lj^one 

:i;:-m'aS: o'th^r;^: i^iri^'e;':rchnther1omp.ny They symbolic a happy 

coup" ^he%air is usually painted in bright reds and dark blue. 
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Category: Toys^ 

Culture Group: Black Araerican_ Heritage 
Country: Ghana, As ha n't i Trihle 
Product: Aku afea Do 11 " 

A legend tells of a married couple who were unable to have children. They went to 
their priest, and he gave them a fertility doll. The woman wore the doll in her pocket 
or sa;^h, and nine months later she had a child. 

Today the Akuaha dolls are carried by pregnant mothers as good luck for a healthy haby. 
A doll with an oval head represents a girl baby, one with a square head represents a 
boy baby, and a doll with a round head signifies a wise child. 



Category: Toy s 

Culture Group: A merican Indian Heritage 
Country: U nited States, Pueblo and Yuma Indians 
Products: Ka china and Yuma DollT 

Dancers among the Pueblo Indians of the Southwestern United States give Kachina dolls 
to children as gifts. Kachina dolls are carved from the soft wood of cottonwood trees. 
There are different dolls for different dances. 

The Yuma Indians made clay dolls for children to play with. 



• Category: Paint in g 

Culture Group: Xslan Awericsn and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Tibet 
Product: Banners 

Tibetans paint banners to aid meditation. Many are also embroidered or appliqued. 
They are h ing in temples or on family altars or are carried in religious processions 
by monks. They are colored with pigment of vegetables or mineral substances mixed 
with glue. The finished paintings are mounted on rollers. 

^ Country: Japan 

Product: .Scroll Pairting and Calligraphy 

s Mountains, mists, valleys 4nd rivers are favorite subjects of scroll painters. The 

' rr»9^ 101 

JE^. - 201 

^Vk^..;.LA . 



.rush used has a very fi.e P"^- -J/^^^^r/ f^jreS! i^^l" ..ul^^ ^^U^^e 

brush «.akes a great difference in the ^ the hrush makes a powerful 

i^^',VaLL';"^U^'.: i;r.:ae':rrc;ons. ^hLh ec„s,st of long sheets of 

paper that are kept rolled up. 

calligraphy, or writing, is an i"-P"""V ^."VLine ''1ris"arj"o'rtgtnal ircl-'f""' 
is important. F.ach character has a specific """i"* • , ' ""scrolls. Scrolls 

^^roirrss^i-: reir^?or-erv^^ragir::/:rcL^iirnr:;rtrrec"d important 



Category: Pai nting 

Culture Group: Black American Heritage 
Continent: Africa 
Product- Rock Painting^ 

Artists in Africa obtain colors for P^i-i^.^^^- , '^.t"" Uc w:inr l^'^Idr Jro^ 

and colored stones into powder and mix them with animal rat. 
soot or charcoal. Hollow bones are used for brushes. 

Country: United States 
Product: Portrait Paintings 

;:;.;:;r;:r.:.-;:;:;.f,r":;:.r;;';J.;7..;:;f;;;p^^ 

taught painters who was known for his family portraits. 
Category: Painting 

Culture Group: American Indian H eritage 
Country: United States 
Product: Paintini^s on Hides 

The Indians loved to paint scenes of hunting ZTof IVJflVo or 

from minerals and plants. Brushes were made from the spongy knee 
from horns, sticks, or animal hairs. 
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In later years, Indians began to use paper, pencils, and crayons supplied by European 

settlers. They also learned to use water colors, 
« 

Country: ' United States 
Product: Sknd Painting 

Scind paintings are made by dropping fine grains of colored sand ofito a bed of natural 
sand. Designs usually show Navajo gods and the wonders of nature. Sand paintings were 
used in magic-healing ceremonies and were begun in the morning. The Navajos believed 
that the paintings had to be finished and destroyed before sunset on the same day. 

Category: Mask s 

Culture Group: Asian Amer i can and Pacific Island Heritag e 
Area: Me 1 a n e s i a 
Product: Masks 



Masks are used by the natives of Melanesia in secret societies and dances and to re- 
present the dead. Melanesians like bright colors. Red and yellow chemicals for the 
masks are taken from the earth, white paint comes from lime, and black paint comes 
from soot or mud. Blue and green colors are seldom used. Melanesians identify with 
the soil and earth colors rather than with ocean blues and greens. \ 



Category: Masks 

Culture Group: Blaek Ajnerican Heritage . 
Continent: Africa 

Product: Nimba (Mask) « ^ 

Wearing of the Nimba is belie\'ed to. increase the fertility of the soil, livestock, and 
the tribe itself- Animal masks are worn for control of the forces connected with hunt- 
ing, cultivation, and animal husbandry. When a person wears a mask, he/she is no longer 
considered to be a person biit a spirits 

Some masks are not only worn in front of the face, but also horizontally on top of the 
head or tipped diagonally on the forehead; Certain masks fit over the head like a 
helmetj and tall headdresses are worn that are attached to tight-fitting caps woven 
like bask^tSp Some masks are used to frighten away strang,ers, especially women, from 
religious rites and meetings of secret societies. 
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Indian Heritage 



Category: Masks 

Culture Group: American — rcT^T^Tfl Trihel 

Country : Uni ted St at es , .IX99>2?-> f-iSeneea Tr i be^ 

Product : TTasks 



•«,nnrtnnt Dart in the ceremonies of the Senecas. one of fMe Iroquois 
Masks play an important pari m tnc 

tribes. 



other aasks were 



The Senecas wore corn-husk '"-^^^^^/X ^^^^ ^'^^'^ 
drive away the evil spirits and cure ^^^.^^f' c powers. If a mask was 
trees to keep them "alive" and protect their magic powers afternoon, 
the tree in the morning it was painted red. If it was cut 
w^s painted black. 



worn to 
from living 
cut out of 
it 



Category: B asketry 
Culture GroupT Asian 
Country: Japan 
Product: Baskets^ 



American and Pacific Heritage. 



Bamboo, grass 
for displaying 
clothes, purses 



and hark are used 



branches , 

flowers, in tea ceremonies, 
and many other products 



by the Japanese to 
and in daily life, 
are al so produced . 



make baskets, which 
Hats, shoes, boxes 



a re 



Category: Basket ry 

Culture r.^ntip-. American Indi an Heritage 
Country: United States 
Product: Baskets 



used for storing, carry- 



Basket makin, is perhaps the °l''"%i"„j;i-,»';„au«d"f rom"<,ots and hark. 



The colors come 



ing, and cobking, 
Northern Mains and Northeastern .trihes used th^ 

make beautiful designs Only Northern Plains^a^^^^^ ^^.^^ dresses, etc.) 

in decorating baskets (as well as ^^^'^^^"^f ^^l,, ^eads to the Indi 
When Europeans settled in J^®^^^*' than porcupine quills, 

beads to decorate baskets became more popular tn»n v y 



Use 



of the 



ERIC 
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Category: Sculpture and Carving 

Culture Group: Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Areas: Polynesia and Melanesia - ' ' ' ' 

Product: S culpture 

Art on the islands of Polynesia and Melanesia consists chiefly of sculpture. The 
natives usually did not have metals and other materials to work with, so they made 
carvings from stone and wood. Polynesians used fine woods for sculptures and valued 
beaut if ul graining . 

Category: Sc ulpture and Carving 
Culture Group; Bl ack American Heritage 
Continent: A frica ^ 
Product: S culptur e 

In Africa, Nigeria and Benin were the most famous for the work of their sculptors. 
They carved not only ceremonial objects for their kings but also bowls, stools, and 
other household articles. 

Few horses are kept in Africa because of disease and lack of pasture land. Where there 
are horses, they are frequently the subject of sculptors. Often the horse is repre- 
sented as smaller than the man to show that man is more important. 

Ornamental comhs carved from gold and silver are also typical African art objects. 

Category: Sculpture and Carving 
Culture Group; American Indian Heritage 
Country: United States ~~' " , 

Product: Carvings 

Indians produced large carvings fros big trees. Statues were carved with sharpened 
seashells and sharks' teeth. Indians did not have iron or steel tools until Europeans 
settled in America. 

Giant cedar totem poles stood In front of homes on the Northwest coast of what is now 
the continental United Srates. Carvings on the totera pole told the story of the 
family's ancestors. 
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wooden helmets were used to protect Indian warriors in battle and were carved to 
frighten the enemy. 

Indians were the r^J--,--'::,rLd:"o?%rir:i;:s?:nl"a"nL!rraii:r ^la. 

Is"" ZT.t o "'^iper^'ucras the peace pipe) »ere used .n cere.on.e.. 
JuUam ?enn"»oked a peace pipe with the Delaware Indians. 

Country: United St ates, Eskimos 
Product : Ivory Carving s 

EsKi.os have, long made carvings fro. the ivory of walrus tusks. Artist, are usually 



men . 



Country: United Stat es. Puget Sound Indians 
Product: Wood Carvings 

The Indians living in ^ ^^l^^^^/t^lr^^^"' 

masks, and totem poles. These Indians even 

The carving is done by the men of the tribe. 



',^.]'AII'LJ ^..... ..erican and Pacific Isl and Heritage 

Country: Japa n 
Product: Origami 



Origa.i. the art of p.Per folding is popular in .ap.n. -^^^^ ^^^^^ 
birds, animals, people, and oujecxs. » 



^■;;!'.°!'^;.-^....o r.,n/Mediterr.n.an Africa n Heritage 

Country: France 
Product: Collage 

I X J 4n France A collage consists of paper, on 

:Sn;Sh:rrJlT:.ll/arIi"tc:;t'iL^"gn!T.«ed on a paSer hacking or canvas. 

2U . , 
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A naturalist named Reamer invented the manufacture of paper from wood. 



Category: Special Art 

Culture Group; Asian American and Pacific Is land Merit age 
Areas: Polynesia and Micronesia 
Product : Tattoos 

Masters of tattooing were highly respected and occupied the same rank as wood carvers, 
sculptors, and priests in Polynesia and Micronesia^ The whole body was tattooed. 
The process of tattooing took years. 

Country: J a pan 
Product: Tea Ceremon y 

TUb custom of holding a tea ceremony began in China and was introduced in Japan, 
where it became very popular. A separate house or room in the main house is set 
aside for conduct of the tea ceremony. The room usually has low doors so that a 
person must stoop to a humble position to enter. Every step of the tea ceremony 
takes place in a prescribed manner. 

Special green tea is prepared, mixed, served, and drunk in accordance with strict 
rules. The only conversation permitted relates to subjects such as art, music, and 
poetry. Simple pots and cups are used to show that beauty can be found in simple 
ob j ects . 




SUGGESTED ACTTVlTtUS 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIKS 



SUBJECT AREA 



i?' 



The learner will make a 
replica of pottery from 
a selected culture. 



Suggestions to teacher: 

Discuss the methods used 
by people of various cul- 
tures in making pottery. 
Discuss its. use. (See 
Grid References.) 

Permit pupils to experi- 
ment with clay. Explain 
how clay feels and looks 
and what can be done with 
it. Describe slab and 
coil methods of making 
pottery. 

Have students collect 
"found objects" to decor- 
ate clay objects. 



Follow up: 

Arrange a trip to a col- 
lege, high school, or 
pottery studio so children 
may see pottery, being made 
on a wheel. 



CLAY POTTERY 



Coil Method 



Art 

Crafts 

Language Arts 



1.. Roll out clay to less than 1/2 inch 
thickness and cut in a circle. 

2. Roll more clay into coils and stack 
them around the inside edge of circle, 
securing each layer with water on a 
sponge. 

3. Smooth the outside of the pot with 
moistened fingers or sponge. 

Slab Method 

1. Roll out clay to less than 1/2 inch 
thickness . 

2. Make designs, using "found objects." 

3. Cut out shapes for clay objects, such 
as round discs for pendants, Indian 
and African jewelry, buttons, and tilesj 
like those produced in Mexico. 

If a kiln is available, let clay objects 
become leather hard slowly and then fire 
them. 

Materials: 

1. Clay - size of grapefruit 

2. Rolling pins 

3. Very large nails for cutting 

4. Containers of water 

5. Sponges 

6. Found objects 

7. Glazes 



SUGGOSTED ACTtVlTlUS 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIKS 



SUBJECT AREA 



The learner will weave or 
batik a cloth pillow. 



Suggestions to teacher: 

Discuss the siaterials and 
methods used to make tex- 
tiles in various cultures 



Obtain and show the stu- 
dents examples of various 
text i les . 



The learner will construct 
a Japanese Oaruma Doll and 
an African Akuaba Doll. 



TEXTILES 



Instructions ; 



Weaving 



Art 



1. Cut muslfti into strips. 

2. Dye the strips different colors. 

3. Weave the strips. 

4. Make two woven sections. 

5. Turn sections inside out and stitch, 
leaving a small area open for stuffing 

6. Stuff and complete stitching. 



Batik 



Instructions : 



1. 
2. 



3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



Select two square pieces of muslin. 

Draw designs on the pieces of muslin 

with different colored felt pens^ 

(Keep the design large and simple.) 

Cover the designs with melted wax. 

(Use a paint brush.) 

Dip the muslin pieces into cold dye. 

Dry the pieces of muslin. 

Stitch and stuff the pieces to make 

the pillow. 



TOYS 



Darumas 



Rubber Ball Daruma 



*rt 




Art 



FRir 
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1, Cut a rubber ball that is 2 inches in 
diameter in half. 



SUGGUSTED ACTIVITIUS 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITTKS 



^ SUBJECT AREA 



Suggestions t;o teacher: TOYS (Continued) 



Discuss, the significance 
and use of the Daruma Doll] 
of Japan and the Akuaba 
Doll of Africa. 



2. Cut cone pattern and decorate the face 
3! Glue the edges together to form cone. 
4! Attach cone to base, using masking 
tape . 



Egg Shell Daruma 
1 . 
2. 

Akuaba Dolls 



Fill half an egg shell with clay or 
plaster of paris. 
Finish Daruma as above. 



Art 



Instructions : 



J 



1. 
2. 

3. 



4. 

5, 

6. 
7. 



Roll a ball of clay in your hands. 
Flatten the clay with the palm of your 
hand . 

Use a toothpick or similar ob:)ect to 
cut through the clay and make a doll's 

body. - 
Use the toothpick to draw face and 

body. 

Place a hole through the to^ of the 

head. ^ 

Fire the clay j.n a kiln. ^ 

String some yarn or a strip of leather 

through the finished doll so that it 

may be worn around the neck. 
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SUGGESTED ACTlVlTIiS 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIKS 



SUBJECT AREA 



Children can make toys for 
each other for gifts for 
holidays. 



TOYS (Continued) 



Ask children to: 



Balls 



Art 

Celebrations 



1. Collect animal hair from brushes or 
combs. (Note; Human hair would be 
objectionable to many tribes.) Many 
(e.g., Navajos) believe you must never 
allow others to have a piece of your 
hair or they can havcv control of you. 

2. Cut shapes for balls from chamois 
cloth and stitch them. 

3. Fill the cloths with hair and soak 
them. 

4. Shape into balls and let dry. 
Materials: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Chamois felt 
Animal hair 
Large needle and 



thread 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVlTlliS 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS- 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



The learner will create 
his/her own sand painting 
design. 



Suggestions to teacher: 

Discuss the various meth- 
ods in which people from 
many cultures painted. 

Discuss the subjects of 
paintings . 



Many paintings tell a 
story. Read a book to 
children or ask them to 
listen to a story while 
painting scenes from it 
in sequence. 

n 

Follow up activities: 

Pupils may prepare banners, 

paintings on hide, murals, 

*#and paintings, or rpck 
paintings. 



PAINTING 
Materials : 

1. Sand 

2. Cardboard 

3. White glue 

4. Chamois 

5. Butcher paper 

6. Large butcher paper 

7. Doweling 

8. Rocks 

9. Shellac 

Sand Painting 

1. Draw design on cardboard. 

2. Glue large areas to be colored, 

3. Pour sand on glued areas. 

4. Shake off excess sand. 

5. Glue areas that did not adhere and 
pour sand over again. 

6. Paint when glue Is thoroughly dry. 



Language Arts 
Social Science 
Science 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
TRADITIONAL POLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



The learner will nake 
masks from two different 
cultures and orally 
describe them. 



Suggestions to teacher: 

Discuss the many masks 
made by people of various 
cul tures . 



Follow up: 

Ask children to make masks 
of themselves and then to 
exchange masks and play 
the role of the other 
person (self-awareness), 
f 

Ask children to make masks 
of their favorite animals 
and then tell about or 
play the role of that 
animal (I am a . . . ) . 

Encourage children to make 
masks portraying community 
helpers and to play their 
roles. 



MASKS 

Paper Mache Bag Masks 
Instructions : 

1. Cover a paper bag with paper mach^ to 
make a mask to be used as a decoration 
on a shelf or table. 

2. Use a medium or large sized shopping 
bag. Crumple old newspapers and stuff 
them inside the bag. Put tape across 
the opening to keep the stuffing 
inside . 

3. Now cover the bag with paper mach^ 
strips . 

a. Make the paste with flour and water 
Put just enough flour into the 
water to make i't look and feel like 
melted ice cream. 

b. Tear old newspapers into strips, 
each about the size of a ruler. 

c. Soak strips in the mixture. 

d. Put lumps of the paper machi in 
place for the nose, lips and eyes. 
Cover these with more paper mach^ 
strips. 

4. Let the mask dry. Paint it. Cut open 
the bottom and pull the newspaper 
stuffing out of the bag. 



Art 

Language Arts 



Social Science 



So. 



SUGGESTED ACTTVIT1I3S 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



The learner will make 
masks from two different 
cultures and orally 
describe them 



MASKS (Continued) 

Clay Masks 

Instructions : 

1. Lay apiece of oilcloth on your work 
area. Put a large lump of clay on it. 
Shape the clay into a thick oval, 
larger around than your face. 

2. Add a nose, chin, cars, and lips with 
pieces of clay. Push dents in the 
clay for each eye. 

a. Make a paste with flour and water. 
Put just enough flour into the 
water to make it look and feel like 
melted ice cream. 

b. Tear old newspapers into strips, 
each about the size of a ruler. 

3. Soak a few of the strips in plain 
water. Lay them across the clay face 
in crisscross fashion. Put on more 
strips, soaked in water, until the 
clay is all covered. 

a. Now dip the other strips into the 
paste, and lay thea on top of tk3 
layer of wet strips. w 

b. When you have covered the wet paper 
with a layer of strips dipped in 
paste, put on another layer of 
strips dipped in paste, until you 
have ten or more layers of paper 
over the clay. 

c. Let the paper dry for a day or two. 

d. Dig out the clay. 

4. Paint the face on the mask with poster 
paint or tempera. Finish it with a 
coat of clear shells^. 



SUGGGSTED ACTIVITIIiS 
TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



2? 



ACTIVITIKS 



MASKS (Continued) 

Totem Pole 

Instruct ions : 



1 . 



2 . 

3 . 



4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7, 



Draw masks on paper of animal.s, birds, 
and people, using white chalk. Make 
the masks as large as possible. 
Color the masks 

Cut slits around eyes, nose, mouth, 
and ears and fold outward to form a 
three-dimensional effect. 
Add earrings, teeth, or other features 
Fill gallon food cans with sand. 
Wrap construction paper around the 
cans and glue thet: to the sides. 
Stack cans until desired height, then 
put masks around the cylinder and 
fasten with glue, tape, etc. 



Material 5 : 



construction paper 



1. 12" X U" colored 

2. White chalk 

3. Tempera, crayons 

4. Empty, washed, gallon tin food 
containers (from cafeteria) 



SUBJECT AREA 



Art 

Social 



Science 



. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIUS 
TRADITIONAL FOtK ARTS AND CRAFTS 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIKS 



SUBJECT AREA 



The student will compare 
Japenese basketry and 
American Indian basketry. 



Suggestions to teacher: 

Obtain and show samples o 
Japanese and American 
Indian baskecs. 

Discuss the materials usedl 
in making Japanese and 
American Indian baskets. 

Discuss how the Japanese 
and American Indians used 
baskets. (See Grid 
References . ) 



BASKETRY 
Instructions : 



\ 



1. Study samples of Japanese and American 
Indian baskets. 

2. Describe the materials used to make 
tjie baskets. 

3. Research and discuss the types of 
weave used in the two kinds of baskets 

4. Discuss the function of the baskets in 
the daily lives of the people. 



Social Science 
Language Arts 



The learner will carve a 
design in plaster. 

Suggestions to teacher:. 

DiscufS the types arid uses 
of sculpture in various 
cultures. (See Grid 
Ref eremces . ) 

Invite children to tell a 



story about their 
sculpture. 
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CARVINGS 

Materials: 

Milk cartons (1/2 gallon size) 

2. Plaster of paris 

3. Butter knives 

Instructions : • 

1, Make plaster of paris foroln milk 
cartons. 

2. Carve designs in the plaster. 



Art 



Language Arts 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


• 


* 1 

t 


TRADITIONAL FOLK ARTS AND CRAF.TS 




OBJECTIVES 


ACTIVITIKb 


SUBJECT AREA 


• 

The student will construct 


PAPER 




a! paper object or design 








using either the onigami 




Orisanii Color Game 


Art 


or paper collage techr 






Mathenat Ics 


nique. 


r. 


Cut paper into a square. 








Fold all four corners toward the 








center. 




Suggestions to teacher: 


3. 


Turn paper over and fold all four 












Discuss the ways in which 


4 


Put coIoTftd dof^ in^'idA 'tTifltiffli* 




; people of various cultures 


5 . 


Have a friend select a color and 




^ use paper as an art 




number, (The number tdlls the number 




medium. (See Grid 




of times you change ttre fold. The 




References , ) 




color tells if you got your wish.) 








Paper Col lage 






1- 


Choose pieces of wallpaper with various 
designs and textures . 


Art 


a 


2. 


Cut the pieces of wallpaper into 






3. 


different shapes. 

Arrange and paste the shapes onto a 
piece of background paper. 


a 




Materials : 


• 




1 . 


Art paper 






2. 


Glue 






3. 


Scissors 






4 . 


Pencils 




•• 


5. 


Wallpaper 





r O 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BACKGROUND 



Music is an expression of the way we live and feel. In this section, we will discover 
some of the ways in which people from many cultures express these feelings and how many 
similarities and differences there ^rc i *i the musi:al roots of our culturally plural- 
i;^ticsQciety. 

We may accept music from some cultures while reiecting that of others hecause our taste 
is shaded bv experience and the influence of the dominant culture. We sometimes compare 
our music with others and consider some to he primitive; hut what we fail to realize is 
that in each culture, music in some form is highly developed, according to the v se or 
need of that culture. 

Most peoples have^.<Tm^e^e^rat ed on particular types of music. Some have highly developed 
instruments whiL^ others^have developed intricate vocal sounds. The Ashanti tribe, for 
exarot>le, createman intricVt£ j^nd heautiful drum language. Their spoken language de- 
pends in part updn tone for its meaning. For example, sound spoken in a high tone of 
voice has a different meaning from the same sound spoken in a low tone of voice. This 
is characteristic of other languages as well. In the same way, it is po^ssible hv com- 
bining two drums, each with a different pitch, to translate the tones and rhvthms of 
words into the tones and rhythms of drum beats and thus create a poetrv uf sound, the 
meay^ng of which is clear to the trained listener. 

Attention to and appreciation of a single tone is highly valued in traditional North- 
east Asian music. When tihe Chinese chMn is played, for' ^^^fe^Pl^t ^ string is plucked 
by the right hand in oneWpecific way, chosen ^rom a large ^^ber of carefully differ- 
entiated movements hy different fingers and using nail or flesh. 

The music of black Americans, hybrid art that it is, is Biost accurately called Afro- 
American music. Although it incorporates some European elements, its most distinctive 
characteris ti c--rhythm--i s derived from its African background . 

Its several idioms including work songs, spirituals, gospels, as well as other great 
religious musics, have been important sources in the development of rock music. The 
array of secular music includes iic early jazz developments of Dixieland music and 
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ragtime music, .s well as blues. and jazz itself. In addition to its descendants: rock 
Ind soul, the contemporary popular American musical expressions. 

of rwfdH vaitety of »u ir:^d musical instruments in the curriculum ng to 

mustc of many cuUures will" not only benefit children but wxll also help teachers, 
parents, and others to listen to all music with more insight. 

REPERENCES 

Afro American Music and Its Roots . Gospel. Silver Burdett. 
Bernstein, Martin. Introduction to Music . Prentice Hall, 1951. 

Choate. Robert, ..w ni.ensions in Music. Volu.e Titles: Early Childhood , Enlo^ 
Music , Begfnning Music . fexpreTTTng Music . Amen can Xook , 1970. 

Explor ing Music 2. Record 2, Side B, Bands 1 and 2. Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 

^TpTT 

Favorite Songs of Japanese Children . Bowmar. 

Feelings, Muriel, and Tom Feelings. Jumbo Heans Hello. New York : Dial Press , 1974 . 
Folk Songs of California and Old West . Bowmar. 

Lsndeck. Beatrice. Echoes of Africa . New York : David McKay, 1969. 

Landeck, ^Beatrice. Makin. Music Your Own 1, 2, and 3. General Learning Corporation, 
Silver Burdett, 1971. 

Leonhard, Charles. Discovering Music Together , Early Childhood, i, 2, and 3. 
Follett, 1970. 

# 
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"MusiQ in World Cultures," Music Educators Journal , 59 (October, 1972). 

Music of the Black Man in America . Bowmar. Recording and/or fllmstrip. 

Nettl, Bruno. Folk and Traditional Music of the Western Continents. Prentice-Hall, 
1965. ' ■ 

The World of Popular Music; Gospel, Blues, Dixieland, Ragtime, Jazz. Follett 
Publishing Co. 
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GOAL 



To develop an awareness of similarities and differences in the instrumental and vocal 
music of diverse cultures, and to gain an appreciation of wide variety in musical 
se lect ions . 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A. The learner will recognize and distinguish musical instruraents and their sounds 
from three different cultural traditions. 

B. The group of learners will, perform three songs in languages other. than English. 

C. The learner will demonstrate an understanding of some of the universal themes of 
songs from diverse cultures, and will choose a favorite song, explaining his/her 
choice to the class. 



VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



yOCALMUSIC 
Work Songs 



DAKOTA 

"Work Song" New Dimensions in Music: 
Enjoying Music , p. 54TG 

qUILEUTE 

"TheMolock Song" Discoveri ng Music 
Together , 3, p. 103TG, Hunting song 



Animal Songs 



CHICKASAW^CHOCTAW 

"Duck Dance" Discoverin g Music 
Together , 3, pTlOTTG 



Nonsense Songs I rHIGKASAW-CHOCTAW 



"The Duck Song "^^^^^^^^^^ ^"^^^ 
Together, 3, p. lOOTG 
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CHINA 

"Boatman's Song" New Dimen sions in 
Music , p. 76TG 



VIETNAM 



"CUcu" (Birds) Discovering Music 
Together , K p. 3BTG 



JAPAN 



"Kuma San" (Mr. Bear) Discovering 
Music Together , 2, p. 23TG 



POLYNESIA 

"Tonga" Discoverin|t Music Together 
p. 17TG 



VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



I; im OP K AV / ME 1) I T i: R R AN F. AN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



UNITED STATES 



IRELAND 



"Going Down the River** Making 
Music Your Own, 3, p. 80TG 



"Sh-t a-ra-dah-dey" Making Music 
Your Own. 3, p. 92Tn 



"Michael, Row the Boat Ashore" 
Making Music Your Own , 3, p. 81 



"•Dis Ole Hammer" Music of the 
Black Man in America , Record 3 , 
Band 7 



WEST INDIES 



AUSTRALIA 



"Tingo Layo" (Donkey) Mak ing 
Mus i c Your Own , .3, p. 17TG 
Calypso 

CONGO 

"Sungura's Song" (The Rabbit) 
New Dimensions in Mus i c : Music 



"Kookaburra" Making Music Your 
Own, 5, p. 166TG 



ISRAEL 



"Animal Sounds" Making Music 
Your Own, 1, p. 9 8TG " 



for Early Childhood , p. 55TG 



"The Porcupine" Making Music 
Your Own, 2, p. 127TG 



UNITED STATES 



"Hop Old Squirrel," "Mr. Rabbit" 
Music of the Black Man in America 



WEST INDIES 



SCOTLAND 



"Hey Lidee" New Dimensions in 
Music, pp. 6-7TG - Calypso 



"Three Craw" Making Music Your 
Own, 1, p. 92TG 



BRAZIL 

"The Carpenter" Making Music 
Your Own. 2, p. iZTG 



CHI LE 

"Elephant Song" Making Music 
Your Own , 2, p. 124TG 

"El Coqul" (Frog) Exploring 
Music . 2 p. 120TG, Record 5 
Side B, Band 2 

MEXICO 

"Los Pollitos" New Dimensions 
in Music: Beginning Music , 
p. 43TG 



CHILE 



"Elephant Song : Making Music 
Your Own. 2. p. 
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VARIETY OF FOLK NUSIC 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



VOCAL MUSIC 
Nonsense Music 
(Continued) 



Mood Songs 



1.. 



;ERiC* 



Si si 



ESKIMO 

"Eskimo Song" Making ^Music Your Own . 
3, pp. 34-35TG 

"Old Sounds in Music" Exploring Music , 
3, Record 7 

"Music of the American Indian" New 
Dimensions in Music; Expressing 
Music, pp. 94'IOITG 



JAPAN 

"The Moon Is Coming Out" Making Music 
Your Own . 1, p. 14TG 

"A Gust of Fall Wind" Making Music 
Your Own , 2, pp. 48-49TG 

"Favorite Songs of Japanese Children" 
Record « 10819 (Bowmar) 



2 is 



f 




BLACK AMERICAN 


EUROPEAN/MEniTKRRANEAN 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITACr 


MOROCCO 


ISRAEL 


MEXICO 


"A Ram-Sam-Sam" Discovering 
Music Together, Early Childhood, 


"The Porcupine" Making Music 
Your Own, 2, p. 12 7Tn 


" rfi 1 an An ft r a «• " Discovering 
Music Together, Early 


p. 32TG 




Childhood, p. 36TG 


ENGLAND 




\ ■ • 

f 


"Little Johnny" Di scov'eriiig 
Music Together, 3, p. 106TG 


r 




HUNGARY 


'J 


• 


"The Choo-Choo" Exploring Music, 
2, p. 27TG (Record H 




UNITED STATES 


SPAIN 


PIIFRTO RirO 


c>p iriiuais 

"Hand Me Down" Making Music Your 


"In Cadi'i" Makine Music Your Own, 


"La Calle Ancha" Making 


2, pp. 82-83TG 


Music Your Own. 3. P. i27TG 


Own , 3 


BRAZIL 


Get On Boaro MaKing imusic lour 




"Na Baia Tem" New Dimensions 
in Music: Enjoying Music, 


Own, 1. p. 96TG - Freedom Song 




"Train Is A-i:oming" Making Music 




p. 13TG - Brazilian Portuguesf 


Yoiir Own, 2, p, 28TG - Freedom 






Song 






CREOLE 






Pt>OT Lolotte" Exploring Music, 
2, p. 15TG 




> 


m 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC , 



CATEGORY 



VOCAL MUSIC 
Foreign Language 



AMER'ICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



CHICKASAW-CHOCTAW 

"Duck Dance" Discovering Music 
Together , 3, p. lOlTG 

CHEROKEE 



"Indian Cra^dle Song" Pi scoverin] 
Together , 3, p. 105 



Musi c 



Sojigs About 
Raising and 
Gathering Crops 



Songs About 
Processing and 
Selling Food 



qUiLEUTE 

"The Molock Song" Discovering Music 
Together . 3, p. 103TG - Hunting song 

PAWNEE 



"K'Atira" Making Music Your Ow n, 3, 
pp. 56-57TG - Corn song 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND»PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



"Teru Teru Bozu" Making Music Your 
Own, 3, pp. 164-165TG 



"Maritsuki Uta" Discovering Music 
Together , 3, p. 120TG 



CHINA 



"Cha- Yang-Wee" New Dimensions in Music : 
Expressing Music , p. 143TG - Rice 
planting 



JAPAN 



"Street Vendors" Discovering Music 
Together, 2, p. 71TG - Chicken eggs 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



tUROPUAN/MEDITL'RRANnAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



UGANDA 

"Dipidu" New /iwensions in Musfc 
Enjoying Musyr , p. 12TG 

CONGO 

"Sungura's Song" New Dimensions 
in Music: Early Childhftod , p.TS 



GHANA 



IRELAND 

"Sh-ta-ra-dah-dey" Making Music 
Your Own , 3, p. 92T(5 

t 

FRENCH CANADA 

"En Roulant Ma Boultf" Making 
Music Your Own, 1, p. 141TG 



FRANCE 



"Atadwe" New Dime nsions in Music ;| "Planting Cabbage" Making Music 
Expressii^g Music . yVlWr^- I Your Own , • 1 , p. SST^T 



Xiger nuts 



"II Etait une Bergere" Making 
Music Your Own , 2, p. ISOTG - 
Sheep tending 

POLAND 

'On a Monday Morn" Making Music 



Your Own- , 2 , - . 138TG 
SWEDEN 



Hay 



CONGO 

"Before Dinner" Discovering 
Music Together , "5, p, 36TG - 
torn mush 



"She^p Shearing" Making Music 
Your Own , 2, pp. 136-137TG 

■ - * ' 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

"Who'll Buy My F^uit?" Making 
Music Your Own , 2, p.' 144TG - 
Fruit vendor 



^ERIC 



25i 



GUATEMALA 



Vamos La Mar" Ne;w J>imen - 
sions in Music; Expressing 
Music, p. I54Tr. 



PUERTO RICO 

"Luis, Luis, Luis" Making 
Music Your Own , 2, p. 57TG - 
Fruit 

* - 



VARIETY OF FOLK NUSIC 



CATEGORY 



VOCAL MUSIC 
Songs About 
Processing and 
Selling Food 
(Continued) 



L|illabies 



ERIC 



128 



253 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HBRITAGE 



C HEROKEE 

"Indian Cradle Song" Discovering Music 
Together , 3, p. 105TG 

"Indian Lullaby" New Dimensions in t^ 
Music: Expressing Music , p. iOOTG 



ASIAN 'AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



CHINA 



"Sail, Silver Moon Boat" New Dimensions 
in Music: Enjoying Music , p. 40TG 
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VARIETY OP FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



SI DON. LEBANON 

"Tabulitora" New Diroensions in 
Music: Expressing Music , 
p. ll6Tr, - Salad 

GERMANY 

•Eiyapopieya" Discovering Music 
Together , 2, p. 49TG - Vencior 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



UNITED STATES 



BRITISH ISLES 



ft 



All Night. All Day" Making Music! "Baloo Baleerie" Making Music 
Your Own , 1, p. 34TG 1 Your Own, 1. P- 1^^ 

"Hush, Little Baby" New Dimen - I ITALY 

sions in Mus ic: BeKinning Music , [ , „ u . 

I^^RTT ^ I "Sleep, Sleep, Lovely Babe' 

P* * I Making Music Your Own , 1, p. 65 

I GERMANY 



MEXICO 

"Rurru" Discovering Music , 1, 
p. 86TG 



Your Own , 3 

"Heide Pupeidi" Discovering Must 
Together , 2, p. 84T6 

SCOTLAND 

"Noddin" Discovering Music 
Together , 1, p. 26TG 

SPAIN 

"Go to Sleep. My Darling" D;is- 
covering Music Toifether . 3, |>»IX! 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



CATEGORY 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HfiRITAGH 


ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 


VOCAL MUSIC 
Sel f-Awareness 






Storytel 1 ing 


ESKIMO 


JAPAN 


Songs 


"An r.skimo Walrus Song" Discoverinfi 


"The Kami shi baya Man" Making Music 




Music Together, 2, p. 93TG 


Your Own, 3, pp. 172-173TG 




WINNEBAGO 




• 


"A Fable" Discovering Music Together, 
3, p. 104TG 


• 


I- 

*, 

Celebration 


PAWNEE 


•. 

JAPAN 


Songs 


"H'Atira" Making Music Your Own, 3, 


"Haru Ga Kita" New Dimensions in Musi : 




pp. 56-571G - Harvest song 


Ex^rejsing Music, p. X88TG - Spring 


ERLC30 


Of ■> 



VARIETY \0F FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE H/MEDITERRANE AN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 



HERITA(^ 



SOUTH AFRICA 



BELGIUM 



1 



"The Green Dress" Discovering 
Music Togtethei* ; 2. pp. 8-9TG 



AFRICA 



"The Jog Trot" Making Music Your 
Own , 3, pp. 172-173TG 

"Animals Make a Drum" Making 
Mujsic Your Own, 2, p. 120 



NIGERIA 

"A-tin-go-tin" Making Music Your 
Own, 2, Nigerian folK song 



"Anna Marie" Discovering Music 
Together , 2 , p. IITG - Flemish 



NEW ENGLAND 

"The Old Man in the Wpod" Makini 
Music Your Own . 3, pp. 150*151T( 

FRANCE_ 

"Three Drummer Boys" Majcing 
Music Your Own , 1 , pp. i24-25TG • 
French ballaci 



MEXICO 

"El Gato" Making Music Your 
Own, 3, up. 170-171TG 



UNITED STATES 

"Go Tell It on the Mountain" 
New Dimension-s in Mysici Early 
Childhood, p. l40TG 



25 i 



"The Bridge of Avignon" Discov - 
erin.g Music Together , 2 , p. fSTC 



PUERTO RICO 

"The Witch's Song" Making 
Music Your Own , 2, pp. 44-45T6 

BRAZIL 



ISRAEL 

"Aydi Bira Bam" Discovering Music 
Together , 3, p. 



JEWISH 



"Ha Sukkah, Mah Yafah" Making 
Music. Your Own , . 3 , p . SITG - 
Harvest song 



"Sambalele" New Dimensions in 

Mus ic: Enjoying Music . 

pp. 

COSTA RICA 

"El Amigo Grille" New Dimen - 
sions in Music: Enjoying - 
rittsic, pp. 64r65TG 



PUERT O RICO 

"El Nacfmiento" Making Mijsic 
Your Own , 3, pp. 68-69 - 
Christmas 



% 



"Kachina Spirits" Making Music Your 
Own, 3, p. 40TG - Dance 



LUISENO 



"Breezes Are Blowing" Making Music 
Your Own,, 3, p, 41TG 



CHICKASAW-CHOCTAW 



"Duck Dance" Discovering Music 
Together , 3, p. lOlTG 



i 



JAPAN / 

"Jan Ken Pon" Making Music Your Own , 3. 
p. 18TG 

"Kagome" Discovering Music Together , 1 , 
p. 27TG 

"Kuma San" Discovering Music Together , 
1, p. 2 3TG 



/ 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN /MEP I TKRRANE AN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



"Mary Had a Baby" New Dimensions 
in Music: Early Childhood , 
p. 142TG 

"Children: Go Where I Send Thee" 
Discovering Music Together , 
p"^ 170TG - Christmas 

LIBERIA 

"African Noel" Discovering Music 
Together , 1, p. 115TG 



HOTTENTOT 

"Sugar Bush" Discovering Music 
Together , 2, p. 28TG 

TANGANYIKA 

"The Strength of the Lion" 
Making Music YourOwn, 3, 



293 



FRENCH CANADA 



"Marianne s'en va-t-au mou-lin" 
Making Music Your Own , 3, p. 144 
- St. Michael's Day 



ITALY 



"Sleep, Sleep, Lovely Babe' 
Making Music Your Own , 1 - 
Christmas ~" 



JEWISH 

"Dreydle Song" Making Music Your 
Own , 2, p. 66TG - Chanukah 

ENGLAND 

"Here We Come A-Wassai 1 ing" 
Making Music Your Own , 2 , 
p. 69TG - Christmas 



SPAIN 



"Zumba, Zuroba" Discovering Music 



Together , 1, p. IIZTG 
ENGLAND • 

"Looby Lou" New Dimensions in 
Music: Beginning Music, p, TOTG 



"Paper of Pins" Making Music 
Your Own, 3, pp. 98-99TG 



MEXICO 

"The Pinata" Making Music 
Your Own, 3, pp. 70-71TG 



PUERTO RICO 

"Cascabel" Making Music Your 
Own, 3, p. 78TG 



BRAZIL 

"Ambos Ados" Making Music 
Your Own, 3, p. 12 8 
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VARIETY Of FOLK MUSIC 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



VOCAL MUSIC 
Songs for Dan ce s 
and Games 
(Continued) 



Y 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN/MEDITL'RRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



NIGERIA 



I'We Are Going Down the Numbers" 
Making Mi»sic Your Own , 1 , p. 25TG 



•»'Where Is the Pebble?" Majcing ' 
Music Your Own , 1, p. sTf^ 

KENYA 

:"6ogQ'^ Malting Music Your Own , 2, 
ZULU 

"The Lion Game" New Dimensions 
in Music: Enjoying Music , 
p. 49TG 

UGANDA 

"Dipidu" Discovering Music 
Together , 1, p. 30TG 

UNITED STATES 

"Hambone" Music of the American 
Black Man , Recording, Part 5, 
Band 2 



2S7 



FRANCE 

MSur le Pont d 'Avignon" Making 
Music Your Own » 2, p. 87TG • 

GFRMANY 

"Ach, Ja" Exploring. Music , 2, 
pp. 40-4 ITCr. Record 2, Side B, 
Band 1 

SPAIN 

"San Sereni" Discovering Music 
Together, 2, p. 31TG 
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A'" 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



JAPAN 



Shamisen 
New Diftensions 



in Music; Enjoying 



Music , 
Music , 
Band 4 



P 
P 



39TG frecord) ; Expressing 
140TG, llecord 7, Side 3, 



Koto 

New Dimensions in Music: 

Mu^. n. 59TG: Expressing 

.40-142TG, Record "Sakura" 



En j oying 
Music , 




Ukelele 

Celesa and Puili 
Maki ng Music Your Own 
Side !, bands 9 



4, Record 4 
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VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



^ERjC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


nUROPEAV/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICA^ 
HERITAGE 


AFRICA 


IRELAND 




Thumb Piano (Kalimba) 

"We Are Going Down the Numbers" 


Banshee 

Making Music Your Own, 3 




Making Music Your Own. 1, p. 25TG 


pp. 4i-47TG 




"Where Is the Pebble?" Making 


ENGLAND 




Music Your Own, 1, p. 81TG, 
?U?cording 


Harpsicord 

Making Music Your Own, 3, 




Earth Bow 

See note on p. ISO. 
UNITED STATES 


p. l07iG 
EGYPT 




Ban j o 


Harp 

Discovering Music Together, 3 




"The Chicago Dixieland Jazz - 
Chicagoans" The World of Popular 


pp. 18-19TG, Recording 




Music: Jazz, Side 3, Band 1 


INDIA 




Guitar: Jazz style 

"Wait 'in for Benny" (Charlie 


Sit ar 

1 New Dimensions in Music: Master- 




Christian) The World of Popular 


ing Music, pp. 188-189TG 




Music: Jazz, Side 5 Band 4 








ENGLAND 






Dulcimer 

Making Music Your Own. 3 






pp. iS4-135TG, "BillX Boy" 
Recording 






SPAIN 






Guitar 

Makinff Music Your Own 2 i>. 84rG 






'*In Madrid" Recording i Making 
Music Your Own 1, p. 69TG, 




27L 


Recording 





VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



INSTRUMENTAL 

mm 

IFercussion 



Drums 

New Dimensions in Music: Expressing 
Music , pp. 96-lOlTG, Record 5, Side b , 
Bands 2-7 

Shakers, Rattles 

Discovering Music Together , 3, 

pp. -lOl-lOSTG, PP.36-37TG, Recording 

ESKIMO 



Frame Drum / 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



CHINA 
Gong 

CHINA. JAPAN 
Drums 



\ 



VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



HlJROPHAV/MEDITURRANnAN 
AMERICAN HrRITAGH 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



ERIC 



AFRICA 



Drum 
Mak ing 



Music 

"A-Tin 



Your Own , 2 
Go-Tin" 



p. 12 1TG, .. 
Recording (Nigeria) 

Xy lophone 

"Jurobo Means Hello" Pi s covering 
Music Together , 3, p. 41, 
(illustration) Recording 
Making Music Your Own 



Recor 



Side 1 



New Dimensions in 



Bands 
Mus i c 



■ f 
6 



and 7 
En j oy ■ 



ing Music , pp. 98-99TG 

UNITED STATES 

Piano: Ragtime 
"Maple Leaf Rag" performed by 
Scott Joplin, The World of 
Popular Music , Side 1, Band 10 

"Improvisation of Maple Leaf Rag" 
performed by Eubie Blake, The 
World of i^opular Music , Side 1, 
Band 11 

Tambourine; Gospel Music 
"Good Vibrations" Afro- Ameri can 
Music and Its Roots , Side A, 
Band 4 " 

Drums: Early Jazz Drumming 
"Spooky Drums #2" - Warren Dodds, 
The World of Popular Music , 
Sfrae 1, Band V ' 



INDIA 
Tabla 

New Dimens ions 



in Music 



Master 



ing Music , p"! 1 88TG 
MIDDLE EAST 



BRAZIL 
Maraca^ 

"In Bahia Town" Making Music 
Your Own^ 1, p. 84TG 



V 



Drums 

New Dimensions 



in Music 



Ex- 



pressing Music , p. 119TG 



"Zum Gali . Gali 



"We ' 1 1 



Be 

in Music : 

Expressing Musi c , pp. 124- 135TG 
Record 3, Side 5, Bands 6 and 7 



Happy" New Dimensions 
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VARIETY OF FOLK 



MUSIC 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC 

Wind Instruments 



Flute, Flageolet 

New Dimensions in Music: Expressing 

Record 3, S i d e E 



Musi c , pp 
Bi<nds 2-7 



96- lOlTC 



JAPAN 



Shakuhachi 
New Dimensions in Music: Enjoying 
Music , p. 58TG, Record 7, Side 1, 
Band 5 



VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



CARIBBEAN 

Conch Shell 
See note on ]», 

AFRICA 



150. 



Flute 

New Dimensions in Music: Ex - 
pressinE Music , pp. 54-55TG 
Record 6 , Side 1, Bands 6 and 7 

UNITED STATES 

Clarinet, Trumpet, Trombone 
Improvisations in Early New 
Orleans Dixieland Music: Eureka 
Brass Band, The World of Popular 
Mus i c . Side 2, Band 5 

Saxophone (later) 
Improvisations in the Develop- 
ment of Jazz: Jimroie Lunceford' 
Orchestra, The World of Popular 
Mus i c , Side 3, Band 4 

Louis Armstrong - trumpet. The 
World of Popular Music , Side 
&and 7 



wERlC 



SCOTLAND 



Bagpipes 

See note on p . 151. 

EUROPE 

Recorder 

Making Music Your Own , 3 
pp. 20-21TG 

Flute, French Horn, English Horn 
Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon 
Makin£ Music Your Own . 1,2,3 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIUS 
VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



ERIC 



OBJECTIVES 



After completing the unit 
of study, the learners 
will : 

'Demonstrate an under- 
standing of some of the 
universal themes of songs 
from various cultures, 
including work songs, 
raood songs, lullabies, 
songs about celebrations, 
and storytelling songs. 

Express an interest in 
selections of music that 
are representative of 
many cult ares. 
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2S1 



ACTIVITIES 



Using the Grid for reference, lead children 
in singing work songs. Discuss why people 
sing while they work (lighten the burden, 
set a work rhythm, communicate). 

Relate work songs to studies of people at 
work. For example. Encyclopaedia Britta- 
nica's People at Work describes many occu- 
pation s^asperTormccT'by people of many 
cultures. This reference is available in 
English and Spanish editions. 

Illustrate work songs from several cultures. 

Relate work songs to discussion of how 
machines keep people at their work. Modern 
Elementary Science 3, pp. 144-199 CG. 

Using the Grid for reference, lead the I Music 

singing of animal song5 that arc represen- 
tative of several cultures. 



SUBJECT AREA 



Music 

Language Arts 



Social Science 



Art 



Science 



Discuss sets of animalj. Review concept of 
sets. 

Mode rn School Mathematics , 3, p. ICG 
Wodern achool li^atheffiatTci , K, p. 127TG 

Discuss where animals featured in songs 
actually live. 

Modern Elementary Science , 2, pp. 51- 

Discuss the ways in which people express 
their emotions. You may wish to relate 
this activity to the Self-Identity unit. 
Using the Grid for reference, select mood 
songs for the class to si;ig. 



Mathematics 



Science 



Musi c 
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SUGGESTED ACTTVITIUS 
VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



After completing the unit 
of study, th© learners 
will: 

Demonstrate an under- 
standing of some of the 
universal themes of songs 
from various cultures, 
including work songs, 
mood songs, lullabies, 
songs about celebrations, 
and storytelling songs. 

Express an interest in 
selections of music that 
are representative of 
many cultures. 

Have learned three songs 
in languages other than 
their native languages. 



Lea3 children in singing songs written in 
other languages. 



Using the Grid for reference, select songs 
bbout raising and gathering crops and pro- 
cessing food. This a.ctivity could be re- 
lated to the Food Unit. 

Help children to learn the "Street Vendors" 
song. Refer to Discovering Music Together , 
2, p. 71TG. Designate class members to 
act out street food selling, using counting 
terms from the languages in which the songs 
were written, if possible. (See unit on 
Counting. ) 

Modern School Mathematics , 3, p. 247CG. 

Read "The Kamishibaya Man" in Making Music 
Your Own , 2, p. 146. 

Discuss the many types of farms that are 
representative of people from many cultures 

Discuss the food produced on the farm. 
Discuss harvesting. Lead the class in 
songs about harvesting. Making Music Your 
Own, 1, p. 86TG. 



Music 



Music 



Mathematics 



Language Arts 



Social Science 



Music 



2 S3 
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SUGGESTED ACTtVlTIUS 
VARIETY OF POLK MUSIC 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



After completing the unit 
of study, the learners 
will : 

Demonstrate an under- 
standing of some of the 
universal themes of songs 
from various cultures, in- 
cluding work songs, mood 
songs, lullabies, songs 
about celebrations, and 
storytelling songs. 

Express an interest in 
selections of music that 
are representati^'^e of 
many cultures. 



Using the Grid for references, lead the 
class in singing storytelling songs. 

Help class to illustrate the events re- 
ferred to in the song-story in sequence. 

Encourage children to make up songs about 
special days, using the Celebration Unit 
and the Music Grid as references. 

After the class listens to "Sleep, Sleep, 
Lovely Babe," read "La Befana" on p . 64TG. 

"Sleep, Sleep, Lovely Babe," p. 65TG 
Making Music Your Own , 1 

Encourage children to sing songs .about 
holidays of people from different cultures 
Discuss Hallowe'en and similar holidays 
that are representative of other cultures. 

Discuss picture in mathematics book and 
concept with Hallowe'en theme. Modern 
School Mathematics , 2, p. 156TG 

Arrange for children to sing songs and play 
games that are representative of many cul- 
tures, (See game songs in Grid references. 
Making Music Your Own , 3. pp. 98-99TG 
Discovering Music Together , 1, p. 30TG 

"San Sereni," Discovering Music 
Together , 2, p. 31TG 



Music 



Art 



Language Arts 



Music 



Language Arts 



Mathematics 



Music 



Discuss the many types of ^ames 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



SUBJECT AREA 



After completing the unit 
of study, the learners 
will : 

Demonstrate an under- 
standing of some of the 
universal themes of songs 
from various cultures, in- 
cluding work songs, mood 
songs, lullabies, songs 
about celebrations, and 
storytelling songs. 

Express an interest in 
selections of music that 
are representative of 
many cultures. 

Be able to identify by 
sound musical in.struments 
from several cultures and 
to tell the culture or 
region of origin. 



Introduce the mathematics game. 

Modern School Mathematics , 2, p. 143TG 

Instruct the children to illustrate games 
they enjoy playing and to discuss them. 

Encourage children to write about their 
favorite game. 



Permit class to listen to the playing 
instruments that are representative of 
various cultures. (See Grid references.) 

Ask children to bring to class such instru- 
ments as drums, banjos, marimbas, wood 
blocks. Discuss their origins. Encourage 
class to create songs and dances featuring 
the instruments representing various 
cultures . 

Ask class members to make Indian, Oriental, 
or African drums out of coffee cans and 
pieces of inner tube^ Rattles can be made 
from paper mach^. Chopsticks from Asian 
cultures make excellent rhythm sticks. 

Permit class to experiment with things frois 
their homes or in the classroom that will 
make sounds. Listen to pitch. 

M odern Elementary Science . 2, pp. 104- 

TW, 



Mathematics 
Art 

Language Arts 
Music 



Art 



Science 
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SUGGtST^D ACTIVITIUS 
VARIETY OF FOLK MUSIC 



OBJF.CTIVES 


ACTIVITIKS 


SUBJECT AREA 


After completing the unit 
of study, the learners 
will: 

Be able to identify by 
sound musical instruments 
from several cultures and 
to tell the culture or 
region of origin. 

Express an interest in 
selections of music that 
are representative of many 
cul tures , 

r 


Learners may match homemade sound to the 
sounds of various instruments from differ- 
ent cultures. 

Making Music Your Own, 3, pp, 36-37TG. 

Read ''Animals Make a Drum." 

Making Music .Your Own, 2, p. 120TC. 

Ask parents or community members to demon - 
strate instruments they play. Request in- 
formation from music or ethno-musicology 
departments of local colleges and univer-- 
sities about demonstrations, performances, 
jknd recordings that you can use or show the 
class. Museums , high schoo Is , and mus i c 
stores are other sources. 

9 


Science 

Language Art s 
Reading 

Language Arts 
Reading 
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GRID REFKRENCES 

Category: Voc^fc^usi c 

The human voice is the primary instrument. What a musician sings is more important 
than how he or she sings. 

Songs from many cultures reflect the way people live and what their environment is like. 
For instance, in Africa, since many tribes have no written languages, their approach to 
life is learned through music. African children develop a moral code and learn the 
history of their people by songs sung to them by their mothers. 

Native American music is mostly vocal, including dance music. 

The music of Black Americans has often related to the turmoil and depression in their 
lives. Many sang songs about freedom and about their work to lighten their burdens. 
Other songs express feelings of faith and hope. 

Eskimos and Indian tribes from Bolivia believe that songs belong exclusively to the 
person. A tune is his/hers for life. The words are changed and improvised each day 
and deal with conversations, the day's activities, or other familiar things. 

The Eskimos may trade the lyrics of their songs for other lyrics, but they never give 
away the tune nor is it sung bv anyone else. 

m 

Category: Vocal Music--Mood Son£S 
Culture Group: Black American Heritage 

Music was set to the emotional needs of expressive people. Music conveyed a message 
concerning the surrounding turmoil* Spirituals were originally sung without instruments 
They were not needed for the natural, resonant voices produced sounds similar to those 
of tiie organ. 

The early Creole 5ongs did not deal with bondage because the Creoles were considered 
free agents. Their songs were about their surroundings, which were quite different 
from those of the Black slave. 
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again. 

Wori^^. The slaves brought with ^^^^ J-^^^^^^^l^ sfe: Ta^te'r '^and^ to"he 1^ lleTi.e 
and music to accompany work m order to help ^ake ^^^^^^""^^^^"^ 
seem to pass more quickly. Thus, they created many work songs. 

used. ^ 

TJ;e.Mues are secular songs .rowin. out f -"^^SLr^TeeU^rs^ ^"p^essrd's iTl.T-"' 
^'^~W7\llV' ?,rfn^? a"tSrrd"rne1n ''?U«r/s:v:"i^tone ^f'the ^ajor scale ^ 
tional release. The tlatted tnira i „^ „ -ru^^^ are referred to as "blue notes." 

create a sad auality or .^.".f^ A " Therl i a "caU and Response" pattern be- 

Tw^r hf^o od %nr?h: in^truLnial improvisation The classic "Blues" is a 

l2 bar form with the following underlying harmonxc pattern: 

I I I I 

IV IV I I 

V7 V7 I I 

Some later "Blues" performers have altered the last harmonic pattern. 
Category: Instrumental Music 

The .eograpMcal areas i" -^Ich »any Instrunents orlginated^h^^^ ^^:tju»:rts^«i;lnated 
defined. Many Persons ^„-/-ve that dru.s rattles, ^and str.^t^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

Africa . Almost all ot tne 'jesxern u« string instrument, in some form 

AsilTTT^m the oboe to the ^verv culiure ^he violin is piayed through- 

^^h'^':o;id^ Sirute'^of'^hftn: rum:n % ram^ ^o urr'in'indr.Europe b^fo^e it was 

the world, but use or tne wi.«r,„Ki. t« FiiTooe bv returning crusaders 



ITpulll In o^ier area;. Man; instru»ents .ere brought to Europe by returning 
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Instruments often are fashioned from materials found in the environment- Musicians 
select and treat their instrunents with deep respect. 

In Af ri ca ^nd other countries, it is a common practice to experiment with everything 
that can pi^oduce a melodic or percussive tone. Sounds produced bv tapping, shaking, 
rubbing, boying, and blowing objects not designed for that purpose have persisted in 
Latin music as well as in jazz and rock performances in the United States. 

The sho, a Chinese mouth-pipe organ, is rare because the bamboo from which it is pro- 
duced is said to come from the roofs over cooking areas on Chinese farms. To be prop- 
erly seasoned by heat and oils, the bamboo is supposed to have been cured in the roof 
from 150 to 200 years. 

In I ndia , a person never steps over an instrument but around it. A special mat or 
cloth must be placed on the floor before the instrument is carried. There is a special 
way to carry each instrument. Incense is burned before and during performances. A 
garland of certain kinds of fragrant flowers may be placed on the instrument after the 
mus i ci an ' s pe rf ormance . 

Ragtime music was the craze in America in the late 19th century and the early 20th 
century. It originated with Black Americans as a unique style of composed music, no- 
tated for the piano. It has a syncopated melodic line accompanied by a steady march- 
like beat in the bass. 

Dixieland music was one of the earliest styles in the development of American fazz. It 
developed mainly in New Orleans and featured improvised melodies played by trumpet and 
clarinet with the trombone pointing out t^e harmony and the strong beat established by 
the tuba, banjo and the drums. Characteristically of Black performers, the musical 
instruments are played with a vocal style--that of Black Americans. This is opposed to 
the instrumental style of playing that is typical of non-Black performers. 

Early jazz was created and performed by self-taught Blacks who improvised highly rhyth- 
mic music, rich with syncopation and melodic embellishments. Jazz, true American folk 
music, is syncopated music with improvised melodies and a strong rhythmic beat, origi-- 
nally created by Black Americans. 
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Category: Instrumental Music>>Str inft Instruments 
Culture Groups Black American Her itage 
Area: Africa, 
Instrument: Earth Bow 

The earth bow Is a primitive harp with a single string attached. It is played by 
Striking with a stick. 

Area: United States 
Instrument: Ban jo 

e 4.1,- Qf^t.th arums were outlawed. With remarkable skill. Blacks 

:;r„reS to ^s^aSnsh 

a steady beat. 
Instrument: Violin 

The^ was playea hy .any Blae.^ t^l^^,, 
:yrora«d"rhy;J«s%:rhigh"%«b^lUshed .elodies in the 20th century. 

Instrument: String Bass 

is called the "walking bass" pattern. 
Instrument: Guitar 

unique styles have been developed for playing guitar, particularly in the "Blues" idiom. 
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category: Instrumental Music-- Wind Instruments 
Culture Group: Black American Heritage 
Area: Caribbean 
Instrument; C onch Shell 

The conch is a large seashell used as a horn. 
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Area: United States 

Wind instruments have a different sound when played in the style of black Americans. 
The Black American style of playing instruments is similar to their vocal style when 
singing songs of their culture. Tt seems to he an imitation of the sounds heard when 
they express their feelings of anxiety, sorrow, sadness or perhaps of faith and hope. 
Nevertheless, it is personalized. The saxophone is particularly made to sound like 
the human voice. Trumpet, trombones, and other instruments are also played with a 
very individualized style. 



Culture Group: Furopean/Mediterranean Am eric an Heritage 
Area: Scot 1 and 
Instrument: Bagpipes 

Bagpipes were brought to Scotland from Hastern Hurope and from Asia. They are played 
at weddings and on other important occasions. 



Category: Instrument al Music--Percussion Instruments 
Culture Croup:' Black American Heritage 
Area: United States 
Instrument: Bones 

When Black slaves were brought from Africa, their drums were taken away and they were 
separated so that they could not communicate with each other. They continued to com* 
municate^ though, by beating out rhythms on parts of their body as percussion instru- 
ments, relaying messages to one another. 

Bones from animals were dried, cleaned, and played as percussion instruments. 
Instruments : ^Drums 

Drums and drum accessories Ctrap sets") were devised and used by Black musicians for 
creating original complex rhythm patterns to enhance the jazz idiom. Complicated 
patterns are played on numerous percussion instruments by one performer. Unusual 
tambourine techniques are used in the performance of gospel music. 
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Area: Haiti 



Instrument: Steel Drum 

When drums , were banned in Trinidad by =/^:,r„i:r^re""e:rd"rui'iis 
dan^erou., because of t^eir poss.b e use ^-J/^^^J^raAd^^Lmered into circular 

'dt; ion 'of%r» r rs s "^hfpray^ beats out a tune with two drun-stiCs. 
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S TORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 

BACKGROUND 

All cultures have a heritage of folktales which are passed on from narent to child and ^ 
eventually recorded to become part of the culture's literature. Sometimes, we do not 
know where a folktale originated because travelers carried them from one place to another 
As you learn more about the folktales of different cultures, you will note many similar- 
ities in form and style but that the tales themselves are based on lotal environments 
and customs . ■ ■ / 

The myth was one of the earliest kinds of folklore. Myths attempt to explain life and 
death and the great forces of nature.' They are closely related to religion. We know 
today that every star is a sun or a planet. The people of long ago did not know what 
stars were, so they made up myths about them. Every group of people had its own stories 
to explain the bright, f arawav-giiaht s in the sky. Ancient peoples also had stories that 
explained why it is cold in^flHtnter and warm in the. summer and why leaves change 
color in autumn. The hero^^^^^Broines of myths are usually gods and goddesses who 
behave much like people. ^^^^^H' * however, tell about heroes who actually existed. 




The fable attempts to tell pWHH^w they should live. Most fables are stories about 
animals, which end with the sTrftlment of a moral. The best-known fables were collected 
by Aesop, a fire k slave who is said to have lived in the 600's B.C. 

The legend also teaches, but the legend is closer to real life than is the fable. Leg- 
ends are sometimes partly true. They may tell about people who really lived and things 
that really happened. In many legends, human beings and supernatural creatures are 
portrayed as living together. The stories of King Arthur and Robin Hood are examples 
of legends. * 

The fairy tale amuses and entertains. It takes placein a "never-never land," where 
supernatural events occur. All fairies know how to use magic. 

Other forms of folktales include ballads, proverbs, riddles, jokes, limericks, verses, 
and rhymes. 
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Audio-Visual Materials 

3Q AESOP'S FABLES, #S12n, 4 color filmstrips, 2 records or 4 cassettes. (Source: 

Coronet Instructional Media) "The Ant and the Dove"; "The Hare with Many Frieids 
"Belling the Cat"; "The Birds"; "The Beasts"; "The Bat"; "The Miller. His Son, and 
Their Donkey"; "The Ant and the Grasshopper"; "The Woodcutter and the Ax"; "The 
Donkey in the Lion's Skin." (Grades 2-4) 

40. AFRICAN FOLK TALES, 6 color filmstrips. 6 records or 6 cassettes, 6 guides. 

(Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp.) "Why the Leopard Has Spots 
"Two African Fables"; "The First Days of Man": "Pondo and the Eagles"; How One 
Br Je Became Four"; "The Spirits of the Forest." (Grades 3-6) 
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guide. (Source: Universal Education and Visual Arts) "The Caterpillar and the 
Wild Animals"; "The Magic Ring"; "The Water Spirit"; "The Girl Made of Rubber ; 
"The Turtle's Shell"; "How Jealousy Spoiled a Friendship"; "Fire from the Sky ; 
"The Golden Boy"; "The Clever Spider"; "Jewels in the Sky." (Grades 3-6) 
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(Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp.) "The Wild Rose" (A Cherokee 
Legend); "How Mother Possum Got Her Pouch" (A Seminole Legend) ; "Saynday and the 
Gambler" (A Kiowa Legend); "How the Woodpecker Got His Feathers" (A Haida Legend) , 
"How Corn Came to the Choctaws" (A Choctaw Legend); "The Ptarmigan's Beak (An 
Eskimo Legend). (Grades 3-6) 

43. ANDERSON'S FAIRY TALES. 8 color filmstrips. 4 records or cassettes. (Source: 
Coronet Instructional Media) "The Emperor's New Clothes"; "The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier"; "Hans Clodhopper"; "The Snow Queen"; "The Emperor's Nightingale"; "The 
Little Match Girl"; "The Ugly Duckling"; "The Wild Swans." (Kindargarten , 
Grades 1-2) 

44. ARABIAN NIGHTS, #4515, 6 cassettes. (Source: Education Corporation of America) 
"Aladdin and the Magic Lamp" - #4516; "Ali Baba and the Forty J^J^^^^ "/^^^ /' . 
"Merchant and the Genie" - #4518; "Fisherman and the Genie" - MSIS; 'The Ki.ng and 
the Physician" - ^^4520; "The Enchanted Horse" - #4521 . (Grades Z-5> 
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45. BliLOVRD FAIRY TALKS, 6 color filmstrips. i^oxuce: Troll Associates) "Rapunzcl"; 
"The Fmperor and the N i ght i a 1 c " ; "Jorlnda and Joringel"; "Rumne 1 s t i 1 1 sk i n" ; "The 
Fives and the Shoemaker"; "Dick Wittington and His Cat." (Kindergarten, Grades 1-3) 

16. THH BOY WHO CHA I. I.F NC F H THF STARS: A GRFFK MYTH, 1 color filmstrip. 1 record or 
cassette, guide. (Source: Guidance Associates) (Grades S-6) 

47. FISH IN THF FORF.ST: A RUSSIAN FOLKTALE, 1 color filrastrip, 1 record or cassette, 
guide. (Sourtr: Guidance Associates) (Kindergarten, Grades l-J>) 

48. HFRO LFGENDS OF MANY LANDS, 6 color filmstrips, 3 records or 3 cassettes. (Source: 
Society for Visual Education) "William Tell"; "King Arthur and the Magic Sword"; 
"Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp"; "Robin Hood and Al Ian- A-Dal e" ; "Ulysses and Circe" 
"Gulliver's Travels to IJlliput." (Grades 2-4) 

40 JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, 4 color filmstrips, 4 records or 4 cassettes. (Source: 
Educational Development Cornoration) "Urashim Taro"; "The Boy Who Drew Cats"; 
"Chin-Chin Koiiikama"; "The Mother in the Mirror." (Grades 1-4) 



GOAL 



To de'velop an understanding of similarities of form, style^and theme in the folklore of 
diverse peoples, and to develop an awareness of cultural differences as expressed in 
thefr stories and storytelling. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A. The learner will identify the coramon themes of three stories from different ethnic 
traditions, and will explain some characteristics that are different in the stories 
or the way they are told. 

B. The group of learners will compose three new stories or riddles reflecting their- 
understanding of folklore theses and styles. 

C. The group of learners will recognize and distinguish stories or riddles from three 
different ethnic traditions and will explain their distinctive characteristics. 
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STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 


AMFRICAN INDIAN 
AND FSKIMO HERITAGF 


ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE • 


SKY MYTHS 


COMANCHE 


CHINA 




"The Owl in the Moon," The Man in the 


"The Great Be^," The Man in the Moon 




Moon (18) p. 15. . 


(18) p. 105. 




TLINGIT 


HAWAII 




The Angry Moon (32) 


"The Woman in the Moon," Hawaiian Myths 






of Earth, Sea. and Sky (37) p. 76. 


AN I MAL M I 1 rio 




PHILIPPINES 




"How CoYOte Got His Voice," Stories 
California Indians Tola Cl^J p.^". 


"How the Monkey Caiae to Be," Once in 
th^ First Times f29"l o- 37. 




"Why Grizzly Bears Walk on All Fours/' 
^t- nTi 9« Tali f nrnla Indi ans To Id f 1 4) 


"Why Does Wag Their Tails," Once in the 




First Tim©« (29) p. 38. ^ 




p. 24. 

ESKIMO 


"Why the Hawk Is the. Hen's Enemy," 
Animal Polk Tales Around the World (A) 




"How We Know About Aniinals ." Eskimo 
Songs and Stories (13) p. 21. 


p. 152. 
JAPAN 




CHEROKEE 


"Why the Jellyfish Has No Bones," 
Japanese Children's Favorite Stories 




"How the Redbird Got His Color," 
Cherokee Animal Tales (27) p. 62. 


(26) 




"Why the Possum^s Tail Is Bare," 
Cherokee Aninlal Tales (27) p. 75. 




kERlC ^lo 




• ■ 1< 
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STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



N^IGERIA 

Why the Sun and the Moon Live in 
t he Sk y (IT) 

"Thunder and Lightning," African 
M^ hs and Legends (3) p. 3 2 



CONGO 

"Why the Dog Is the Friend of 
Man," African Myths and Legends 

C3) p.t: 

NIGERIA 

"Why the Crab Has Nc^ Head or How 
the First River Was Made," 
African My ths and Legends (3) 

vj 

GHANA 

"How the Pig Got His Snout," 
Ananse the Spider (1) p. 132. 

"Why the Spider Has a Narrow 
Wpist," Ananse the Spider (1) 
p. 123. 

LIBERIA 

>"Why Spiders Live in Dark Cor- 
ners," The Adventures of Spider 

(2) p. ^ 



GERMANY 

"The Blacksmith in the Moon," 
The Man in the Moon (18) p. 7 



ARGENTINA 



"How Thunder Got Back Into 
the Sky," The Man in the 
Moon (18) p. 97 



FINLAND 

"Why the Fish Do Not'Speak,"- 
More Tales of Faraway Folk (12) 
p.' 1. 

"Why the Bear's Tail Is Short," 
More Tales of Faraway Folk (12) 
p. 11. 

UKRAINE 

"Why the Cat and Dog Cannot Live 
at Peace," More Tales of Faraway 
Folk (12) fTTT, 

SIBERIA 

"Why Siberian Birds Migrate in 
Winter,"" Aniwal Fblk Tales 
Around the World (4) p. 83. 



MEXICO 

"The Rabbit in the Moon," Hi£ 
Burro Benedicto (19) p. 31 

WEST INDIES 

"Why You Find Spiders in 
Banana Bunches," Animal PpUt 
Tales Around the World (4) 
p. 87. 

VENEZUELA 

'f 

"How the Birds Got Their 
Coloured Feathers," Animal 
Fol k Tales Around the World 
(4) p. 16o. 
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STORIES AND STORYTELtWJG IN MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN IfiDIAN 
AND. ESKIMO HERITAGE 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



CABLES 



GIANTS 



WITCHES, GHOSTS, 
AND SPIRITS 
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NORTH AMERICA 



"The Giant Who Loved Adventure," 
Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum (36) 



TLINGIT 



"The Return of the Land Otter." 
Ghosts and Spirits of Many Lands (22) 



13 



CHIN A 

"The Giant Archer of the Sky," 
13 Giants (35) p. 109 

JAPAN 

"The Hairy-Armed Ogre of Kyoto," 
13 Giants (35) p. 60 



KOREA 

"Yi Chang and the Haunted House," 
Ghosts and Spirits of Many Lands (22) 
p. 45 
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STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN/ MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



CONGO 



Tale of a Crocodile (20) 



AFRICA 



"The Giant Who Played with 
Pygmies," Fee, Fi, Fo, Funi (36) 



CONGO 



"Musftkalala, The Talking Skull," 
Ghosts and Sp irits of Many Lands 
(,2i) p. 67 
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FRANCE 



The Lion and the Rat (21) 



LAPLAND 



"The Troll Who Hid His Life," 
13 Giants (35) p. 22 



SWITZERLAND 



"The Clever Goatherd and the 
Greedy Giant," 13 Giants (35) 
p. 60 

RUSSIA 

Baba Yaga (33) 
ENGLAND 

Magic People (34) 



PUERTO RICO 

"The Tiger and the Rabbit," 
Folktales of Spain and Latin 
America (15) p. 21 



PANAMA 

C 

"The Disobedient Giant," 
Latin American Tales (6) p. 97 



ARGENTINA 

"The Eternal Wanderer of the 
Pampas," Ghosts and Spirits 
of Many Lands (22) p. 39 
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STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN 
AND ESKIMO 



INDIAN 
HERITAGE 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



FAIRY TALES 



GREAT LAKES 



JAPAN 



"The Red Swan," The Indian Fairy Book j Issun Boshi, the Inchling (17) 
(28) p. 42 



RIDDLES 



COMANCHE 

What animal is strcnger than all the 
others? THE SKUNK. 



PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 

What has a tail when little, but none 
when grown? A FROG. 

SAMOA 



Who is the strong man who lives in the 
sea? He has eighty arms but no legs. 
THE OCTOPUS. 



/ 



CHINA 

What is cleaner without washing and 
washing onljfjpakes it dirtier? WATER. 

KOREA 

What is like a cow but has no horns? 
A CALF. 
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JAPAN 

What is the resemblance between cherry 
blossom bads and an important letter? 
IT IS HARD TO WAIT FOR BOTH TO BE 
OPENED. 
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STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 


BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


FUROPt AN/Ml'D ITl'RR ANF AN 
AMERICAN Hf-RITAGH 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


SWAZI 


FRANCE 




"The Fairy Frog." Black Fairy 
Tales (8) p. 33 


"Cinderella," European Fairy 






JEWISH 






"The Devil's Trick." Zlateh, the 






Goat (31) p. 71 




TONGA 


IRELAND 


MEXICO 


What swallows people at sundown? 
THEIR HUTS. 

MAURITANIA 


In the garden's a castle with 
hundreds within, yet stripped to 
my shirt I would never fit in. 
AN ANT HILL. 


What is it, what is it: it 
overcomes you, and vou never 
see it?' SLEEP. 


What is*^*the pool that overflows 
if the tiniest straw falls into 
it? THE EYE. 


ITALY 

What can you see in winter that 
you can never see in summer? 
YOUR BREATH. 


CUBA ^ 

What is green on the mountain, 
black In the market place, 
red in the house? CHARCOAL. 

PUERTO RICO 


• 


ISRAEL 

Everybody loves me forever, hut 
nobody can look oe in the face, 
THE SUN. 


Why is a candle flame like 
thirst? A LITTLE WATER 
WILL END BOTH, 

• 
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SUGGESTED ACTTVITIU?; 
STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIHS 



SUBJECT AREA 



Learners will be able to 
discuss characteristics of| 
folktales, fables, myths, 
legends, and fairy tales. 



Learners will be able to 
read or hear a folktale 
with an understanding of 
the country or region froin| 
which it came and of the 
language concerned. 

Learners will be able to 
compare and contrast sim- 
ilar stories from differ- 
ent cultures. 
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Discuss differences between folktales, 
fables, myths, legends, and fairytales. 

Use Bibliography in Grid Reference Section 
and following state-adopted reading text- 
books to locate examples of folktales, 
fables, myths, legends, and fairytales 
from many different heritages. 

St at e- Adopted Textbooks 

Macmillan Reading Program 
Fables 

Shining Bridges - pp. 167, 201. 
Better Than Hold - p. 161. 
Folktales 

Shining Bridges •• pp. 158, 177. 
Better Than Gold - p. 229. 
Legend 

More than Words - p. 167. 

Open Court Basic Readers 
Fables 

Reading Is Fun - pp. 59. 67, 76, 95, 
104, 136. 

A Trip Through Wonderland - pp. 2, 5, 

15, 72, 74, 122, 125. 
Our Country - p. 62. 
A Trip Around the World - p. 136. 
Folktales 

ResjUng U Fun - pp. 2, 19, 29, 39, 85, 

100, 123, 140, 148. 
A Trip Through Wonderland - pp. 20, 29, 

45, 55, 89, 112, 118, 125, 134. 



Read i ng 
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'J ' SUGGESTED ACTIVITIUS* ^ 

STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIKS 



SUBJECT ARE/I 



Learners will be able to 
discuss characteristics of 
folktales, fables, myths, 
legends^, and fairy tales. 



Learners will be able to 
read or hear a folktale 
with an understanding of 
the country or region from 
which it came and of the 
language concerned. 

Learners will be able to 
compare and contrast sim- 
ilar stories from differ- 
ent cultures. 



Learners will be able to 
tell or write their own 
folktales . 



Stat e* Adopt ed Textbooks (Continued) 

Open Court Basic Readers 
Fol ktales 

TTur Country - pp. 73 , 78. 

^ Magi^c World - pp. 8, 23. 

A Trip Around the World - p. 145, 

L egends 

; A Magic World * pp. 66, 69, 75, 79, 86 



Reading 



A Trip Around the World 

80, 92, 200. 
Fai r^ Ta les 



pp . 2 3, 55, 
- pp. 128, 



A Trip Through Wonderland 

137, 148- 
Our Country - pp. 56, 66, 86. 
, A Magic World - pp^ 2, 44. 
A Trip Around the World - pp. 37, 68, 

109, 210. 
Myths 

A Trip Through Wonderland - p. 142. 
A Magic World - pp. 13, 18. 

Robertas English Series 



Fables 

third Book - 



pp. 27, 33, 39, 45. 



Using the Grid, compare categories of 
stories , such as gi ant tales or stories of 
people and animals on the moon. Ask class 
to make up a story in one category* Ask 
p'upi Is to write and illustrate the story 
in book form or to make a tape recording 
of a dramatization of the pupils* story. 



Language^ Arts 
Arts 



; erjc 
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SUGGESTED ACTtVlTICS 
STORIES AND STORYTELLING IN MANY CULTURES 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVTTTHS 



SUBJECT AREA 



Learners will be able to 
discuss characteristics o 
riddles. 



Learners will 
tell or write 
riddles . 



be able to 
their own 



Learners will be able to 
discuss characteristics of| 
a fable. 



Learners will be able to 

write a fable. 

y 

Learner will create a 
fairy tale using a style 
that is characteristic of 
a particular cultural 
group. (Ex, - Japanese) 



Invite parents or other members of the 
community, especially older members, to 
tell stories to the class based on their 
heritage and experiences. Use a tape re- 
corder to preserve the stories so that 
they Qan be typed later into booklet form. 
Use the tape recorder in establishing a 
listening center. 

Using the Grid and Grid References as 
sources of information, read riddles that 
are representative of many countries and* 
cultures. Ask children to share favorite 
riddles and to make up their own. 



Students will listen to at least four 
fables and discuss characteristics common 
to all. The term "moral" will be intro- 
duced as a characteristic. 

Student will write his/her own fable 
emphasizing a moral. 

Students will listen to Japanese fairy 
tales and describe characteristics. In- 
troduce a few Japanese words for story 
vocabulary. Japanese block prints or stor; 
illustrations can be used for motivation. 



Oral Language 



Readi ng 

Oral Language 



Oral Language 



Written Language 



Oral Language 
Written Language 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 

BACKGROUND 

Languages are among the most distinctive products and carriers of cultures. They are 
essential to communication, and they embody many of the characteristics of the nation- 
ality and ethnic groups that have created and still use them. Quite aside from the 
need to remedy the educational disadvantage in our schools of children who are non- 
English- speaking or limited iir their English, through bilingual education, it is impor- 
tant to offer all children some idea and some feeling of language similarities and 
differences as a part of multicultural education. 

One need not be fluent in another language to introduce young children, to the pleasures 
and insights of becoming acquainted with simple examples of it. Even correct pronun- 
ciation may be less significant than respect for the process of communication and 
delight in the richness to be found in the variety of the world's languages. Awareness 
of other languages will motivate and enhance language development in English and fa- 
cilitate communicative interaction of all kinds. 

Words and numbers can be a vehicle for learning about pluralism through play and games, 
as well as through counting, arithmetic operations, dialogue, stories, and songs. 
The object, in multicultural education, is not to teach the language but to teach 
that there are many languages, that all are useful and beautiful, and that with their 
similarities and differences they help to produce the quality of life in a pluralistic 
society. 

* Teachers ( of course, should make use of their strengths. Knowledge of a particular 
language offers an opportunity to work more extensively with words and numbers in 
that' language. Other teachers may be proficient in other languages and provide a 
ready resource to their colleagues. Bilingual specialists, if available, can nake a 
very important contribution. Parents- and aides may assist. There are dictionaries 
in every library. Films, tapes, and records are available to supplement the experi- 
ence of hearing and being in contact with persons who make the language come alive. 

In addition t^o the references and suggested activities, this section includes a 
siaple vocabulary from which the teacher may draw parallel example-s of greetings, 
farewells, courtesies, family titles, colors, days of the week, parts of the body, 
and numbers. If the home language of a segment of the school' population is not 
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represented here. It should not be difficult to find a teacher, aide, parent, or other 

adult who can provide the missing voc&bulary. 

Throughout all the sections of the workbook, and- in other ^"1*^?^^?.^^^^^' ' J^"^ 

inrougnout aii =^ .-.--^ „co nr»n-Fnclish words and numbers. Clothing, roods, 

^eSi:irar"e5ura?ro^":r/5t™rniiL'or,i:^:nt?i';!iri5i:r^i^ \li lor.s .....rs 

are interdisciplinary tools of great value. 

. -REFERENCES 

Books 

Chuks-orji, Ogonna. Names from Africa .^ Chicago-. Johnson Publishing Co., Ifl72, $4.95 
C |„g se Dice. Niffo? Children's Music Center CMB inn), 5373 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 

' ^un^^book of manners in Spanish, illustrated by Sendak . 
Amon, Alice. Talking Hands . New York: Doubleday, 1968, $3.95. 

noose in Spanish t^hi Idren-s Music Center (B313) . $4.50. 
23 traditional rhymes m Spanish, lUustrateo. 

Cooper, Lee. Fun With Spanish . Little, 1960. $3.00. 

Murnberg, Maxwell. Wonders in Words. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 

... r.K.n. d. IPS Colores . La Galera, 1970. Four books. $3.95 each, 
tolors in Spanish. 

H.ble-os series . La Galera, 1973. $2.65. (Fro. Heffernan Supply Co .. P .0 . Box 5509 . 

San Antonio, Texas 78201.) .^^^a 4 i i n^trat ions of actions, activities, and 

I:;;:Si„1:reSch^Siii;'';f?h"a'S"t/Ji^:S:r^u?d.%n four lin^uagea (Prench. 

L ^ Italian, Spanish, and English). 336 
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Preparandose para Leer . Houghton Mifflin, 1970. 
Reading readiness with words in Spanish. 

Dorry, Gertrude N. Games for Second Language Learning . McGraw-Hill, 1966, $1.20. 

In School; In the Park; At Howe . Macmillan, 1969. Three books, $2.97 each. 
Vocabulary in four languages (Spanish, English, Russian, French). 

A Yorub'a Naming Cerewony . Pamphlet, $1.00, available from African-American Institute, 
§33 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 

Gerson, Mary Jane. Omoteji*s Bahy Brother . New York: Henry Z. Walck, 1974, $5.95. 

Meshi, Ita. A Child's Picture Hebrew Dictionary . New York: Block Publishing Co., 
$5. 95. 

Rees, Ennis. Little Greek Alphabet Book . Prent ice-Ha U , 1968. 

del Rosario, Ruben, with poetry by Isabel Freire de Matos. ABC de Puerto Rico . 
Sharon, Connecticut; Troutman Press, 1968, $6.95. 
In Spanish. 

Feelings, Muriel and Tom. Jarobo Means Hello: Swahili Alphabet Book . New York: 
Dial, 1974, $5.95. 

Ba^b-Raen Kok Kai . Bangkok: Prachachang Co., 1968. (Available from Kurusapa Book 
STor e , Man s ion 9 , Rajdaranern Avenue, Bangkok, Thailand.) 
Lessons of Thai alphabet. 

Senior, Nora. African ABC . Lagos: Pan African Books, 1959, paper, about $1^.50. 
(Available from CMS Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, Lagos, Nigeria.) 

Vietnamese/English Illustrated Vocabulary . LeveTl, Babel Media Center, 1033 Heinz St 
Berkeley, CA 94710, revised February 1976, SZ.SO'plus shipping charge. 
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Audi 0"Vlsualj^ Other Materials 
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Wh at*s in a Nane? An international unit for grades K-3. Information Center on 
tiKildren^s (Cultures, UNICEF #052975. 

Teach ing an International Unit in Grades lC-3 : A B C and 1 2 3. Information Center 
on Chiidren»s Cultures. OUtCEk* #80471. 

Counting Games and Rhythms for the Little Ones , record by Ella Jenkins. Folkways/ 
Scholastic, ^6.98. 

Latin American Gaire Songs . Bowmar , $5.99. Record. 

Let*s Sing Songs in Spanish . Cabat, 1960, $5.95. Record. 

Concept o de Nuaeros . Bilingual Educational Services, 1508 Oxley St.. South Pasadena 
910307 (Catalogue 2-106, per set $6.00) 

Successive charts of the first 20 numbers, with Spanish subtitles. 

Building Spanish Vocabulary Through Music. Vol. I . Children's Music Center (MA44). 
$5.95. 12-inch LP re cord, including songs about colors, parts of the body, and counting. 

Bingo-Loteria Zoo logica . Mexico r Fotorama de Mexico, $2.95. , . 

* t^ame with large cards, picture cards and tokens, witl> 16 different colored 

pictures of animals and their names in Spanish. 

Aprendo Me Alfabeto . Didacta, $5.50. 

game with picture cards, 28 letter cards, instructions, game rules. 

Anim ales doreesticos . Developmental Learning Materials, 7440 NatcKez Avenue, 
Uies, liiinois 66^48, 1974, $3.50. 
One poster in color. 

El Reloj. Developmental Learning Materials, 1974, $5.75. , ^ ^ . . . . 
On e cardboard clock with movable hands, 12 time cards in English and Spanish. 

My Fac e and Body . Little Red School House. 5110 Holt Blvd., Montclalr, CA 9176S, 
lO'ti. — Flannel board set No. 284. . ^^^^ 
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Sing a Song of People . Bowmar, $148.00. 

Songbook, felt figures, sound filmstrips and ainibook sets, teacher resource 
guide. 

Human Body Parts . Milton Bradley, $3.25 
Flannel board, L. R. S. H. 

Discovering New Words . Troll, 1972, $45.00. 

Six f 1 iBistrips , three phonograph records. Includes "Kinds of People" and 
common objects found in a child's urban environment. Concepts correlate With 
language arts and social science. 

Korean Alphabet . New York: Universal Education and Visual Arts, 221 Park Avenue So., 
New York, NY 10003. Seven-minute color film, $90.00; rental $7.00. 

El Cuerpo del Nino . Babel Media Center, 1033 Heinz St., Berkeley, CA 94710, $3.00 
plus shipping charge , 

36" X 26" color chart depicting in Spanish the parts of the human body. 

La Cabeza . Babel Media Center, Berkeley, $2.00 plus shipping charge. , 
28" X 22" color chart depicting the parts of the human head. 

Folclore Portugues - loto . Game published in Portugal by Majora, available from 
Blaine fet'Kridge, ii^ll ^enrod St., Detroit, MI 48223, $3.40. 

GOAL 

To gain an awareness and appreciation of cultural diversity through experiences with 
oral and printed language, counting, and the use of words and nuisbers In languages 
other than the learner's own. 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 

A, The learner will demonstrate an ability to count to ten (or twenty) and to do 
simple arithmetic in at least one language other than English. 

B. The learner will participate actively In a word or number game using at least 
one language other than English. 



C. The learner will demonstrate an, ability to name the Tarts of the body in English 
andat least one other language. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Use a familiar counting rhyn^e or game to i"^^^'^"^^"""^^"^ J"^^'!:" in"?aor;o 
Invite parents who speak another language to record the counting words on tape so 

that you can teach an acceptable pronunciation. 

Ask pupils, to inscribe Babylonian cuneiform symbols and Aztec symbols on clay tablets 
using the tip and the end of a pencil as a stylus. 

Instruct class members to use a watercolor brush and a set of watercolor paints to 
n^ake Chinese and Japanese ideographs as calligraphy. These can be recorded on 
butcher paper cut in scroll-size dimensions. 

Encourage children to make clay medallions on which to inscribe the ideographs of 
their favorite numbers. 

Encourage pupils to make up their own words and ideographs or symbols for cardinal 
and ordinal numbers. v 

-use the Spanish'or other language equivalent of oyd MacDonald Had a Farm to teach the 
names and sounds of farm animals in that languagf. 

When foods, items of clothing, songs, ,nd artifacts are brought into the classroom, 
use them to teach words and sounds of appropriate languages. 

Give home- assignments to encourage pupiks to learn word^ and pronunciation of home 
languages; bring them to school to share with the class. 

Familiarize pupils with the abacus and with the basic operations of using the abacus 
in addition and subtraction. 

Familiarize pupils with the dreidel (Jewish spinning top) and with a game employing 
Hebrew numbers. 

Leurn the words in Spanish r another language for "plus." "Binus" ana "equals." 
anS caJry ""operations in arithmetic using numbers both in English and the other 
language. 3 J '| 
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Prepare a tape or tapes, in cooperation with adults or children, of* counting from one 
to twenty in various languages. Use the tape(s) with groups of pupils to interest 
them in the sounds and to learn the pronunciation. Then use the tape(s) to help them 
learn to count. Let them record their own voices in the counting exercises and then 
listen to the results and improve their performance on another tape. 

Involve the class or a group in creative story writing and encourage the use of 
words in several languages. 

Have the pupils bring coins or stamps from other countries to class, show them the 
words and numbers that. appear, and make use of the coins or stamps in language de- 
velopment and arithmetic activities. 

Use myths and Legends from diverse cultures to show similarities and differences in 
the names of equivalent gods, goddesses, heroes, and heroines. 

When pupils are beginning to read, use dictionaries in English and other languages 
to explore corresponding words and to find equivalents for words. 

Have pupils participate in a rope jumping exercise using a familiar counting song, 
all counting in one of the languages they are learning. The teacher should be pres- 
ent to make sure numbers are used and pronounced correctly. 

Make an art project of a series of clay or linoleum lock designs displaying a 
series of numbers in several systems, including Arabic, Roman, Japanese, etc. 

Prepare and display wall charts of words and numbers in several languages, forming 
a cross-cultural grid. Use the charts to teach words and numbers from many cultures. 

Teach pupils to write Japanese ideographs of the numerals from one to ten or to 
twenty, together with the Arabic equivalents. Teach them the pronunciation. Use a 
Japanese-speaking student, aide, or other adult to help with pronunciation and to 
offer background on the culture. 

In teaching about the calendar, display and discuss other calendars (e,g,, Aztec, 
Gregorian, Hebrew, lunar) and read stories and do art projects relating to the people 
who have used those calendars,* 



use sound and word -games such as Consonant Lotto, Vowel Lotto, Junior P^^^^^^. ^""^y ' 
See 'n' Sav Word Game, Group Word Teaching, and teacher-made games in bnglish; adapt 
them to include sound; and words in other languages. Let pupils hfelp make paper or 
cardboard pieces for the non-English words and sounds. Do the same with numbers rn 
arithmetic and counting games. , 



NOROS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



1 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITACE 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



GREETINGS 

1. hello 

2. How are you? 

3. good morning 

4. good bye 

5 . I'll be seeing 
you. 

6. please 

7. Thank you 



FAMILY MEMBERS 



SIOUX 



lERJC 
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1. hau kola 

2. nitan yanhe? (are you well?) 

3. anpetu wast^ (nice day) 

4. ake uwo (come again) 
5. 

6. 

7. lila pila ma yelo 



1, 


father 


1. 


ate (ah-tay) 


2. 


mother 


2. 


ink (ee-nuh) 


3. 


s i$ ter 


3. 


wincincala (win-chin-chala) 


4. 


brother 


4. 


checn-yay (older boy) 








me-soon (younger boy) 


5. 


uncle 


5. 


lek-ci (leek-chee) 


6. 


aunt 


6. 


tuwin -(too-ween) 


7. 


grandmother 


7. 


tunkashiza 


8. 


grandfather 


8. 


unchi (oon-chee) 


BODY PARTS 






1. 


head 


1. 


nat a 


2. 


eyes 


2, 


ista (ee-shtuh) 


5. 


ears' 


3. 


nuge (new-gay) 


4. 


nose 


4. 


pasu 




s.outh 


5. 


iki 


6. 


ars' 

> 


6. 


isto 



JAPANESE 

1 . konnichiwa 

2 . Ikagadesuka 

3. ohayoo 

4 . sayoonara 

5. dewamata 

6. doozoo 

7. arigatoo 



1 
2 
3 



5 
6 
7 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



otoosan 
okaasan 

(older) oneesan 
(younger) imooto 
(older) oniisan 
(younger) ot oot o 
oj is an 
obas an 
obaasan 
o j 1 i san 



at ansa 
me 

mimi 
hana 
kuchi 
ude 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS PROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HHRITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


^SWAHILI 


HEBREW 


SPANISH 


2. hah-bah-ri 

3. hah-bah-ri zah ah- soo-boo-he- 

t© 

4. Kwah he-re 

5. to-tah-o-nah-nah 

6. 
7. . 

1. ba-ba 

2. ma-ma 

3. da-da 

4. (ka-ka n) n-du-gu 

5. (ba-ba ro-do-go) a-mu 

6. shan-ga-zi 

7. bi-bi 

8. ba-bu 

1. kichwa 

2. nacho 
'3. nasikio 
4. pua 

$. kinywa 
6* 9kono 

35i 


1 . Shalom • 

2. mah-shlom-ha 

3. bo-ker tov 

4. sJialom 

5. le-hit-ra-ot 

6. beh-vahka-shah 

7. to-dah rabah 

1. ab-ba 

2. ee-mah 

3. a-ho-te 

4 . ah 

5. do-de 

6. do-dah 

7. sahv-tah 

8. sa-bah 

1. roash 

2. aynahyeem 

3. ohsnshyeea 

4 . ahph 

5 . peh 

6. yahd 


1. hola! 

2. ^c6no estis? 

3. buenos dtas 

4. adios 

5. hasta luego 

6. por favor 

7. gracias 

1. padre 

2. madre 

3. hermana 

4. hermano 

5. tio 

6. tia 

7. abuela 

8. abuelo 

1. cabeza 

2. ojos 

3. orej^s 

4. nariz 

5. boca 

6. brazo 

1% 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INttt-AN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



BODY PART S (Cont.) 

7; leg 

8. hand 

9. foot 
10. finger 



DAYS 

1.. Sunday 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 



COLORS 

1 . red 

2. yellow 

3. blue 

4. green 

5. orange 

6. brown 

7. black 
r. white 
9. grey 
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ISO 



SIOUX (Continued) 



7. hu 

8. nape 

9. siha 
10. napekin 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



jha, 
zizi 
toe 
tow 



sila, luta 



6. ge 

7. sapa 

8 . ska 

9. gopa 



i 
f 

{ 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



JAPANESE (Continued) 

7. ashi 

8. te 

9. ashi 
10. yubi 



1. nichiyoobi 

2. getsuyoobi 

3. kayoobi 

4. suiyoobi 

5. mokuyoobi 

6. kinyoobi 

7 . doyoobi 



1 . akai 

2. kiiro 

3 . aoi 

4. mldori 

5. orenji 

6* chairo 

7. kuro 

8. shlro 

9. nezumiiro 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



I 



BLACK AMHRICAN 
HERITAHE 



l:UROPi:AViMi;UITi:RRANnAN 
AMI-RICAV MFRlTACn 



hispanic iawerican 
heri!tage 



SWAHILI (Continued) 

7. mguu 

8. mkono 

9. mguu 
10. kidole 



1 . jumapi 1 i 

2. jumatatb 

3. )umanne 

4. juroataano 

5. alhamisi 

6. ijumaa 

» 7. jumaraosi 



1* ekundu 

2. a kinianjano 

3. a kibluu 

4. kijank kiblchi 

5. a rabgu ya nacgyygwa 

6. ekundu 

7. eusi 

8. ciupe 

9. a kijlvu 
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HEBREW (Continued) 

7. rehgehl 
8 . . y ahd 
9. rehgehl 
10. etzbah 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



Yome Reeshone 
Yome Shaynee 
Yome Shleeshee 
Yome Rehvee'ee 
Yome Hameeshee 
Yome Sheeshee 
Shabbat 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 



ahdahm 
t zahove 
kahole 
yahroke 
kahtome 

hoom 
shahor 
lahvahn 
ahphor 



£PANIS]1 (Continued) 

7. .plerna 

8. mano * 

9. pie. 
10. dedo 



I 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 



domingo 

lunes 

martes 

miercoles 

j ueves 

viernes 

sabado 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



rojo 

amar i 1 lo 

azul 

verde 

anaran j ado 

cafe 
negro 
bianco 
gris 

w 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



NUMBERS 

1 . one 

2. two 

3. three 

4. four 

5. ^ive 

6 . six 

7. seven 

8. eight 

9. nine 

10. ten 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

;7, seventeen 

18. eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 



SIOUX (Continued) 

1. wai^ji 

2. nuijpa 

3. yamni 

4. topa 

5. z£ptan 

6. sakpa 

7. sakpwin 

8. saglogaij 

9. napciyunka 

10. wikcemna 

11. wikcemna ake 

12. wikcemna ake 

13. wikcemna ake 

14. wikcemna ak^ 

15. wikcemna ak6 
5 16. wikcemna ake 



wan j X 

nunpa 

yamni 

topa 

zapt an 

sakpa 



17. wikcemna ake s&kowin 

18. wikcemna ake "saglogan 

19. wikcemna ake napciyunka 

20. wikcemna nunpa 



'v 
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JAPANESE (Continued 

1. ichi 

2 . ni 

3. san 

4 . shi 

5 . RO 

6. roku 

7 . hi chi 

8. hachi 

9. ku 

10. luu 

11. i uui ch i 

12. juuni 

13. iuusan 

14. juushi 

15. juugo 

16. luuroku 

17. .1 uuh i ch i 

18. juuhachi 

19. iuuku 

20. niiuu 



WORDS AND NUMBERS VK^H MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC. AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
H 



SWAHILI (Continued) 



1 . 

2 . 
5. 

4 . 

5 . 
6. 
7 . 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
15. 
16. 



18. 
19. 



-no j a 

- bi 1 i ; 

- tatu 
-no 

- taano 
sit a 
saba 
nane 
tisa 
kumi 
kumi 
kumi 
kumi 
kumi 
kum f 
kuma 



- wi li 



na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
na 



-mo J a 

-bill 

-tatu 

-ne 

taano 

si ta 



(-will) 



17 . kumi na saba 



kumi 
kumi 



na 
na 



nane 
tisa 



20. ishirini 



HEBREW (Continued) 

1. ah at 

2. shathyeem 

3. shahloshe 

4. ahrbah 

5. hahmaysh 

6. shaysh 

7. shehvah 

8. shmoeneh 

9. tayshah 

10. ehsehr 

11. ahat ehsray 

12. shtaym ehsray 

13. shahloshe ehsray 

14. arbah ehsray 

15. hahmaysh ehsray 

16. shaysh ehsray 

17. shehvah ehsray 

18. shmunah ehsray 

19. tshah ehsray 

20. ehsreem 



SPANISH CContinued) 



1. 


uno • 


2. 


dos 


3. 


tres 


4. 


quatro 


5. 


cinco 


f, 

o . 


9 C X 9 


7. 


siete 


fi 

o • 




9. 


nueve 


10. 


diez 




on c 9 

w 11 W ^ 


12. 


doce 


13. 


trece 


14. 


catorce 


15. 


quince 


16. 


dieciseis 


17. 


dieci siete 


18. 


dieciocho 


19. 


diecinueve 


20. 


veinte 



3o\ 
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NORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



GREETINGS 

1. hello 

2. How are you? 



3. good morning 

4. goodbye 

5. I • 11 be seeing 
you. 

6. please 



7. Thank you 



FAMILY MEMBERS 



HOPI 

1. lolma (good- health) 
2. 



3. 
4 . 
5. 

6. 



nu' ason umi piw yorikni 
(I'll see you again) 
haw (I beg you) 



7. kwakwha (masculine) 
askwali (feminine) 



1. 


father 


1. 


ina 




2. 


mother 


2, 


ingu 




3. 


sister 


3. 


igbga 


(older) 








i siwa 


(younger) 


4. 


brother 


i ^' 


ipava 


(older) 








i turko 


(younger) 


5. 


grandf ather 


5. 


ikwa 




6. 


grandmother 


6. 


iso 




7. 


unc le 


7. 


itahu 




8. 


aunt 


8. 


ikyu 
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CANTONESE, 

1. Ha-lou; wei; weih 

2. Neih h($u ma? 



3. J^u-sahn 

4. Joi-gin 

5. Joi-gin 

6. Cheng; mh-gbi 



7. Do-ieh;ihh-goi 



1. baah-ba; "ba-ba 

2. raaah-ma; ma-ma 

3. jeh-je (elder sister) 
mulh-mui (younger sister) 

4. gSh*go; go-go (elder brother) 
sai-l6u; daih-daih (younger brother) 

5. jou-fuh; a-yeh 

6. j6u-a6i#h; a-mah , , 

7. aiv-kpuh; baafc-fuh; suk; kruh-fu 

8. an-tih? baak-raouh; gu-mi; yih-ml 




g ERJC 









WORDS AND 


NUMBERS 


FROM MANY CULTURES 




BLACK AMERICAN 




EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 




HISPANIC AMERICAN 




HERITAGE 




AMERICAN HERITAGE 




HERITAGE 


NIGERIA (IGBO or IBO) 


FRENCH 






1. 


kedy 


1. 


bon j our 






2. 


kedi} ka imelu 


2. 


comment vas-tu? (with class*- 


- 










mates t family, friends) 












comment allez*vous (with those 












addressed as Mr. or Mrs.) 






3. 


isalachi 


3. 


bonjour 






4. 


naagboo 


4. 


au revoir 






S. 


m ga naa_ ahji 


5. 


au revoir 






6. 


biko 


6. 


s»il te plait (with family 
























s ' i 1 vous plait (with Mr, or 


















7. 


ndeewo or Imeela 


7. 


raerci 






1. 


nna 


1. 


pere 






2. 


nne 


2. 


mere 






3. 


nwanem nwanyi 


3. 


soeur 






4. 


nwanem nwoko 


4. 


f r?re 






5. 


nnaa kukwu 


5, 


grandpere 






6. 


nne kukwu 


6. 


grandmSre 






7. 


nwa nne nna m nwoko 


7. 


on c 1 e 






8. 


nwa nne nne m nwanyi 


8. 


tante 








3?3 











WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN 
AND ESKIMO 



INDIAN 
HERITAGE 



BODY PARTS 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 



head 

eyes 

nose 

mouth 

ears 

arm 

leg 
hand 

finger 

foot 

toe 



DAYS 

1. Sunday 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. l^ednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 



COLORS 

1. ?ed 

2. yellow 

3. blue 

4. brown 

5. green 

6. orange 

7. black 

8. white 
^ 9. grey 



ERIC 



3S3 



HOP I (Continued) 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 . 
10. 
11. 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



goto 
poosi 
yaga 
mo* a 

nagry (ear) 
ima (my arm) 
huka 

ima (my hand) raaa'at (his hand) 

malatsi 

kuuku 

kukvosi 



pu' (today) 
gaavo (tomorrow) 
l66tok (2 days from today) 
paytok (3 days from today) 
naalStok (4 days from today) 
tsivotok (5 days from today) 
navaytok (6 dayr. from today) 
tsange'tok (7 days from today) 



paalangpu 
taskyavl 
sukwapu 
komo 

sakwangpu 

sikyangpu 

g6aavi 

g5otsa 

maasi 
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CANTONESE (Continued) 



1. tauh 

2. ngaahn 

3. beih 
4'. hau 

5. yih (plural) 

6. sau bei (plural) 

7. geuk (plural) 
8 sau (plural) 

9. sau-ji (plural) 

10. geuk (plural) 

11. geuk ji (plural) 



1 . 
2 . 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Laih- 

Laih- 

L4ih 

L'aih 

Ikih 

ikih 

liih 



baai- 
baai 
■ baai 
■baai 
'baai 
-baai 
• baai 



-yaht 
■yat 
yih 
■ saam 
-se 
-ngh 
-luhk 



1. huhng-slk 

2. wohng-sik 

3. laahm-slk 

4. ga-f5 slk; jung-slk 

5. lu^k-slk 

6. chaang-sik 

7. hlak-slk 

8. baahk-slk 

9. foi 



3SS 



WORPS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN » 
HERITAGE 



NIGERIA (IGBO of ISO) (Continued) 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



n ' abo 



isi 
anya 
imi 
onu 
nti 

ikenga 

ukwu 

aka 

mkpuru-aka or 
oba ukwu 
mkpisi-ukwu 



mkpsi aka 



yka or ubochi uka 
ubgchi inby n'izu yka 
ubgchi abyo n'izu uka 
JbgchT ato n'izu yka 
^bgchi ano n'iru yka 
ybfichi ise n'izu uka 
ubochi isii n'izu uka 



gbara or mmee 
ezizi 

akpykpo elu 
aj aocha 
ah|h^a ndu 
ororaa or epe 

oji 
^cha 



FRENCH (Continued) 



1. 
• 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



la tSte 
les yeux 
le nez 
la bouche 
les oreilles 
le bras 
la jarabe 
la Biain 
le doigt 
le pied 

le doigt de pied 



dimanche 

lundi 

mardi 

mercredi 

j eudi 

vendredi 

samedi 



1. rouge 

2. jaune 

3. bleu 

4. brun 

5. vert 

6. orange 

7. noir 

8. blanc 

9. gris 



3Ss 
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NORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES. 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



NUMBERS 

1. one 

2. two 

3. three 
' 4. four 

5. five 

6. six 

7. seven 

8. eight 

9. nine 

10. ten 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

17. seventeen 

18. eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 



GREETINGS 



HOP I (Continued) 

1. suukya' 

2. laSyoui 

3. paayom 

4. naaloyom 

5. .tsivot 

6. navay 

7. tsange' 

8. nanalt 

9. pert 

10. pagwt 

11. pagwr 

12. pagwt 

13. pagwt 

14. pagwt 
I 15. pagwt 

16. pagwt 

17. pagwt 

18. pagwt 

19. pagwt 

20. sunat 



1. hello I 

2. How are you? I 

3. good morning | 

4. goodbye I 

5. 1*11 be seeind 
you. I 

6. please | 

7. Thank you I 



niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 
niikyang 



suk sikyata 
Icgnuy sikyata 
paykomuy sikyata 
nauloginuy sikyata 
tsivot sikyata 
navay sikyata 
tsange' sikyata 
nanalt sikyata 
pert sikyata 



SENECA LANGUAGE 

1. nyaway skanoh 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. nyaway 



3S9 
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CANTONESE 

1 . yat 

2. yih 

3. saaffl 

4. sei 

5. ngh 

6. luhk 

7. chat 

8. baat 

9. gau 

10. sahp 

11. sahp yat 

12. sahp yih 

13. sahp saain 

14. sahp sei 

15. sahp ngh 

16. sahp luhk 

17. sahp chat 

18. sahp baat 

19. sahp gau 

20. yih-sahp 



(Continued) 



KOREAN 

1. yoboseyo 

2. Ahnnydung hasimnikka? 

3. ahnnyoung hasimnikka 

4. jalgayo or ahnnyounghee 

5. Do boepget ssuanida 

6. (no equivalent term) 

7. Goroaap suonida 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



NIGERIA (IGBO or IBO) (Continued) 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8;. 
S. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



otu 
sbuQ 

ato 
an^ 
ise 
isii 
as aa 
asatg 
itolu 
i r i 
i I i 
iri 
iri 
iri 
iri 
iri 
iri 
iri 
iri 

2gy 



n ♦ otv 
n ' abuo 
n ' ato 
n ' ang 
n ' i se 
n ' 1 1 1 
n * asaa 
n * asato 
itolu 
or ohu 
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FRENCH (Continued) 



1 , 


un 




deux 


3 . 


trois 


4 . 


quat re 


5 . 


cinq 


6 


six 


7 . 


s op t 


8. 


huit 


o 


n o u X 


10. 


di X 


11. 


onze 


12. 


douze 


13. 


trei ze 


14. 


quator ze 


15. 


quinze 


16. 


seize 


17. 


dxx-sept 


18. 


dix-huit 


19. 


dix-neuf 


20. 


vingt 



POLISH 

1. halo 

2. jaksie ma 

3. dzien dobry 

4. dowidzenia 

5. szukan dla wasz pozny 

6. prosze 

7. dzi^kuje 



3?3 
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SENECA LANGUAGE (Continued) 



1 . 
2. 
3. 



4, brother 



5. grandfather 

6, grandmother 

7, uncle 

8. aunt 



5. gwa-nee 

6. 

7. 

8. 



BODY PARTS 


1. 


head 


2. 


eyes 


3. 


nose 


4. 


mouth 


5. 


ears 


^. 


arms 


7. 


legs 


8. 


hands 


9. 


fingers 


10. 


feet 


11. 


toes 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



KOREAN (Continued) 

1. aboji 

2. Sm^ni 

3. female refers to elder sister 

unni 

female refers to younger sister 

dong saeng 
male refers to elder sister -- noona 

4. male refers to elcjer brother 

hyung 

male refers to younger brother 

dong saeng 

female refers to elder brother 

oppa 

5. haraboji 

6. halmoni 

7 . ajossi 

8. ajumoni 



1 . mori 

2 . nun 

3. ko 

4. ip 

5. gwi 

6. pal 

7. dari 

8. son 

9. sonkarak 

10. bal 

11. balkarak 




WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE. 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



POLISH (Continued) 

1. ojciec 

2. matka 

3. siostra 



4. b-at 



5. dziadek 

6. babka 

7 . wuj 

8. clotka 



1 . g^owa 

2 . oko 

3. nos 
.4. usta 

5. ucho 

6. ramie 

7. nogS 

8. r^ka 

9. palec 

10. stopa 

11. palec u nogi 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AVtRICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



DAYS 

1. Sunday 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 



COLORS 



1 . 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



red 

yel low 

blue 

brown 

green 

orange 

black 

white 

grey 



ERIC 



m 977 



SENECA LANGUAGE (Continued) 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



NUMBERS 1 




T 1 , one 1 


X. skawd 


2. two 1 


2. dick-nee 


3. three 


3. seh' 


^ 4. four 


1 4. gayh 


5. five 


5. wiss 


6. six 


6 . yayh 


W 7. seven 


7. jaw-duck 


• S. eight 


8 . ^"^-geohn 


9. nine 


9. joeh-dohn 


r 10. ten 


r iO, wuss-heh 



1 . 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



hohngee 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



KOREAN (Continued) 

1. Iryoil 

2. Woryoil 

3. Hwayoil 

4. Suyoil 

5. Mokyoil 

6. Kfimyoil 

7. Toyoil 



1. ppalgan saek or ppalgang 

2. noransaek or norang 

3. paransaek or parang 

4. galsaek 

5. choroksaek 

f . juhwangsaek 

7. kSmjungsaek 

8. hinsoek 

9. hoesaek 



1. 
2. 

4. 

l: 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



11 
i 

sa« 
sa 

0 

yuk 

chil 

pal 

ku 

sip 



27S 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



POLISH (Continued) 



niedziela 
poniedziafek 
wtorek 
Stroda 
czartek 
pi^tek 



1. 
2, 
3 
4 
5 
6 

• 7. sofiota 



czerwony 
zoity 
niebieski 
brvnatny 
zielony 
ponaranczowy 
czarny 

8. biaJy 

9. szary 



1. jeden 

2. dwa 

3. trzy 

4. cztery 

5. pifi 

6. sz|^l 

7. siedem 

8. osien 

9. dziewiec 
10, dziesiec 



3 Si 



00 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



NUMBERS (Cont*d.) 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

17. seventeen 
18^ eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 



GREETINGS 

1. hello 

2. How are you? 

3. good morning 

4. goodbye 

5. 1*11 be seeing 
you. 

6* please 
7. Thank you 



FAMILY MEMBERS 

1. father 

2. mother 
5. sister 

4. brother 

5. grandfather 

6. grandaother 
7« uncle 

8. «unt 



SENECA LANGUAGE (Continued) 



11. skawd-skyh 

12. dick-nee-skyh 

13. seh-skyh 

14. gayh-skyh 

15. wiss-skyh 

16. yayh-skyh 

17. j aw-duck-skyh 

18. de-geohn-skyh 

19. j oeh-dohn-skyh 

20. do-wuss-heh 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



KOREAN (Continued) 



U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



sipil 

sipl 

sipsam 

sipsl 

sipo 

sipyilk 

sipchil 

sippal 

sipku 

isip 



SAMOAN 

1. Talofal 

2. Ua fa'apefea mai oe. 

3. Talofal (0 se taeao lelei) 

4. Tofa 

5. (No literal translation) 

6. faaolemole 

7. faafetai 



1. tama 

2. tlni 

3. tuafafine (uso teine) 

4. tuagane (uso taoa) 

5. taml o le tamS, poo tana o le tinl 

6. tin! 0 le tina, poo tina o le taaa 

7. tuagane o le tint, poo le uso 



8. uso o lou tina, poo tuafafine 

3S2 



o le 

tana 
o le 
tana 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



3S3 



HUROPKAX/MnDITHRRANHAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



POLISH (Continued) 

1 1 . jedena'Scie 

12 • dwuna/cie 

1 3 , trzynascie 

1 4 , C2ternascie 

1 5 , pietnalcie 

16, szesnajfcle 

17 , siedemnascie 
18* osiemnascie 

19 , dziewi|tnascie 

20 . dwadziesci a 



H UNGARIAN 

1. szervusz 

2. hogyvagy 

3. jo reggelt 

4. visont lat^sra 

5. latlak k4sob 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



\ 



6. kereni 
7. 



kos zonom 



1 . apa 

2* anya ^ 

3* leany testver 

4. fiu' testver 

5. nagyapap 

6. nagymama 

7 . nagyb^csi 

8. nsgyne'ni 



3S.i 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMI- R I CAN 
AND FSKIMO. 



INDIAN 
HERITAGF: 



BODY PARTS 


1. 


head 


2. 


eyes 


3. 


nose 


4. 


mouth 


5. 


ears 


6. 


arras 


7. 


legs 


8. 


hands 


9. 


f ingBTs 


10. 


feet 


11 . 


toes 



DAYS 

1. Sunday 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 



COLORS 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9* 



red 

yel low 
blue 
brown 
green ^ 
orange ▼ 

black9c' 
white*^- ^ 
tT9y 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



SAMPAN (Continued) 

1 . ulu 

2. mata 

3. isu 

4. gutu 

5. taliga 

6. ogaliroa 

7. vae 

8. lima' 

9. tamatama ' i 1 ima 

10. vae 

11. taroatama' ivae 



1. Aso Sa 

2. Aso Gafua 

3. Aso Lua 

4. Aso Lulu 

5. Aso Tofi 

6. Aso Faraile 

7. Aso Toonai 



1 . murou 

2. lanusamasaiiia 

3. lanuraoana 

4. laneunaena 

5. lanuaeanata 

6 . I anuao 1 i 

7. lanu uliuli 

8. lanupa*epa'e 

9. lefuefu 



• 3So 



\ 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



f^nROPEAN/MHniTKRRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



HUNGARIAN (Continued) 
1. fej 



2, 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



szem 

orr 

szaj 

kar 
lab 
kez 

uj j 
ikh 

labuj j 



1. vasirnap 

2. hStfo 

3. kedd 

4. szerda 

5. csutortok 

6. p^ntek 

7. szombat 



1. piros 

2. s^rga 

3. kek 

4. barna 

5. zold 

€ . narancs 

7. fekete 

8. fehe'r 

9. szurke 



3c 



3Ss 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



NUMBERS 



1 . one 

2. two 

3. three 

4. four 

5. five 

6. six 

7. seven 

8. eight 
. 9. nine 
'10. ten 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

17. seventeen 

18. eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 



GREETINGS 



AMERICAN INDIAN . 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



1. hello 

2. How are you? 

3. good morning 

4. goodbye 

5. I'll b© seeini 
you. 

6. please 

7. Thank you 



erIc" 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



S AMD AN (Continued] 



1. 


tasi 




2. 


lua 




3. 


tolu 




4. 


fa 




5. 


liraa 




6. 


ono 




7. 


f itu 




8. 


va lu 




9. 


iva 




10. 


sefulu 




11 . 


seful u 


tasi 


• 12. 


sefulu 


lua 


13. 


sefulu 


tolu 


14. 


sef u lu 


fa 


IS. 


sefulu 


1 ima 


16. 


sefulu 


ono 


17. 


sefu lu 


f itu 


18. 


sefulu 


val u 


19. 


sefulu 


iva 


20. 


lausefulu 



PILIPINO (See page 204.) 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN' HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
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HUNGARIAN CContinued) 

1. egy 

2. ketto 

3. harom 

4. negy 

5. Stt 

6 . hat 

7. hc?t 

8. nyolc 

9. kilenc 

10. tiz 

11. tizenegy 

12. tlzenketto 

13. tizcnh^Tom 

14. tizennegy 

15. tizenot 

16. tizcnhat 

17. tizenhet 

18. tizennyolc 

19. tizenkllenc 

20. husz 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN 'INDIAN 
AND FSKIMO HERITAGE 



FAMILY MEMBERS 

1. father 

2. mother 

3. sister 

4. brother 

5. grandfather 

6. grandmother 

7. uncle 

8. aunt 



BODY PARTS 


1. 


head 


2. 


eyes 


3. 


nose 


4. 


mouth 


5. 


ears 


6. 


arms 


7. 


legs 


8. 


hands 


9. 


fingers 


10. 


feet 


11* 


toes 






DAYS 


1. 


Sunday 


2. 


Monday 



3. Tuesday 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



HUROPKAN/MEniTKRRANKAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HER ITAGE 



I 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND FSKIMO HERITAGE 



9. grey 



NUMBERS' 


1. 


one 


2. 


two 


3. 


three 


4. 


four 


s; 


five 


6. 


six 


7. 


seven 


8. 


eight 


9. 


nine 


10. 


ten 


11. 


«! leven 


12. 


twelve 


13. 


thirteen 


14. 


fourteen 


15. 


fifteen 


16. 


sixteen 


17. 


seventeen 


18. 


eighteen 


19. 


nineteen 


20. 





■ERIC 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
, HERITAGE 



30 



KIJRO PI: AN / MR n ITH R R AN F. AN 
AMI-RICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN 
AND ESKIMO 



INDIAN 
HERITAGE 



GREETINGS 

1. hello 

2. How are you? 

3. good morning 

4. goodbye 

5. I'll be seeing 
you. 

6. please 

7. Thank you 



FAMILY MEMBERS 



1. 
2. 
3. 



father 
mother 
sister 



4. brother 

5. grandfather 

6. grandmother 

7. uncle 
$, aunt 



BODY PARTS 

^ 1. head 
' 2. eyes 
5. nose 
4, south 
^ 5, ears 
^ 6. arms 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



PILIPINO 

1. helo! 

2 . Kumusta ka? 

3. magandang umaga 

raagandang umaga po (to eldersj 

4. paalam 

5. Hanggang sa muling pagkikita. 

6. paki 

7. Salamat 

Salainat po (to elders) 



1. tatay, itay, ama 

2. nanay, inay, ina 

3. kapatid na babae 
ate (elder sister) 

4. kapatid na lalaki 
kuya (elder brother) 

5. lolo, ingkong 

6. lola, impo 

7. tiyo, tito 

8. tiya, tita 



1. ulo 

2. raata, mga mata (pi . ) 

3. ilong . 

4. bibig . . ^ . 

5. tainga, mga tainga iv\.) 

6. bisi mga bi sig (pi • ) 



49^ 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AM /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



IerIc 



^03 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITACH 



BODY PARTS (Cont.) 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



legs 

hands 

fingers 

feet 

toes 



DAYS 

1. Sunday ^ 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. Wednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 



COLORS 

1 . red 

2. yellow 

3. blue 

4. brown 

5. green 

6. orange 

7. black 

8. white 

9. grey 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



FILIPINO (Continued) 

7. binti, mga binti ivl-) 
8 kamay, mga kaniav (pi.) 
9*. daliri ng kamay, mga daliri ng mga 

10. paa, mga paa (pl-) . 

11. daliri ng paa. mga daliri ng mga^ 



1. Linggo 

2. Lunes 

3. Martes 

4. Miyerkules 
5 . Muwebes 

6. Biyernes 

7 . Sabado 



1. pula 

2. dilaw 

3. asul. bughaw 

4. kulay tsokolate, kayimanggi 

5. luntian, be»4e 

6. kulay dalandan 

7. itim 

8. puti 

9. kulay abo 



4 Ob' 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



3c 



407 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANnAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



-^A.. _ i... ^ 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEOORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND FSKIMO HERITAGE 



NUMBERS 

1. one 

2. two 

3. three 

4. four 

5. five 

6. six 

7. seven 

8. eight 

9. nine 

10. ten 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

17. seventeen 
^8. eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 



J 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



FILIPINO (Continued! 



1 

1 « 


4 C A 
JL 21 a 


i 2 


da 1 awd 


• 


t fl t: 1 o 


• 


i& L/ 9 


* 


1 ima 


1 \J m 


an im 


7 

1 * 


t>i to 


8 . 


wa lo 


9. 


slyain 


in. 


sampu 




labing- isa 


12. 


lablnda lawa 


13. 


labintatlo 


14. 


labing-apat ' 


15. 


labinlioa 


16. 


labing-anini 


17. 


labiinpi to 


18. 


labingwalo 


1 19- 


labin^iyam 


20. 


dalawaropu 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



411 



it09 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



2. mother 

3. sister 

4. brother 

5. grandfather 

6. grandmother 

7 . un c 1 e 



i, aiint 



5?. 



mc 
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ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



VIETNAMESE 
1. 

2. Manh gioi khong? 

3. Chao Ong (Mr.); Chao Ba (Mrs.); 
Chao Co (Miss; Chao Em (Child) 

4. Chao Ong (Mr.); Chao Ba (Mrs.); 
Chao C6 (Miss); Chao Em (Child) 

5. Se gap lai sau. ' 

6. Lara hn; Xin; Vui long 

7 . Cam. dn 



1. Cha (Ba) 

2. Mf (Mi) ^ 

3. Chi; Era gai 

4. Anh; Em trai 

5. 5jig Noi (paternal) 
8ng Ngoai (maternal) 

6. Ba Noi (paternal) 
Ba Ngoai (raaternal) 

7. B&c (father's older brother) 
ChuT (father's younger brother) 
Cfiu (mother's brother) 

Du'.ong (husband of mother's sister) 

8. Bac 

Thieif t. 

M(J^ 
Di 

C6 (father's sister) 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



BLACK. AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



WORCS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTiJrES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN 
AND ESKIMO 



INDIAN 
HERITAGE 



BODY PARTS 



1. head 

2. eyes 

3. nose 

4. mouth 

5. ears 

6 . arms 

7. legs 

8. hands 

9. fingers 

10. feet 

11. toes 



DAYS 

1. Sunday 

2. Monday 

3. Tuesday 

4. Ifednesday 

5. Thursday 

6. Friday 

7. Saturday 

f 



ERIC 



COLORS 

1. red 

2. yellow, 

3. blue 

4. brown 

5. green dly 

6. orange f 

7. black 
S> white 
9. grey 
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ASIAN AMERTCAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



ff 



VIETNAMESE (Continued) 



1. dau 

2 . mat 

3. mli 

4. milng 

5. tai 

6. canh tay 

7. chfin 

8. ban tay 

9. ngon tay 

10. bin chSn 
LI. ngon chin 



1. Chua nhjt 

2. Thu hai 

3. Thu ba 

4. Th'tS tu 
Thu nam 
Thg SI 



5. 
6. 
7. 



Thu bay 



1. do 

2. vang 

3. xanh da troi 

4. niu 

5. xanh la cty 

6. cam 

7 . den 

8. trang 

9. x&a 



41S 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



WORDS AND NUMBERS PROM MANY CULTURES 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



=f"" O 



m 



i<0 
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WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM MANY CULTURES 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN 
AND ESKIMO 



INDIAN 
HERITAGE 



NUMBERS 

1. one 

2. two 

3. three 

4. four 

5. five 

6. six 

7. seven 

8. eight 

9. nine 

10. ten 

11. eleven 

12. twelve 

13. thirteen 

14. fourteen 

15. fifteen 

16. sixteen 

17. sevente«^ 

18. eighteen 

19. nineteen 

20. twenty 
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VIETNAMESE (Continued) 



1. m6t 

2. hai 

3. ba^ 

4. b8n 

5 . nJm 



sill 



7. hi] 

8. ta 



In 



10. mflbi ^ 

11. mdhi oot 

12. miioi hai 

13. mxSi ba^ 



14. ai&i bo'n 

15. nii^i 

16. Di&l s|u 

17. iu6i bay 

18. I'.iBi tim 

19. Mifol chii 

20. hai m\ibi 



n 



WORDS AND NUMBERS FROM) MANY CULTURES 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



40^ 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HIS9ANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
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TRADITKMiAL CELSffiAIIONS AND COSTUMES 



BACK(mOUND 



Every society has its £estlval8--religiou8 , seasonal, and national celebrations. Although they may vary 
from cTountry to country in name and in manner of observance, they share in spirit and they often cele- 
brate the same serious or joyous occasion^. Certain religious holidays, for example, are celebrated 1^ 
Jewich people regardless of where tficy live. 

A festival is the gathering together of people in a ccWminity to celebrate a special event. Set aside 
from all other days or MBBka in the calendar, it may Jkt a holiday, for relaxation and a measure of 
freedma from work, or it may be a time of cereii»ny, for the observance of traditional rituals and 
customs. There may be processions, wearing of costumes, feasts, dancing, singing, and ovrrlment. 

The celebration of festivals and holidays Is one of the many ccmnon activities that unite peoples 
and provide c<mtluulty of cultural attitudes. In this way a cOTmunity gives public expression to 
emotions of fear, thanksgiving, joy, and devoticm. Many custOTis practiced today had their origins 
when earlier people worshipped objects and phenanena tlwsy could not understand. Ancient folk bowed 
to the sun because it gave them light and warmth. The TOon, earth, trees, and the aea were gods to 
be appeased or adored. The harvest festival, for example, stems from the long**ago custcm of offering 
the first grains and fruits to the gods. 

As holiday observances developed, many symbols came to be associated with them even though their 
origins and significance were forgotten. Such rites as serving ceremonial cakes, lighting candles, 
singing carola, burning bonfires, represent a curlews blending of religious and pre-rellglous tradi- 
tl(ms, and have been variously interpreted in each country. Mat^ custoi^ In the United States resemble 
those of England and ottrar Eurc^ean countries, while soma have other origins. 

Most people in this country, regardless of ethnic and cultural differences, now dress sl^larly for 
everyday activities. On holidays and ceren»nlal occasioaa, however, they often ^^r articles of dress 
that were tradltlcmal aoHmg their ancestors* Children may know or have access at h(m» to ethnic 
costua^s, although of course they should not be asked to wear them at school unless they wish to 
do iso. 

Festivals play an In^ortant ,role in the pluralistic United St ites. They offer opportunltlaa to search 
out the observances aiUI cust(»ss that the original groups had or brought with them to this country. They 
give each of u*' a chance for '^elf-expression and ccmniunication with others through speech, music, dancing. 
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tlrtty^tawipo. of UmB for drwaliw c««>o.pd flgur. doll..) 
B.»«. H.1-. -»d Sh«wlB 0«.l,ai.t. Jiq^ P»ti»lo. a«rd«. City. »« tork: Do*l«hjr «- Co.. 

B«»o«. K«».th. ^ 0^1 rr«*«n. Cn.ft, Aotlrttl^i. H- To*: B»I»p P*li-ii-« 1970. 

of costms of 70 eoantrtw or regions.) 
^, „T„ , ir^iid th. World. H-Io*. n..tFr.» C«rp.. 19fi8. 

0,^. Irwor Itovltt. ftilld«w. »w Tork: trmMin *tta, Inc., 1965- 
liflUagCe.. 197'». 

1*1.. Itar«««lt.. „^ B,lid.». «.« DM, mi Co., 19». 

127 42s 



ltorqU«Tieb, Pat, and Shslly Spiegel. Htaltiethnlc Stttdiec ^orjtte SleBwntary School ClaaarooB* Hco 
RlTara, California: Education in Motion JPUihLioation, 19^. 

Marqoia, Arnold. A Qoido to Aaarioan Indiana; CercaoniBla. Hosanrationa and Mngenas. thiiTorsity of 
Mcsrar, Robert J. Feetivala U.S.A. and Canada. Raw York: Ivaa Vaahbttm, 1967- 

Millar, SvalTn. K»3 Ballatin of Taaehing Idaaa and MatarialAl Raw Tork: Aokar Publiflliias Co., 1971* 

OUOand Unified ScImoI Diatriet, California. Oinm ttty fat Clwy. (Cliineae itew Tear goide developed 
bj Offiee of Coaminity Raiationa.) 

f m 

M-oe, Cliriatine. BaiCT Deora* a UlSIOEF Bock of ttrMidaya, Maae Baora, and Qrowing Daya. Ihiited Nationa, 
Mew York: United Statea CooBittae ^or Ut)^, 1969. 

Poroell, John. The True Bo^ of Holidaya. Chicago: Childr«i*8 EVeaa, 

Tiedt, Site«7, and Iria Tiedt. SIe«entary Teaohera* Ideas and Materiala Workatop. Mew York: Parker 
Piihlioiiing Co. , ^97'^• 

The World and Ita PeqpleB. Mew York: Orejatona Preaa, 19^. 

Vilcooc, Buth Tomer. Folk and Featival CoetuM of the World. Mew Yozk: Charlea Soribner'a Sana, 1961?. 

Wilcox, Buth Turner. The Dictic — Coirtai— . Mew York: Charlea Scrihoer'a Sooa, 1969- 

MOTE: See Marions UMXC^ aatariala, iadudiag wall <w1widar. Alao United Mktiooa Feetital Fignrea 
(oarAoerd fignrea in ccc t uaea of aaagr emstries), available at Iteited Mattcna AaaoeiatioB ater^i. 



TBS OQAL 

\ • 

To davelci) awareneaa and imderatandiag of the si^iifioaaoe of feativala and oh^rvanees in the onltaral 
life of diveraa ethnic gronpa and of traditional eoataaes aa a part of mdh ehaorvaacm. 
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A. 13» l^aiwr will partldpatt In activities of one or oor* ethnic festivala or obs«rmoes. 

B. The imxomv MX d«Kiiifltr«te a kiundedge of two or awre wiiversal thms c*l^>rated in the 6b- 
Berfsaces of Mveral etkmlo groins. 

C. B» learner idll co^ete an art or craft project or cmptm* a etwy reflecting Ydm/hmr under- 
standing of tlie fl^i^liflB of costraMB. 



I3i 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



CELEBRATIONS AND 

jjOLlbAYS 

September 



UNITED STATES 

24: American Indian bay (usually 4th 
Friday in September) . See grid 
reference, page 251. 
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NORTH VIETNAMESE 



2: National Day. 
CHINESE AMERICAN 



8 



CoiBiDerooration of completion of the 
railroad between Los Angeles and 
•San Francisco. 
Moon Festival* 



KOREAN 



8: Chusokral/Paredi Chusok or Thanks- 
giving Day (varies with the lunar 
calendar; the first day of the 
eighth month.) 

NORTH KOREAN 



9: Founding Day. See page 255. 
VIETNAMESE AMERICAN 



Mid-Autusn Festival. Usually 2nd week 
in September* Varies with the lunar 
calendar; ISth day of the eighth lunar 
month. See grid reference, page 252. 

MALAYSIAN 



16: National Day. 
JAPANESE AMERICAN 



Aki Matsuri (Autumn Festival) 
the middle of September. See 
ence, page 2S2. 
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Held in 
grid refer" 



ERIC 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 


BLACK AMERICAN 


HURon; A\ /Mrni Ti:RRANf' A\ 1 


m HISPANIC AMIRICAN 


HERITAGE 


AM!-RirA\ fn-RiTAni; 


^ MHR ITAGE 


t 1 H 1 OP 1 AN 




BRAZI LI AN 


Between the 8tn and iztn day. 




7" National Dav- 


bt . Jonn s uay , caiieu Neaau> 






Yonannes or Adais Amat , niarks 


page ^ D J . 


NICARAGUAN; HONDURAN; 


the neginnmg or the New Year. 




COSTA RICAN 


17 davs after St. John's Day is 


i/: LonsuituLion nciyp auuptiuu 




Maskai, or the reast or tne noiy 


nf r r» n *x r 1 t lit i on in 17S7 


15* National Dav. 


Cross, the tnost solemn occasion 


u 1 L J ^ I? 11 > n ji p t' y • o c ^ 1 X 




of the year. See grid refer- 


A ^ £% *v* A ^ A n Q 0 o 7 ^ A 

rertfrpiice, psf^^ 4. d o , 


SALVADOR I AN 


ence , page ^ S 1 . 




1^* Fl Salvador National Dav. 




tiasnana. i^uaie vanes eacn 


MALI AN 


year wixn tne .^ewisn caien^ 






dar,) See grid reference, 


(lUA 1 LmAL Al\ 


30: Mall Kt»public Pay. 


page 253. 




25: Balnoa discovered tne r'acit- 




BOTSWAN AN 


4^ *"*/^^ori riy<7C 1^17^ 








MF X I CAN 


30: National Day. 


Bu Lii AK 1 A*^ 


1h* C offlfnefn 0 r a t i 0 n of Inde- 






14. National I'ay. 


npndpncp of IRIO. See 




arid reference . pase 254* 




GREEK-AMERICAN 


28: Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 






Day. 




14: Greek New Year. 








CHI.LEAN 




MALTAN 








1ft* NAtional [)av- 




21: Malta National Day. 




• 


YEMAN 






26: Yeman National Day. 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



Q/iTEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



October 



CUPENG 



4 : Feast Day of St. Francis of 
Asslsi . See grid reference, 
page 254. 



UNITED STATES 



10 - 16: American Indian Awareness 
Week. (Recently proclaimed in 
Los Angeles by Mayor Bradley.) 



J 



CHINESE 

1 § 2: People's Republic of China 

National Days. 
10: Republic of China National Day/ 

Double Ten Festival, 
15: Chung Yang Festival . 

SAMOAJI AMERICAN 



The Second Sunday in October: Children^ 
White Sunday. See grid reference, 
page 254. 

VIETNAMESE 



ISth day of the eighth month in the 
lunar calendar (Sept. or Oct.). 

THAI 

25 : Chulalong Koru Day . 
30 : Loy Krathoi^ ^^X r 

SOUTH VIETNAMESE 



26: Republic Day. 
KOREAN 



1; Armed Forces Day. 

3: National Foundation Day. See 

grid reference, page 255. 
9: Hangul (Korean Alphabet) Day. 

grid reference, page 255. 



See 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLAdK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



KUROPEAN/MEDITIiRRANHAN 
AMERICAN HHRITAGH 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



NIGERIAN 

1 : National Day. 
LESOTHO 



4: Lesotho (Basutoland) 
National Day. 

UGANDAN ■ 



9: National Day. 
TRINIDAD 

12: Carnival Time in Trinidad 
See grid reference, 
page 255. 

KWANZA 



12: ?eas t/Harvest Celebration 
See grid reference, 
page 255. 



UNITED STATES 

1 : Chi Id Health Day. 
5: Jewish Holy Day/Yom Kippur 
(Day of Atonement) . 
Jewish Holy Day/Sukkoth 
(Feast of Tabernacles). 
(Date vari es ) 
12: Columbus Day, See grid 

reference , page 256 . 
15: Poetry Day 

20: Baha* i Holv Da v s /B i rt hd av 
of Bab. 

24: United Nations Dav, See 
grid reference, pace 25 6. 

3 1: Hall oween , 
UNiCHF Uav- 

GERMAN 



MEXICAN 



12 



El Dia De La Raza 



Usually second- week of , the month 
Oktoberfest in Los Anyeles. See 
grid reference, nage 256. 



IRANIAN 



2b 



BirthdA' of the Shah. 



22S 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



November 



KIOWA 

11: Kiowan Ton-Kon~Ko. See 
reference, page 258. 



s 



4?1 

Er|c 226 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



CAMBODIAN 

9 : National Pay. 

FILIPINO 

1: All Saints Day tKilinino 
"Hal 1 oween'M . 

JAPANF.SH 



IS: Sh i -Chi - f'O- San (Seven, Five, Three 
Festival"). See ?rid reference, 
p a p e 2 S S . 

AS IAN INDIAN 

1: I) i wall i-estival. See ijrid refer- 
ence , p a « o 2 .""i 7 . 
Autumn: Feast of Klowers. Sec i;ria 
reference, pa^e 2.S8, 



4^1 



4i3 



• 


TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONs\^ 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN \ 
HERITAGE \ 


RUSS I AN 


* 

Pic A IL AIM ANcK 1 LAN 


7; Revolution Day in Soviet 
Union. 


1: All Saints Day/All Souls 
Day. See grid reference, 
page 257. 


5 : Guy Fawkes Day. 

MOM AT AN 


MP YTP AM 


Wimakwari (Green 'Squash) Fes- 
tival. See grid reference. 


19: Mpnaco National Day. 


page 257. 


A I RAM T A M 




20: Liberation Day. 




T PRAMPQP 
Lflu D Ail C 9 C 




22: National Day. 




UN TTP n QT ATP Q 




28: - Thanksgiving Day, 








29 S 30: Republic Days. 


- 


R AUA ' T Mnt Y HAY 




12: Birthday of flaha'u'llah. 





TRADITldNAL CELEBRAtlONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



December 



January 



i. 



CHEROKEE 

1; New Year's Day. See grid refer 
ence» page 266. 



4i5 



ERIC 



2ZB 



AS^AN AMERICAN I 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE I 

THAI I 
5: Majesty's Birthday in Thailand. I 

CHINESE AMERICAN I 

22: Winter Festival (Date varies with I 
the lunar calendar.) I 

FILIPINO 

28: Holy Innocents' Dav. 
30: Rizal Day. 

I ASIAN INDIAN 

27: Bharat Milap Festival. See grid 
reference, page 261. 

JAPANESE AMERICAN 

I 1: 0-Sho-Gatsu (New Year Celebration). 
I See grid reference, page 264. 

[ KOREAN AMERICAN 

I l: seh Hey (New Year Celebration). 
- See grid reference, page 266, 

■ 
I 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



TANZANIAN 

9: National Day. 
UPPER VOLTAN 
11: Republic Day. 
KENYAN 

12: National Day. 
NIGERIAN 

18: Republic Day. 



CAMEROON 

1: National Day. 
SUDANESE 

1: National Day. 
HAITIAN 

1 : National Day 



41/ 



FINN 

6: National Day. 

ST. NICHOLAS DAY IN EUROPE 

UNITED STATES 

7: Pearl Harbor Day. (Pearl 
tilarbor attacked in 1941.) 

10: Huraan Rights Day. 

15: Bill of Rights Day. (First 
10 amendments ratified as 
Bill of Rights in 1791.) 

18: Ratificatuon of 13th Amend- 
ment ended slavery in 1865. 

21: Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Massachusetts in 1620. 

25: Christmas Day. See grid 
reference, page 261. 



UNITED STATES 

1: New Year's Day. See grid 
reference, page 265. 

15: Birthday of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

20: Inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. This 
occurs every 4 years. 

24: Gold discovered on American 
River in 1848. 

9 



MEXICAN AMERICAN 



8: 



Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception . 
16 through 24: Christmas fes- 
tivities begin and continue 
until Christmas Eve. These 
Christmas celebrations are 
known as Posadas . See grid 
reference, page 259. 



MEXICAN 

1: New Year's Holiday. See 
grid reference, page 267. 

PERU 

6: The Day of the Kings. 



229 



TRADITIONAL CBtBBRATIONS 

■'"w ■ 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



January . (Cont'd.) 



February 



■ Q 230 

ERIC 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



WESTERN SAMPAN 

1: National Day. 
BURMESE 

4: National Day. 
SRI LANKA (CeylonI 

14: Thai Pongal Day (Sun God Festival) 
KOREAN 

15: Korean Five Grain Day. 
ASIAN INDIAN 
[26: Indian Republic Day. 

JAPANESE 

3: Setsubun (Bean Throwing Festival). 
FILIPINO 

I 8:, Philippine Constitution Day. 
I CHINESE AMERICAN 

I 10 - 11: Faast of Lanterns. 

117: Chinese New Year. (Date varies 

I with the Chinese lunar calendar.) 

I See grid reference, page 268. 

I 45» 



TRADITIONAL CBLEBRATIONS 

\ 


BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICA|^-HERITAGE 


Hl'SPAN^C AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


CHAD 


RUSSIAN 




11: National Day. 


New Year's Celebration. See 
grid reference, page 267. 

AUSTRALIAN 


• 


• 


26: Australian National pay. 


r 

■ 


UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 


Second week of the month: 
Black History Week. 

GAMBIAN 


2 ; Ground Hog Day. 
8: Boy Scouts of America 
founded In 1910. 
Third week: National Brother- 


Ash Wednesday (Religious 
Holy Day) . 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


18: National Day, 
- 


hood Week. 

12 : bincoin,L5 Dirtnoay 
14: St. Valllitine's Day. 
15: Susan B. Anthony Day. 
22: Washiiigton ' s Birthday. 


27; National uay. 




RELIGIOUS HOLY DAYS 


f 




A ^ t« Itf A n M A C! ^ A ^ t% Tm A ^ 0 TmM^ 

Asn nGonesoajr zo casz&r* Lcin r « 




-45l 
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IROQUOIS 

Peach Stone Spring Festival, 
reference, page 27G, 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



VIETNAMESE AMERICAN 

17: Tet (Vietnam New Year). (Date 

varies with the lunar calendar.) 
See grid reference, page 26B. 

SPI LANKA (Ceylon) 

4: -National Day. 
NEW ZEALAND 

6; National Day. 
NEPALESE 

Ig: National Day. 
KOREAN 

1: Sainiljol (Independence Movement 
Day) . 

JAPANESE AMERICAN 

3: Hina Matsuri (Girl's Day). See 
grid reference, page 270. 

GUAMANIAN 
6: Magellan Day. 



45 i 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMER'ICAN 
HERITAGE 



UNITED STATES 



5: Black American Day. 



Li' 



rERJC 



455 



EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



GREEK 

1; Greek Procession of the 

Swallow. See ((rid reference 
page 269. 
25: National D&y.^ 

UNITED STATES 

1; Gutenberg Festival. 

2; U. S. Post Office establish 

ed 1799. 
3: "Star-Spangled Banner" 

adopted in 1931, 
3-9: flfrls' Week. . 
4: President's Day. 
8: International Students* Day 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



MEXICAN AMERICAN 

6: Alamo Day. See grid 
reference, page 271, 



233 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



March (Cont'd.) 



07 



ERIC 



234 



VIETNAMESE AMERICAN 

Usually first or seconH week of the 
month; (Varies with the li^nar calendar.) 
Thanh Minh (Pure Light Festival) Spring 
Festival. 

HAWAIIAN 

18: Hawaii became a State in 1959. 
26: Prince Kuhio Day. 

TAIWANESE 

29: Chinese American Youth Day. 
PAKISTAN 

23: National Day. 



t 




- 




•• 


TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 


BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 




UNITED STATES (Continued) 






12: Girl Scouts of America 
formed in 1912. 

IRELAND/UNITED STATES 


- 




17: St. Patrick's Day. 






MOROCCAN 






3: Moroccan National Day. 






DANISH 






11: King's Birthday. t 






LIECHTENSTEIN 






19: St. Joseph's Day. 


• 




BAHA'I HOLY DAY 






21: Naw Rus (New Year). 






IRAN 






21: New Year. See grid refer- 
ence, page 271, 


• 




EGYPT 




45 V 


21: Shem el Nessira (Smell the 
Brcere). See grid refer- 
ence, page 272. 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



April 



^ 36 



SRI LANKA (Ceylon) 

1: Ceylon New Year. See grid refer 
ence, page 272. 

JAPANESE AMERICAN 



8: Hana Matsuri (Buddha's Birthday) 
Second or third weekend of the month 
Cherry Blossom Festival. See grid 
reference, page 274. 

KOREAN 



Eighth day of the fourth month by th 
lunar calendar. Buddha's Birthday. 
See grid reference, page 273.^ 

AMERICAN SAMPAN 



17: Flag Day. See grid reference, 
page 275. 

FILIPINO 



9: Bataan Day. 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAV/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN ^ 
HERITAGE 



SENEGALESE 

4: National Day. 
SIERRA LEON 
27: National Day. 



UNITED STATES 

1 : April Fool' s Day. 

3: International Children's 

Book Day. 
7: World Health Day. 
Palm Sunday (varies with calen- 
dar) . 

Easter (varies with calendar). 
14: Dictionary Day (Webster 

First Dictionary published 

in 1828). 
22: Earth Day. 
25: U.N. founded in 1945. 

HUNGARIAN 
4: Liberation Day. 



FRENCH 

Carnival . 
page 273. 

JEWISH 



See grid reference. 



Passover comnenorates Hebrews' 
freedom from slavery (varies 
with Jewish calendar, copies of 
which are available from the 
Ant i-^Defaraat ion League and 
other Jewish agencies)./ 

IRISH 



18: Republic Day 



14: Pan American Day. See 

grid reference, page 274 

MEXICAN AMERICAN 

Easter. (Date varies with the 
calendar.) 



4r{ 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



April (Cont'd.) 



May 



4S5 



238 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND" HERITAGE 



HAWAIIAN 

1: Lei Day. 
KOREAN AMERICAN 

Fifth day of the fifth month by the 
lunar calendar: Tano Festival, See 
grid reference, page 277, 

JAPANESE AMERICAN 

5: Boy's Day/Children's Day. Tango- 
No-Sekku, See grid reference, 
page 277. 

LAOTIAN 

11: Constitution Day, 

45;; 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPE AN /MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



UNITED STATES 

12 - 18: Biack Culture Aware 
ness Week. 

l&OUTH AFRICAN 

31: Republic National Day. 



45/ 



AUSTRIAN 



27: Austrian National Day. 



SWEDISH 



Walpurgis Night (April 50 to 
May 2). See grid reference, 
page 274. 

BAHA'I HOLY' DAY 



21: First day of Ridvan. 
29: Ninth Day of Ridvan. 



UNITED STATES 

1: May Day/Law Day/ Loyalty 
Day. 

2: Arbor Day/Bird Day. 
8: V-E Day, 1945. 
10: Meeting of Transcontinental 
Railroad at Promontory, 
Utah, in 1869. 
12: Mother's Day. 
12 - 18: Human Relations Keek. 
16: Armed Forces Day. 
18: Peace Day/World uood-Kill 
Day. 

19: Citizenship Recognition Day/ 
I An an American Day. 

28: Shavouth (F^ast of Weeks) 
(Jewish). 

29: Patrick Henry Day (. 736- 1 799) 

30: Memorial Day. 



MEXICAN AMERICAN 



30 



Cinco de Mayo. See grid 
reference, page 277. 
The Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo Day, 1848. 



PARAGUAYAN 

14: National Day. 

CUBAN 

20: National Day. 

ARGENTINIAN 

26: National Day. 



^5^ 
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TRADITIONAL CELKBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



May (Continued) 



4S 



ERIC 



^40 



FILIPINO 



15: Santa Cruzan Festival. 
VIETNAMESE 



Fifteenth day of the fourth month of 
the lunar calendar: Birthday of Buddha 
Cakyanwi. See grid reference, page 277 



4,"' I 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



ERIC 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 

1 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 




YUGOSLAVIAN 


GUY AN AN 


• 


1: Arrival of Spring. See gric 
reference, page 275. 


26: National Day. 




GERMAN 

1: Maifest. See grid refer- 
ence, page 275. 






CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 






9: Tzechos lovaki an Liberation. 






ISRAELI 






15: National Day. 






NORWAY 


• 


• 


17: Norway's Constitution Day. 






BAHA' I HOLY DAY 






2: Twelfth Day of Ridvan. 
23: Declaration of Bab. 






RELIGIOUS HOLY DAY 






23: Ascension Day. 


* 




JORDAN 






25: Jordan National Day. 






AFGHANISTAN 






27: Afghanistan National Oay. 


241 



CATEGORY 



.'^MERT.CAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



SEMINOLE 

Late June: Green Corn Celebration. 
See grid reference, page 279. 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



SAMPAN 

1: Independence Day. 

CHINESE AMERICAN 

S: Dyun Ng Sit (Dragon Boat Festival). 
Fifth day of fifth lunar month. 
See grid reference, page 278. 

KOREAN I 
6: Memorial Day. See grid reference, 1 
page 278. 

10: Farmer's Day. See grid reference, 
page 279. 

HAWAI IAN 

11: Karoehameha Day. 
FIuIPINO 

12: Philippine 1 ndcncr.dcn cc Day. 
MONGOLIAN 

30: Constitution Dav. 



4 < 



TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


CONGO 


TUNISIAN 


PORTUGUESE 


30: National Day. 


1: Tunisian National Day. 


2: National Day. 




UNITED STATES 


RELIGIOUS HOLY DAY 




2: Teachers' Remembrance Day. 
2: First U.S. S-oft landing on 

the moon (Surveyor I) in 

1966. 

13: Children's Day. 

14: Flag Day - Stars and Stripes 

officially adopted in 1777. 
15: Benjamin Franklin's kite 

flying experiment in 1752. 
16: Alaskan Gold Rush in 1897. 
20: Father's Day. 
20: Great Seal of the U.S. 

adopted in 1782. 
26: United Nations Charter 


13: Trinity Sunday. 
PUERTO RICAN 

San Juan Puerto Rico Day. 




WEST GERMAN 






2: Republic Day. 


• 




BRiTlan 






2 : Queen ' s Birthday, 
24: Hidsusmer Day (Old English 






ITALIAN 






2: Italian Republic Day. 




473 







TRADITXONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



June (Continued) 



July 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



FILIPINO 

4: Philippine-American Friendship Day. 

JAPANESE 

4: Star Festival 
JAPANESE AMERICAN 

10: West L08 Angeles Asian American 
Festival, West L.A. Mall. 

IfgSTERN SAMPAN 

10: Flag Day. 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


EUROPEAN/MEDITERRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 




SWEDISH 






2: King's Birthday. 






ICELAND 






17: Republic Day. 






KUWAIT 






National Day. 






LUXEMBOURG 






23: Grand Duke Day. 




GHANAN; RWANDAN; SOMALI AN 


CANADIAN 


VENEZUELAN 


1: Republic Day. 


I : Doninion Day. 


5: National Day. 


/ • 

MALAWTI 
6: Natipnal Day. 


IRAQUI 


COLOMBIAN 


4: Republic Day. 


20: National Day. 


LIBERIAN 

26: National Day. 


UNITED STATES * 


PERUVIAN 


4: Fourth of July Independence 
Day. 

FRENCH 

14; Bastille Day. See grid 
reference » page 281. 


28: National Day. 


i73 
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TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



CATEGORY 



AMERICAN INDIAN 
AND ESKIMO HERITAGE 



July (Continued) 



August 



4Si 



O 246 

ERIC 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



KOREAN I 

17: Constitution Day. See prid refer- I 

ence, page 289. I 

ASIAN AMERICAN I 

Third weekend of the month: Lotus Fes- I 

tival'. See grid reference, page 279. | 

JAPANESE AMERICAN I 

13 - 31: Bon Festival. S,ee grid refer- | 

ence, page 280. ' I 

HAWAI IAN I 
13: Admission Pay (2nd Friday in August! 
SOUTH KOREAN 

15: Liberation Hay. Sec grid reference, 
page 281 . 

INDONESIAN 

17: National Day. 

FILIPINO 

19: M. L. Quezon Dav. ' 














• 


4 


TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 












BLACK AMERICAN 


EUROPE AV/ ME niTKRRANn AN 


HI SPAN If AMFR TfAN 




HERITAGE 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HERITAGE 


1 




SPANISH 








18: National Day. 








BELGIAN 








2 1 : National Day. 








POLISH 








22: Liberation Day. 








EGYPTIAN 








23: National Day. 






JAMAICAN 


SWISS 


BOLIVIAN 




First Monday in August; 


1: Confederation Day. 


6: National Day. 




National Day. 










CYPRIOT 


ECUADORIAN 




DAHOMEY 










16: National Day. 


10: National Day. 

* 




1: National, Day. 








RUMANIAN 


URUGUAYAN 




IVdRY COAST 










23: National Day. 


25: National Day. 




7: National Day. 








CONGO 








15: National Day* 


- 


m 




• 








4S3 ' 
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?ER|C 







7 



4Sj 



ERIC 
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9 



ASIAN AMERICAN 
AND PACIFIC ISLAND HERITAGE 



J AP ANESE AMERICAN 



Third week in August: Nisei Week. 
See grid reference, page 281. 




TRADITIONAL CELEBRATIONS 



BLACK AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



EUROPEAV/MEDITKRRANEAN 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 



HISPAMC AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 



GABON 

17: National Day. 
TRINIDAD AND TABAGO 
31: National Day. 



TSADmcmL CSUSBSATIONS 



(BUD BEFESiS^ES 



Cultux*e Oroup; Anwrican Indian 
Celebration: American Indian Day 

During the Pawnee ritual, the Indian priest irauld trace a circle on the earth with his toe. The circle 
represented a nest and the nest is round. People live in one "nest" which is round; all people are a part 
of that "nest." 

The circle ssnsbol was very is^ortant to the Indians because they saw that the powers of the universe moved 
in circular patterns: 

The sun - vital to daily life. 

The moon - with its light and tides. 

The wind - with its whirls and hiurricanes. 

The earch - with its ball fomation. 

The stars - locdced around from afar. 

The arsons - case around again and again. 

This eyrabolian appeared -<n their drawings, carving, paintings, and religious signs. Children oay remarch 
and find drawings and "rrad" the nessage in the Indian drawings and designs. 

Help children understand that Indian children were raised differently because of tteir ravironsmt. Belp 
ohildrm coopare children's lives in Alaska, Florida, or in the TOuntains, and appreciate the wistbs neodod 
1^ all parents in caring for their childr^i. 



Culture Qroup: Black Anerican 

Celebration: Keddus Yohannes or Addia AnUt and Maakalt the Feast of the Holy Cross. 

In Ethiopia St. Jdhn's Day, called Keddug Yofaannap or A^a Aaat , narks the beginning of the New Tear. 
At preMnt it falls between S«pt«r^er 9 and S^«ri>er 12« idiesi*the dry ewa^n sets in. Qa this day people 
exchango email gifts accoa^panied by special words of greeting. 

4S9 



SSJTl? d^s aftw St. Joto'6 Bay aad is tb. «oat aolon .icSaS. of th. yoar. 

bniiofaM of flowB emd gnw *r* bBrned. ^ »!h!^?lm 1« a S» bmmet frooMrtileh wnen are 

ss,2:rTJir;.^s^'Ss tl'^^'t. t^sjLr-s^ to «« .c-^i-^t of 

stringed InstrumflntB* 



Latlon of the l»«^il^d batWfNm Los Angeles and San Francisco 



Culture CIroup: ^■'"^-^ ^'"• rlcan 
CeXebratlon: Co m e n or a tloa of the 

Caraoonles celebrate the event on September 5. 1876 when a f^^^^^^/^^^a^Lf ^^^^ Francisco, 
coinplete the railroad built between the two forest ^^f^^^^ J" ^^J^^^J^' fJo cS^rate the efforts 
irchlneee Historical Society of P^J^f ^"ji^l^J^S^^^ plaque U at 

of many thousands of Chinese laborers who worked on the Southern racizxc Raixiro* 
Ung Station, five miles from the San Fernando tunnel. 



Culture Qroups Japaneee ABerioan 
Celebration: Aki Matanri ^nfcuan feativnl^ 

nadcmid mat. 



Coltttre Qtw^i Vi 
Cel^nratioas SSi 




4 V4..^ of tha Tear fw ^ ehiXdrea of fimtjua^ eneeatry. It 1b 

•erred. 



19l 
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i 



Cultiiro CSroup: Europaan American 
Celebration; Labor Day 

The industrialization of America stimulated an unprecedented flood of immigration, and most of the newcomers 
settled in cities, where factory jobs were available. They have been .joined by many ether Americ£inG seeking 
better eoploymeat opportunities tban are available in rural areas. Bapid urban growth has not prevented 
immitprants from establishing contact with earlier-arrived nationals. Qradually, as Amsrican-bom generations 
grow up, ties are weakened; there is a geographical spreading out, accoatpanied by more social contact and 
intermarriages with other groiQ>s. Old ties are rarely abandoned entirely, however, and once a group becomes 
securely Americanised the distinctive customs which at first were a troublesome source of differrace become 
a source of considerable pride. The common interests binding national grotxps are reinforced by fraternal 
organisations, work forces, labor groups, and on this day, all rest to celebrate the fruits of these labors 
and to mix with friends at picnics, BBQ parties, fishing trips, backyard cookouts, etc. Learners can be 
made rore aware of what we do and how we live by identifying the jobs performed by parents, relatives, 
neighbore and friends, thus becoEiing aware of those vbo make our lives better because of their hard work. 

Celebration: Citizenship Day 

Because we are a nation of immigrants, becoming an American citizen is a serious and important task. Help 
and encourage students to research the "why" of immigration. Help students to discuss the cultural differ- 
ences that have made this natioa such a diversified society of people ^om all over the world. How has 
assimilation not required nor mandated "one" way of living? What does it mean to be a good citizen? 
Search out imigration rules and statistics of the latest events of immigration. 

Celebration: Jewish New YearAosh Heehana 

The Jewish New Year, Rosh Haabana , is a solemn festival celebrated en the first two days of the month of 
Tiehri , the seventh month of the Jewish year. It is marked by the blowing of the ahophar . the ram's horn 
trtu^)et which, for uncounted years, has been blown on those days as a summons to 2>epentance and sp5vitual 
awakening. Rosh Haahazw initiates ten days of penitence during which people akke active attee^ts to patch 
up quarrels and forgive wrongs done to them in the past year. These ten days culminate In Yctc Kipi'Ur , the 
Day of Atonenent, the most solemn festival of the Jewish calendar. All except the very young and the sick 
are expected to observe this day as a complete fast. Despite its solemnity, there is an atoocphere of ^ay 
because of the people's confidence that there is forgiveness for those ^o truly repent. (Prom The World 

W4 1%S P«9P;^«') 
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Culture Qrovspi Mexican Amwriyn ^ ^^^^ 



Celelntttlon: Ccgwemoration of Hwdoa n Indepgidence of 



this ealabratloD. 



T, thla dnr is ooWbrated throughout the countty. Th«r« are pandes of aoldiers, nniverei^ eta- 

SaSf SS*^? S t^h^rSHS», dS; the ever-present fireworks di^s, end. of oourae. 



IKMEHs OCTOBER 

Culture Qroup: American Indian 

Celebration: Feaet Day of st, ft^c is of AeeiBi 

thS^SSs there iiaiaUy ie a solenn High Maee and a proceaaion. la the aftamoon there are 0ms, 
Gonteate, and tribal dances in costume. 

Cultore Oroup: Samoan 

CelebratioD: «>«-ti*>Nmtf, white Sunday 

SfSilUSS^ tt^^tJSS f«th^ to MU- whit, clothing «a g>ri*niB of «?«'*?f. 
^ ^ ^ to *^ SSlhW «W b« «ai«t -W" t» scripture. They usually "«elw gifts 

and are glren tb* place of honor at faaily dinners. ^ g _ 




Culture Grovp; Kor<an Anwrloan 
Calibration: Matiopal Fouadation Pay 



This day traditionally marks the founding of Korea by Tangun In 2333 B.C. 



C«l< 




ion: Bangui Day 



Ob Octobvr 9t Bangui Day is calebrated by tb^ pmple in honor of tba craation of the Korean al;^iabet, Bangul> 
This ali^sabet has 10 vowels and ^k cwiBonwate* This day oelebrates the anniTersary of the prooulgation of 
Bangui by King Sejong of the X± Dynasty in 1M»3« 



Culture Qrotqp: Black An»ri can 
Celebration: Kwanaa Feast 

Kwanga Feast is a Fan-Afjri«a pel^aticxn based upon tha celebration of the harvesting of the season's 
first crops. The celebration lasts seven days. Kwanaa is Swhili for "first f^ruits." (F^poib Marqaeviob, 
Multiethnic Studies in the SLenentary School ClaearooaT ) 

Celebration: Carnival Tia>e in Trinidad 

This is the most colorful -of all the (»mival celebrations in Caribbean lands* For months before Caniival , 
the Calypso singers of Trinidad are buey ecqposiag aev songs. Bach nigbt, thne soags ax4 pe rf oit w d before 
large aitdiences. When Carnival finally arrives, the coa^omer of the most popular calypso srag iMard in tte 
oily beccoes Calypso King of the year. 

steel bands peumde throi^ Fort of Spaia* playii^ li'Vdy eaSypso tunes. Tht^ are foUoi^ by groups of 
dancers in Micrful oostuses. Som of the dancers may ^e dreaned a6 plratM^ Boaan soldiers, or eoiibcys. 
Others ny represent stcsybook characters, goblins, .cr dragons. The otrntxam ^sten in the smil^ g tit as 
dancers swing in tiw to the gay calypso snsie* ' Prtw <»• giv«i to ths brat sMl bnds mA to the people. 
Msriag the ^st wwsiial wta^mx^m p^plc irax^ on their costusNW for a iduOe year before this uni^ 
festival. Festivals w iaportaot tc^ the pet^e of the Caribbean lands* In this area many familiea do not 
have t^evision sets or m«^C!s for entertaiment* FMtival exoitemnt and gaie^ give the people idio live 
in rural areas a c^ande to go into the Tillage to meet their friends and hear the latest aevs* 



Si- 




Culture Oroap: Anarlcan Indian 
Celebration: Columbua 

eoehas com. ta«at«H», nuts, avocados and "f ' '^'l^^eontiaent CoH MImb Day i« colebretod 

Sd^. iSa point of view am give Coluirt«uiDa? n«< aignifieance for aU childi*.. 



Culture drovip: All 
Celebration: Onlted Wationa Day 

?f,:lt":S^ 1n;:r:^"Uru» O... «» ^ obtain,* th. fouo-lng ^^B. . 



New Yox* Office of 
Public llaifion DivikLon, Soon 2201 
United Rations, Hew York 1001? 



Vnited States C<»Bdttee for UNICEF 
Post Office Box 1618 
Clmr^ Street Station 
New York, New lori^ 10006 



United Nations Ftd>lioation8 
United Naticmst Sales Seeti<m 
New Zortc. Hew York 1001? 

e 

. w-i World tW«>fliMiedia enUtlml »ninited Natiww" can be <*t«iaed for ^cente fWa 

nSi'SS^^ SS a^fS2lTO5^ ?^tor of BSucational Servlcas. Herel^idtse Hart Fla«a, Chicago, 

lUiiwis, 606^. • 



Ooltare Oraapt ^«iMn 
Cdebratjioa: Oktoberfest 



« ,M 4- falL tills araadest of all Wwt Qaman f«5tivals includes ausic, dan<d^. md «>lorfW. 

^.'^r^ i^li^W^ ^ to partioi^ in tMa gr^t featl^. m. feeU^ 
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bosBtu in 1810 on th« wedding day of King liodvig I, and has b««n a tima of ftin and fflorrymaking evar sinoa* 
Crowds of peopXa draoaad in fastival costUBao gather at the fairground to watch horsaback-riding toumaaants 
and to join in tha dancing and ainging. Hu^so faatival tanta are sat up wbara paopla an joy tha axcallaat 
aauaagea and Bavarian bear for which Oarniansr is fasoiu. Oaman Aaarieana conduct similar fastiTitias in Los 
Angelas and other places in the U.S. 



HONIB: HOyEHBEH 
Culture Oroup: Meocican 

Celebration: Wiaakwari (Green Squash Festival) 

This is a festival celebrated by the natives of Buicbol, Mexico. The principal decoration is the sikuli , 
with its woven design in the fona of a "Ood's S^e," or *H)jo de Dioe" (o-bo dagr dee-os). The design sy«£b- 
lises the e;^ through ytoioh the god, named Kavyuaali, sees ths world. On this day, the children carry 
wands with the hope that the god will see than and grant than good health and long life. 



Culture Oroup: Hispanic American 

Celebration: All Saints' Day and All Souls* Day 

Most fiestas are religious feast days. The Catholic feasts of All Saints ' Pay , held on Novanber 1 and 2, 
are conbined with the ancient Indian Say of the Dead. The ancient Indiana baUaved that the dead returned 
once a year to be fed, and thay had a fecial festival for the f M<iiag of the dead. Scse Indian and mistiso 
villagers still believe in this annual return of the aouls. All over Mexico people prepare fl^dUil food 
for this event. In some places, the food is set out on the family altars; in others it is plaoed is ceme- 
teries. Everyone eats a special Idnd of bread eaXXed tha '*Bread of the Dead." Ghildran have ^peoial sugar 
oOses and toys to suit the oceasian. Otoe of thm tc^ is a Ja«lc«iA-the-4taac eoffia tMt peps 19 a tiny 
skaleton. Not a time to think sadSy of deat^, this f tativml is a happy tiJM to vaXooMlthe souls of the 
dead who come ba(^ to visit their famar hmms m earth* (Mote: Ms is similar in many reepeets to the 
Bon festival ccoaemorated by the Japanese » which usually occurs in July.) 



Culture Oroup: AaAan_Ittdian^ 
Celebration: Piwali Festival 

This is one of the happiest of Hindu festivals, o«ing in late October or early November. The calabration 
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differs from one vart of the country to another. In northern India. Hindus celebrate Diw^ as the hone- 

of^^aC defeat o7the d«on King. On thiB day the -hole ^^^^ 
andpute on nei clothes. A splendid breakfast follcwB the morning prayers, and then the ^^^^^ « 
Stdous Sme^^ting firecSckers. At nij^ht every building ia lit with little lamps to attract the 
Sesfling of the goddess Lakshmi. People go from house to house exchanging gxfts. 

Celebration: The Feast of Flowers 

This festival takes place in autumn at Siar-i-gul Faro8ha«, a ««ai tovm not far fr^ Delhi. It is unusual 
iTthat it is celebjited by both Hindus and Moslems. A gay procession headed by Fire Dancers 
iSy through ?h^ streets hairing great fans of palm leaves decorated with flowers and spangles. It estops 
at the mosquoi then at the Hindu temple. 

Culture Group: American Indian 
C elebrat ion : Ton-Kon-^o Cerwony 

What is perhaps the most exotic observance of Veterans Day takes place on Nov«»ber 11 at ^ffj^^^^y; 
An^dJ^ko! ©Shooa. where Indian m«i perform a cerwony that antedates the cooing of the white nan to 
S^JrAS;rW^^ ir^formed by meibers of the Ton-Kon-Ko, the Kiowa Society of the Black Legs. 



Culture Group: Japanese America 

Celebration: Shi-^hi-^-5an CSeven~Five>Three Festival) 

Many Japanese believe that certain ages are so unlucky that all ^o ^fS^iw 
t^^Sr Sat is the reason for the children's holiday caUed Shi-<aii-Oo^.%^ch occurs on Nw«b«r 
^5? ^^eanr?.^?! It is a hoUday for girls aged seven and thw, and for tmys aged fivs and three. 

Shi^hi.^^ usually includes the grateful family's visit to « shrine. The f^^g^^^^f^^^ 

Ma»v little ffirls wear briiditly colored kimonos with big butterfly wws on -cnsir 
S^^'Sinf S^'^iy^^noS 1~r^t»^St ..P~1-UT for this ^. Each child o^ri.s « 
paper bag decorated with fsod luek signs. 

AftBT the faoilv has paid its respects at the shrine, the tm of filXing the pvr bags begins. Priests 

Sve^mSrS^ osnd^. P^«.ts bay th» toys «id eo»renire '*f»^«»,^tti«J*°P» 
^ Se t"eTfaSyis r^ to go hcoe. «»oh <*ild's bag is fiUed with pri««.. One. at h«.. • <*ild 
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Bwy rfc«iv« nor« prtstnts froo visiting frisnds and reXatives. The day often ends with a party to celebrate 
the bapj^ occaaion. 

Many Nisei (second generation Japanese American), have not celebrated this festival. It was not part of 
their childhood* However a survey made in the San Fernando Valley showed that many Japanese war brides 
and mothers who had shared many ehildh(M»l esiperiences in Japan, have come back, and to some degree stiU 
celebrate this occasion in their homes. Here, much of the (iay is spent like another birthday party with a 
visit to grandparents and relatives and to a ten^e if one is of the Buddhist faith. 



HOIfCH: DBCafflER 

Culture Qroup: Jewish American 

Celebration: Hanutckah (Festival of Lights) 

This celebration goes on for eight days. In Israel and in the U.S., Hanukkah begins on the 25th day of 
the Hebrew month Kislev. 



This festival commemorates the victory by the Jews in the Maocabean War some 2,100 years ago. The victorioxis 
Jews rededicated their temple by lighting a special nine-branch candelabrum called a Menorah . (The seven' 
branch candelabrum is the aTmbol of the State of Israel.) In the temple, much oil ordinarily is needed to 
keep the Mworah continually burning. According to legend, a small amomt of oil was discovered which should 
have only lasted a day or two, but to the people's surprise, lasted eight days, v^ch was a miracle. 

In the United States the Menorah is lit in many Jewish homes. Dreidel (dray-dehl) is played, presents 
are exchanged and latkahs (potato pancakes) and other apeoial xoods are cooked. This is the time for 
reunions of families and much merriment and exchange between friends. (Note: Dreldel is a game played 
with a top idiieh is four-sided with a different Hebrew letter on each side. The letters stand for tho 
irards Ness Oadol Kaya Sham, which mean| "A great miracle happened th^e.*') 



Qulture Groiqs: Mexican American 
Celebrations: Christmaa^osadas 

In Mexico Christmas festivities begin on December 16 and continue until Christmas Svei they are restosed 
an Twelfth Klght, January 6, the hight during which Mexican children receive their presents froo the Three 
Magi (who take the place of Santa Claus)'. The Christmas celebrations are known as po^das, or Anns, 
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^ *.u* i^r Mm- and JosoDh to Bethlehwa and their anxious starch for lodging 

^. f« pO-c. in th. -arid *f ?^^^i»^^%1^Lln^tS^o?^*fSSS; <^S' 
OB. fanllor firrt l^*'?,!l'''fSt ^iST ^v^.^^^.i.Br°t«. fruit and ^ for th. ohild- 

vanison, aftw Btdni^t aaaa. 

^ ^ i.,. xaiahivtad contains a naciaianto or tableau dapicttng tha nasgar and 

The bousa at ta>ioh the yomdag "•<^*''>^**^_,^rj^f^^^^s^ »o the iwiger have clay or mx 

fl«Br«i of l«iba. dorfc^ya, ««. '^'^''JT^^^^Ti^fatnjna, otfa of gr«it beauty and value, 
altar, with tha Bastam Star ahiniag dow on the aeana- 

* e-H. H-^n« tumalir at S or 9 p.m. with praytes and songs. Tha posada procassion is anactad by tha 

tasss s^'i^rsiti^Vth^i^j^-^^;^^ 

served to the oMldrax and adalta. ""^L™-?^!^^ r^Sit objeote of auTaSS 

'vi2irtrsficf':s^-sra^'S^ r^j-^-bSn^ 

«rf ar«d «itb a bat. SSiS^STtSS^ too^ « ^TO. th. «»t»t. fl-iU ««to the 

S?S'*bS*aJ^'M? S-ajSt?^^^ ^ ^ tbat on .anna., 6. th.ir 

Soee'and .toeklB«» "iU *a tilled with iwanta. 

with frieoda and eibllagB on Chrlatwa Say. 
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Culture Group: Apian Indian 
Celebration: The Bharat Milap Festival 



Bharat Milap , the annivereaxy of the meeting between Riaa and his brother Bbamta is obsenred through- 
out the country as a family festival f and relatives take the opportunity to visit each other and arrange 
family reunions. 



Culture Groxtp: European American 
Celebration: Christmas 

GERMAmr-AUSmA: 

Many of the world's cherished Christmas traditions stem from Gemeuiy, a land steeped in the lore of the 
season* In Burcqpe, evergreen trees have been brought into homes during the northern winter aa qynbols of 
unending life, but it was in the Black Forest that these were first used aa a part of Christmas. Here, 
too, i^en Alsace was Oerman, the fragz^t firs ard spruces were first decorated with eqparkling glass 
balls and garlands of tinsel. 

Marssipan, lebkucben, apringerle, stoUen and other mouth-watfiring treats are of Qenam origin. The color- 
fvl GeratEux Advent calendars with little windows to open for each of the seasons are a delight to children 
everyvisere. It is with Advent that the Geman-Christaas begins. Then an evergreen wreath with four candles 
is hung in nany houses, and every Sunday until Qhristoas Eve one candle is lifted. New Tear's Bve, 
with its free~flowing wine and, beer, its dancing and street paxttdes, brings this holiday season to an end. 

ITAIJr: 

The Italians have a fenale Santa Clans called the lady Befana, who distributes gifts on S^ipbany while 
childrwa roam the sisreets blo>r]|mig paper truopets. Le^^d has it that «iien Christ was bom the shepherds 
bad told her of this wonderful happening, but she delayed setting out* Svery Christmas ^ce, she br« 
wandered in search of the Ho3y Child, leaving gifts at each house in hopes that He idLght be within. Zdke 
Santa Glaus, she cones down the chimney. One of the most colorful ouatoms at this time is that of the 
pipers, or piffea:mi* These pipers, colorfully dressed with red tassels and tMte peacock feather triia 
CO their hats, play and sing carols and songs before each shrine to the Boly Child* Often they are invited 
into homes, where they sing old awols and folk songs. ^ . 

The Urn of Fate is a gay and suepfoisefttl part of Christoas. A large omaaen«Al bowl, brinmlng over with 
gaily wraj^ed gifts, also oohtains many empty boxes. Sach person takes hia/her turn at reaching into the 
bowl, and many are likely to draw blanks before getting a real present. 
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The Ceppo was the earl, Italian equivalent of the CJ^ist-a. tree Hade o^J^^l^l^f^'Jl/Zr 
laths, or canes, it was pyrainidaX xn shape, about three feet ^sn, wxT^n sn | ^ ^^^^^ 

^'^^^^* « I. n%,i-iA^ar, .rofkAT. laTiTftl hollv. stoxies and moss from the woods for its 

^a'^d'«v2e""th chofoLtrfc^^^^ reaenble^ree bark. The children h«jg stockings or set 
oit^ofe for Father Christmaa to fill. Adult gift-giving comes later, on New Years Day. 

or. Bplphany-^eaux des rois. or ^-|^;^^es^^f^ "ijTZ^'f^tr: Sr;ers:n'wZ*'fi^rth2 tr^. 
M ;l£:Z\T.Tk ;:^ercJo::"r:a:er.1;g%rTu;rf:rThe da,, everyone must ohe, the ne« ruler-s 

commands during the games and dances that follow. 

C^f^a is the holiday of holidays, a pl^ "J -S^U^^^r^^sl'ured rh^Ht'^i^S^e'X'drd*'"'' 
:T^t:\f^^T/^T^:. ar'in^rre^rrror^tS::! 'IZ tS children set out food for Santa 
Claus- 

« tv,*. making of candles is a high point of the Christmas celebration. 

z iTZs^iz-. u:^re:iort^^t:2ih- ^|r^;^.ad^^^ 

SSS -i-Ji-cSof a^^l^f^frorC? — - 'TiSi:^? t^otS^uTtSTant young girls vie each year 

for the honor of portraying her. 

, . ^r. ^ f>i*»<i4-j*r Bovs which reenacte the {journey of the Three Kings to 

Even more colorful is the procession of ^*^^®.^^.?^^' ^ strangely costumed figures, most 

Bethlehem. As they go about tl^towns ^^1^' Th7cSLs ^ and the Christmas beer 

notably Judas with his pux^ee. Yhere is ^^^^^f .ff«^^ ^er i^ wSch the dough of the Christmas cak.e 

symbolize fecundity; and, according to old tradition, the manner xn whicn zne aoug 
rises portends whether or not a good year is xn prospect. 
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SPAIN: 

from the snowbound villages of Catalonia to the sun-drenched province of Cadiz, Christmas in Spain is 
a time of devout and beautiful religious ceremonies. It begins on December eighth, which is the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. The stately Dance of the Sixes is performed in the cathedrals. Every- 
where, in cathedrals, country chiirches, and most homes, manger scenes known as Nacimientoe are centers 
of devotion. Many families gather around their household Naciroientos every evening during Christmas 
week to sing carols, and children shake tinkling tambourines as they dance for the Christ Child, 

There are special holiday foods such as dulces de almendra , or sweet almond pastries. Elaborate greet- 
ing cards are distributed by tradesmen to their patrons. And the rich give food and clothing to the 
poor, for, according to time-honored tradition, good luck will come only to those who are generous 
during this season. 

It is not until January sixth that the children receive their gifts, which are said to be left by the 
Magi passing through on their way to Bethlehem. On that day, elaborate parades honoring the Three Kings 
are held in the big cities. 

POLAND; 

With the appearance of the first star on Christmas Eve, the daylong fast of the Polish tfi^ilia is ended 
and families gather around the table to honor the Holy Child. Before the traditional supper is served, 
the father of the house breaks the Oplateki , or Christmas wafers, which are marked with Nativity scenes 
and have been blessed by the Church. He then distributes the pieces to all who are present as tokens 
of friendship and peace. 

The meal that follows has twelve courses, one for each of the Apostles. It is always meatless, consisting 
generally of borsch, fish, cabbage, mushrooms, almonds, and pastries made with poppy reed and honey. j 

In conmiemoration of the birds and beasts who gathered at the Manger, children dressed as storks, bears, 
or ch«*acter8 from the Nativity go from house to house singing carols. They are rewarded with gifts of 
food. On Christmas Eve, some Poles, Ukrainians, and other Slavic people put their children to sleep on 
beds of straw or hay in imitation of the newborn Christ - 

GHEAT BRITAIN; 

Christmas comes to Great Britain with the pealing of many bells. Bells ring from the towers of famous 
abbeys and the belfries of snasdl rural churches. In Dewsbury, Yorkshire, the Devil's Knell or Old Lad's 
Passing has, for the greater part of seven hundred years, been solemnly tolled for the last hour of 
Christmas Eve, a warning to the Prince of Evil that he will die when the Prince of Peace is bom. Then 
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SS^, this coomunal singing is an iiaportant part of everyday life. 

r * 4i« -o4ofv f-aatina on t\»rkey with roast potatoes, mince pies and 
« :rS.n^xt;;;;^«^tra .a^a. -hisUea an. cr^c^^ro Co. 

^ppersrcontaining riddles, fortunes and Ixttle gj-fts. 

Wm: JAMUARY 

Ctature Group: Japanese Ayrioan 
Celebration: New Year Fea tiYltieg/0-Sho~qatsu 

♦ - A«o^<rans^ observe this day much in the traditional 

•Sways." 

^ ^ n (HAans " iust right" or standard, and represents 

Earli«- treditions had t''"' ^^|=g|2|i^1S?urr i?^ of unfiniehed bu.in.aB r-^Or. 

N«r Y-u-B hop.s for prospority and '»PP^*"/°' *^ ' „f ^ d,bts. Bouses ar. elwuxod, for good 

purchases at this season. 

th. ar«fflg««mt signify good lu^ '^..^^^^^^^"^^A^ I«wTSSSi5«t i. aifliUsrjd ^ 
i. don. by thoe. Ao ta»». X<«m«> Sf'f'^^^IS^ ^ la^^ySol of longevl^ Basiboo i. atraitfit 
in th. HMO. Pin. signifLe strMgtb LSs^th th.Ttad, but do.s not br.«k. 

^^«di«g. . «-bol oi «f i*Sr.S^nSf foSrS^"«SlSBSS.lUlt. «» "Old «d anow 

^tST i::r:jr..Tbir.^rt,'is%crt>is^ "f «» bo... in tb. 

rtgor, long lif. and Btrmgtb to aU tb. fanily in«b«-s. 
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The fipeclAl diah of the first mtel is o^goai . dear or bean-oaah soup* vhieh aey eontain aoAll aaounts 
of vegetables or bits of fish or chioken, or all of these. This is the national dish of the New Year's 
festivities partaken by all classes, rich and poor alike. Itony other ddioaeies that are eatm also 
have embolic intent: kacu-no-ko, (coanj ehildren); black beans or me, aa*^ (robust); kachiguri 
(hulled, baked chestnuts); lotus rhi^nes; and, of oourse« kelp or koaba (happiness) • 

Friendship is the k«spnote of the season, and everywhere one aay hear the eheexy greeting: "Ak^tfhite 
oaedeto gpgai maau." The day b^lns with visits to friends, relatives, and buainees aoquaintanoesZ tt 
a ftriend is too far away, greetings are sent by nail. Oseibo . or year-end gifts are given by landowners 
to tenants, shopkeepers to patrons, artiaanc to apprentices, and by others to those to whoa thmj have 
any obligation. 

Young people find this a time to extend eonipaaionship and seek reoreatiora and aauaeaent. Itaay choose 
to leave the cities to celebrate part of the New Year season in anowbouad Bountains, where they go riding. 
Traditionally, those attending JapanMe language school enjoy playing a uniqioe poea gUM siedlar to om* 
"Concentration" game, called ka-ru-ta. IHie poeas used in that gaae are divided into two sets, each 
set having one half of the poem. A reader reads the first half and the object is to pick up the oot'- 
responding second half from the floor and natch the oards, eoBq^eting the poeas as fast as possible. 
The one matching the most poeas and having the aost sets is the wiaaai • Tako-^tfe or kite flying and 
the game of battledore and shuttlecock played by the girls are other t «ditional games played while 
adults visit and exchange greetings. (Hfts received at Christmas are ihared by children end ifijoyed 
at this time, especially gaxoes Involving skill and action. 



Culture OroiQ): Nearly All 
Celebration: New Year's Day 

The observance of January 1st as the first day of the New Year begui baok in ^6 B.O. idiSB.Julitts 
Caesar instituted the Julian Calendar nemed for him. Begolarly since 190^ greatimrewds of Americans 
and their guests have thronged New Yozic City's world-renomed Tiaes flfiuare on New Year 'a fire to watch 
an illuminated ^all elide down a sevens-foot pole to Mrk the final aoMnta of the fMing year and the 
arrival of the new one "on the dot.'* The building siq^porting the pole was originally the Tines Tower 
Building but is now the Allied Chemioal Tower. The dou^ng of the lighted ball is the mi^pml that the 
New Year has begun. 



Philadelphia celebrates with the renowned Kisqaer's Etoide. Silks, sateens and ostrioh feathers in 
great profusion are the basie ooagponents of myriad extravagant coatuaes in one of the longest j^aradea 
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the nation* 
AMSRICAN INDIAN: 



There are feasts, dancing and festive music. 

^rf»r.s is celebrated as Occidental co-trie. The firs, da, of ^e firat -t^J^/JJ^J-/^, 



with its happy promises. 



^ RKkinc for any Kift desired. This custom was practiced by Queen 

On New Year's, tradition used to include ^^"'f .5°J^*^f*;J_r^.t« wardrobe as well as her jewel box. 
Elizabeth I of England, who took this ;p<^^*$^*y/° T^^^^f oon^^^^ be an igreeable 

The firet »etal pins were ™,^Jj;:if,/L!r7o ?e'caSedTinVon^"....a fa^iliaTexpreseion 

rr ro/es^r; ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ?f ^^s^s sr?r a-dd ^raT 

5:u:iru:Tav:r ^ot..r o^ tradition ^s Cleaning the 

Chiang on New Yoar's Cay to permit luck to descend. 

who bring the presents. (From The World and Its People.; 



Oifts of decorated eggs ^bolized creation and new life. 

o / g 
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ITALIAN: 

Early Romans presented branches of trees for good luck in the new year. 



RUSSIAN: 



PuBs-in-Boots, the fox, and other figures of the Russian fairy tale world entertain children during 
the holiday season. Every year the House of the Moscow Trade Unions entertains Moscow children for 
several days around New Year's with one of the season's most magnificent spectacles, and each child 
is giten a present at the entrance. The feast is called the New Year's Yolka celebration, {From 
The World and Its People .) 

MEXICAN: 

The Mexican year opens with the national New Year's holiday. Thi* holiday is celebrated after the end 
of Christmas and before January 6, when Mexican children are visited by the Three Magi bearing gifts. 
Therefore, it is not as important a holiday as either Christmas or Tvelf th Night . There are a niunber of 
traditional customs, both in the cities and in the rural areas, which are associated with it. 

In the towns, the family generally goes for a walk, ending in the plaza where a band concert is performed. 
After this the»e is a special dinner consisting of tamales , atoie and bunuelos . Later in the night most 
people go to see displays of fireworks at churches and cathedrals and then attend a midnight Mass. At 
the stroke of midni^t the church bells throughout the country begin to sound, the fireworks are ignited 
and much merrymaking prevails. 

New Year's Day is celebrated most by merchants. On that day, they are expected to give presents— 
either the goods they sell, a calendar or toys for the children — to those who have patronized their 
stores thnju^xout the year. Many shops hold raffles, instead. New Year's i^ an occasion for families 
to give presents to those who have provided services for them during the year—the postman, the neigh- 
borhood policeman, the gardener and the nurae and houadceeper. 

In rural areas, fireworks, midnight Mass and a feast of pork and venison mark the passing of the old 
year. At Mitla there is a special ceremony to welcome the New Year. The Zapotec Indians gather at the 
Cross of the St^liants, just outside the ancient city, and cme by one they approach the Cross, kiss 
it, and deposit a small drawing or a miniature model of that which they would like to obtain during the 
ccxaing year- 





MOIfrB: FEHRPARY 

Culture OroiQ): Chinese Anerican 

Celebration: New Year Festivities 



Man, ehin.B. Wicane observ. J«uaiy 1 as H«< Year's Day with ^^"^''7^3*?^ TJftZ's 

Hitional Chl««s. N~ Year celebration b.^s on J^^to of^th. 12th montt^^^ 

onTJ^'a^SHf ?hrSS?e. Food, aw.ta and fruit, are purctaead as mrketa and shops ar. closed for 
several days during the Chinese New Year, 

tlone, Bpo«s events, carnival and -"J»^«X,XtU^"^^^ fc^.L ..Uvl^s. ;ers:nalities 

^u^.-^^,^^ T^^s'XZ sr^ r^?^: - - -/^^^^ ^f/:;rro^iai 

2^^w£^^o^ th. pa«de routa. mrking th. final, of this procsrion. 

A traditional r«son for th. «lib»Uon is th. ''^^f j^^-^Tsl'-.^^TtS: ^UfJ^fltr' 
ing and that for the ye^, in the early spring, v^ch is the New lear. 

on New Year's Eve, people enjoy a rich dinner, which evexy member of the family is expected to attend. 
After dinner the whole family goes out to visit. 



Culture Grovqp: Vietnamese 
Celebration: Tet 



the homes for this festive occasion. 



All members of the family dress in their best clothes and go to the temple for prayer on New Year's 
Day. Friends and relatives visit one another, and children offer good wishes for the coming year to 
their parents and grandparents. In return, the children receive red envelopes containing money. The 
New Year is the most important holiday in South Vietnam. The date differs a little from year to y^ar, 
occur ing during late January or early February. 

Some Chinese festivals are observed by the Vietnamese and by the people who have migrated to Southeast 
Asia from China. 



^K)Im^: march 

Culture Group; Greek 

Celebration: Procession of the Swallow 



In the village and town on March 1 two children fill a basket with ivy leaves; they pass a rod through 
the handle, and at the end of the rod they attach the "swallow," a wooden effigy of a bird around whose 
neck little bells are hung. The two children go from house to house with this basket, singing: 



A si^llow came to us; 

She sat on a bough and sweetly ssmg, 

March, good March, 

And ugly February 

What if you grow sour? 

And you, good wife, 
Ck> down to the cellar; 
Bring ixp some erpeckled eggs. 
Bring a little hen. 
Bring a little bun. 



What if you grow tout? 

What if you grow cross? 

There will soon be a smell of sunaer, 

And even if you bring snow, 

It will soon be Spring. 

Come in, Joy 
Come in, Health 

For the saster, for the mistress, 
For the children and the parents 

and all the good relatives. 



Each housewife takes a f^ ivy leaves from the basket to place in the nest of her ben, so tiAt the hen 
may lay more eggs. The Woman then gives the children a few eggs and they move on to another house. Ivy 
is a oymbol of evergreen vegetation and it is believed to have the power to transfer health to hens and 
other animals. (From Ickis, The Book of Festivals and Holidays the World Over.) 



Culture Group: Japanese 
Celebration: H ina Matsuri (Doll Festival) 



. J — o,-^ «f -irr.4t«mmit in fflost Japanese households. Girls giggle expec- 

entertalm their friends and di^lay the special dolls. 

At on, tin.. t*is was a SUnto BpriB«-«.lc«in8 rUu^^ *tL>f w^^^MtriltS^' 
SpirltB. P«>P1« rubb«i th<»s.l».B with f^^i^f 5" f ^S;^^ thriw tbTdoUB into a «tr«ua. to b. 
^r,iranrc::rnf lw^"^-B.^^rpV"^^^^^^ ^ TJtf^rZ P-r..™... it «e 

sooetiiMe callad the Peach Bloesom Festival. 

,1 ^ J j»n«. Craftanen beoan to modal their dolls a««- ancient 

later, clay doUs were used instead of papw dolls. '=""f°" """TJ. others wre dressed like 

roJal^yTlLo tiny figures were dressed » ■^'f^f^f^f ^« fS^Uarer^d trees for 

coS attendants ^d -ervants. Xh«. -sr. ^..^^^^^^f^^f^'tSsilSi^esr iealthy^«.ts bought 
: af:''s:?'^orrdaS^ir's^- aTshn^slJJnrPoor P«pS -ed to buy at least a fe« dolls 
for their girl babies. 

. Mo^/.v. fl little ffirl weloooes you. You kneel on a ouefaion. 

Typically, as you enter ^/^^^^f .^.f^^^ L^es S^pS^li^e ?ruit7 Fifte«. dolls, along with 
and she serves you <i^o?*-^P*?,'^*'* :'1?!„?!r seven riwlves covered with red coth. 

furniture trees, and other f^^*^^;^^:^^^^^^,;:,! 'SSls a^e told that this is a very lucky day 
A branch of flowering peach is plaoea nea^ !): vT^l^ried <» March 3. 
for th«i, and many of them grow up wanting to be married <m warcn p. 

Culture Group: American In dian 
Celebration: Peach Stone Spring Festival 

This is the game in which men play against women to see who will have charge of the planting. 
The cer«»ony preceding the game includes supplications to the deities comprisi^ these el«ents: 

^*that the old people wiU remain with the group longer 
Hope that the young will grow strong 
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Hope thiQr MX fulfill the instructions th^ were given in 
the beginning 

Hope that all will have the right feelings in our hearts as 

we plant and mind our gardens 
Hope that the Creator will recognize us and r«D«nber ue and 

continue to feed us 

Special thanksgivings are nade for the Mother Sarth and the Three Sistera-- com, beans, and squash, 
staples of the Iroquois diet. 

Culture Group: Mexi«ui American 
Celebration: Alamo Day 

While the heritage of the Alamo is usually considered in terms of its meaning to all AsKuricans* it has 
a special message for Mexican Americans. Seven of the valiant men who gave their lives in the Alamo 
battle on March 6, 1836, were Mexicans. Hence, Americans of Mexican descent can take pride in the fact 

that some of their forebears sacrificed their lives for the principle of self-govenus^nt . The defense 
of the Alamo represents opposition to the dictatorial tyranny of Santa Ana. Such tyranny later became 
unbearable to the Mexicans he ruled, and they overthrew him. Thus the battle at the Alaau) did not pit 
Mexicans against Texans, as such, but rathor tyranny against freedom. 

Culture -QroiQ} : Iran 

Celebration: No^Suz (New Year's Celebration) 

The New Year in Iran begins on March 21 , and is celebrated by a festival known as No^foui , which lasts 
for 131 daiys. Seveml da. > before No-Ruz the basaars are filled with brightly colored sweetmeats and cakes 
often shaped like crescents or hearts. Pomegranates « age-old e^bols of fertility* can be seen every- 
where. Food plays a large role in this festival and housewives are very busy collecting it«as of food 
to represent the produce of every part of Iran. 

It is a New Year's Bve tradition to place an egg on a mirror at the center of the table; the egg eynbo- 
lixes the sun, and the mirror represents the heavens. It was at one'tise popularly believed that, at the 
instant of the transition fnxo the old year to the new, the egg would turn around. 

Another traditional activity is the lighting of the 1«b^ at the arrival of the new year, a custom i^ch 
undoubtedly has its roots in Zoroastrianian or perhaps earlier. The flame of the laoip originally re- 
presented Ormasda, the god of light and life, and creator of all good things. iTroa The World and Its 
People .) ^ 
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Celebration: iyh Day of Ko-Riiz 

On the 13th day of No-Ruz, it is traditional for all town dwellers to spend the day in the country, in an 
of inci«t ^r^gtS; rituals. At dusk on that day people eat fresh lettuce leaves and drink fresh 
milk. Wreaths are made of green branches and leaves. 

In many districts, the last Wednesday of No-Kux is D^riced by the lighting of bonfires. ^^P^.^^?^^ 
t^e fSunes is supposed to bring a person good luck in the coining year. This ritual is similar to that 
carried out at mid-sunimer in some parts of Europe. 



Culture Group: Egyptian 

Celebration: Sheia el Wesaim (Saell the Breeae) 

On- fif th# most Mular festivals in Egypt is called Shem el Nesaim , which means "Smell the Breeze." An 
Sci^t^L^^ feSs^lTaa^rSnomi^ the spring ."it has become today a nati«ial holiday which unites 
S^trind^^Sfp^aS^a and tow^olk, in a ca^n Joy over the ren«^ of life. It takes place on 
March 21. 

^- ftf Cairo look forward to the feast as an opportuaity to leave the crowded city and pour ijito 

^ l^sL^^vi^ and relatives, or to^dr.ss in their b«it and pamde in the parks and 

gardens or along the banks of the Nile. 

THii custom is for the entire family to spend the day out-of-doors enjoying and sniffing the de- 
SLt?S^Li^t of S^. An iapStant feature of the day is to visit the «o.t beautiful ^t 
SSme fammS make thTtrip to an oasis in the desert, so«e go ^ « « ^^^^^ 
Slhe NUe or to a picnic ground, while others to beautiful oeaohes. J^*^. 
^ of the holiday for the%hild is a large lunch prepared particularJjr for the faoonday «eal. 
Slh^^ftii^nrth^e T. pm.B. ainginT atoxyteUing rl^i* ^^-^^J?^ ^SS^ 
a special opportinity for everyrae to become acre aware of the beauty of Spring. (Proai Ickis, 
Thm Book of Festivalfl and Holidays the World Over.) 



MOfTTH: APRIL 

Culture Group: Sri Lanka (Ceylonese? 
Celebration: New Year's Diy 



Buddhists and Hindus unit, in celebrating the New Year, which falls at the beginning «.^f The 



assistance of the gods is invoked, and almanacs forecasting good and evil fortune in the coning year are 
consulted. It is believed that anything undertaken at this time will be successful. Finally, the people 
gather to feast on curry and rice, the national dish* and wash it dovm with rah and ar , drinks made froo 
coconut milk^ Ceylonese neals are usually frugal, except on such days. The festival^ends with songs 
and games. (Prom The World and Its People .) 



Culture Oroup: French 
Celebration: Carnival 

The importance of Carnival derived from the fact that it was the last period of enjoyment before Lent, but 
today Carnival celebrations have become almost completely secularized. Years ago, Cami^^ mos a time of 
widespread masquerading, but the taste for this has declined. 

One of the merriest of the French festivals takes place at Nice, on the Riviera. This Carnival lasts about 
two weeks. King Carnival, a huge straw man with a xx>und face, arrives in Nice about two weeks before Lent. 
Every night after dark he leads a big parade of horsemen, floats, and thousands of clowns and owher cos- 
tumed people. 

For about two weeks the people of Nice enjoy the parades and merrymaking. They have a battle in which 
everyone throws flowers at everyone else. There is a confetti battle during which Nice seMns to be caug;ht 
in a many-colored snowstorm. A big masquerade ball is held on the last ni|^t of the Carnival . At the 
end, fireworks are set off, and poor King Carnival is biumed. 



Culture Group: Korean 
Celebrations: Buddha's Birthday 

Buddhists c^serve a "lantern festival." Solemn rituals are held at Buddhist te:^le6, and the day's fes- 
tival is climaxed by a lantern parade. 



Culture Qroup: Japaneee Amwrican 

Celebrations: Pilgriaiagee to Manzanar and Poston and Tule Lake 

Beaijming in April and extending into Hay and often into June, pilgrimages to the relocation/concentra- 
tion caoips of Vorld War XI internment of 110, CXX) Japanese of American ancestry are grave reminders of 
this many-faceted trage<l^ in Asian American history. Memorial servicea are held and the hundreds 
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of former internees who come by biis relive their memories by sharing their experiences with others. 
Picnic lunches an<i odoris (folk dancing) culminate the day with a long bus drive home made more boar- 
able with singing and music. 

Celebration: Cherry Blossom Festival 

This is a doubxe weekend celebration that ends with a grand parade from City Hall to Japan Center. Tiiis 
festival attracts thousands from throughout Northern California. The Kabuki TheatM-, musicians from 
Japan, the minyo folk dancers, the Avery Brundage Collection of Asian Art, and other displays and enter- 
tainment are featured- 

Cultuire Gro\Q): Hispanic American 
Celebration: Pan American Day 

Twenty-one nations of the Americas form an association called the Organization of American States (OAS). 
April 1^ was designated as an annual day of celebration as a symbol of their monbership in one great 
hemispheric community. Vhen the United States declared its independence from Britain m the 
peoples of Latin America also wanted to seek their independence from Spain and Portugal /^^f ^J; 
?a»ous men inspired this action. Si«on Bolivar, "the Liberator,- who is frequently called the "George 
WashiuKton of South America," was instrumental in, liberating five of the preeent-day republics oi 
South America. Jose de San Martin, the national hero of Argentina; Jose Artigas of Uruguay ; and Bernardo 
O^Eiggins of Chile (Spanish, in spite of his Irish name), were other great leaaers in the struggle tor 
independence. 

The OAS contributes to peace, freedom, and prosperity not only throughout the West err; Hemisphere but 
throughout the world. Therefore, April I'* has been set aside as a special day for all citizens members 
to strejigthen their common desire for lasting cooperation. 

Culture Oro;^: Swedish 
Celebration: Walpurgis Night 

The first of the great Swedish festivals is celebrated from April 50 to May 2. During the night of April 
30 "Walpurgis Night," the forces of Life and Spring are said to triumph over Death and Winter. While the 
festival lasts, bonfires are lit each evening-first on the hilltops and then, in answer, in the valleys. 
These fires are a signal for the festivities to begin; they continue until dawn. 
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In Southern Sveden^ poetry reading and singing competition take place around bonfires* In the main 
squares, a great Maypole, the ^bol of the festival, ie decorated with garlands of fresh flowers* To 
the music of the N yckellbar pa the people perform old countrj* dances around it» 



Culture Group: Samoan 
Celebration : Flag Dsiy 

Flag Day, April 1?, commemorates the raising of the first American flag on that date in 1900. On Flag 
Day, a Samoam flag flying from the same pole as the American flag vaves over a crowd gathered to hear 
speeches, prayers, the playing of anthems, and a parade. Often the holiday activities include boat races, 
coconut-husking contests, dancing, firennaking, and a tug-of-war. 



MONTH: MAY 

Culture Group: German 

Celebration: Maifest 

>Saifest in Germany originally was a spring festival to celebrate the coming of spring and the return 
of th© birds^ A Maypole was erected on the first of May and a wreath of flowers placed on top, with 
ribbons hanging from the wreavh. The children would dance around the Maypole and weave with the ribbons. 
In some towns the wreath would contain food such as sausages and vine instead of flowers* Then the young 
men would climb the Mc^pole to get the food down* 

Since about 1680, Maifest has been changed to Labor liay and is an official holiday, celebrated much like 
our Labor Day in the U*S.A* In dteall towns, however the Maifest is still celebrated as it was originally* 



Culture Group; Yugoslavian 
Celebration : Ar rival of Spring 

The first ijaportant event of tb*» peasant's year is the arrival of spring* Celebrations usually take place 
during the first days of May* 

The peasant is dependent for his well --being on nature* Thus, the arrival of spring, the season of new 
growth, is immensely important* The Serbian peasants ol ^ugoslavici nave a rain-making cer«nony in ^^ch 
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the «ain figure is a .nail girl ^own as the dociola She ^^^^l^^^^^^ 

cover ey«i her T.ce. Together P^^^f f °^^%^jS^^sS^'^ refmin of which is 

stopping in front of every house and dancing. The 0*^®^ children sxng a song v 
"ah dodo, ah dodo le") and the bousevdfe pours water over her. 

Culture Gro\Q): Japanese American 
Celebration: Boy's Day - Tanfio~No><Sekku 

, 1. 4.- *.>,^o ,4«v Hera in America, many homes with strong traditional ties 
On May 5th, all of Japan celebrates dilS^^^ celebrate this day in much the 

who have in their family possession the artifacts tor aispxay pux-puo^o 

^une way as they would in Japan. 

■^.f^o^^ is «iso call,, tu. ^Bi^£^ th.*^SHr=L^'^«r s:j'a?rrdni?. TJ^" 

oflarp flyinis froo long bamboo "~ " J^'f^e^a fiZ^' bo<ii.8 and thv float Xika kit.s. 

balloons and the mouth of the fish ia open. ™e lal,^. f that ar« able to swim upstream 
The wind hlpa the fish kites to s«i. like ?Sis"s the son's fire? Boy's 

against strong currents. Usually one fish Is fl™"/'' ^ l«r»st carp, ov«- fifteen feet long, 
festival ^''T-Z'^^^rVZ ^XZt t^^ dS? i^^^sfS'tL air. they 1«™ that 
ri^-^St"*- - .T;trr-dTr:vrriLTh.'^ and grow up to be courageous 

Xhe other traditional Pr^"ons ^o^^^t^;;i,5S^ru:ti1ns?«rihe« ^^o'n"^.... 
T othir ZTtTtl: '^iliu^elJ^a! s^f of^. swords, sp-u-. «xd bows and arrows. All 

S^e Srecfs'':^. s^ii" In^e the young boys to be brave, strong, and determined. 

Celebration: Children's Day 

s'l^t^r^ThTr Vs «r^^^^ - - - — 

other. Its date is the swne as that of the former Boy 9 Festival, nay p. 

^ .oung Children are ^'^JZ^^Z^X^'^Z.^o: ^d^e:'ts!"Th':"Si*°shr-S ri:^Serarr ' 
^c^«°?:d°^tI-3ir^":-=S:^-"-^^^^ ?:rdircolored ones for girls. A priest «ves 
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a wand of white paper streamers over the children and then faces the shrine to aeic for their happiness 
and health. A special meal is then served to all after they return hcrae* Moat mothers have prepared 
the children's favorite sweets. There is a great deal of visiting back and forth among neighbors, 
relativesi and friends. 



Culture Qroup; Korean 
Celebration: Children's Day 

The 5th day of the 5th month by the lunar calendar, alno known as Tano festival or Children's Day, is a 
very special day in Korea. Some of the highlights of the day's festival ars Korean wrestling contests 
among young boys and rr and swinging contests for young girls. 



Culture Gro\xp: Mexican American 
celebration: Cinco de Mayo 

In much of California, and in the ^uthweetem part of the United States wiiich onoe belonged to Mexico, 
Cinco de Mayo , ^^ay 5» is a day for honorixxg the close and friendly relations between the two countries. 
Many communities hold elaborate ceremonies; there are serious religious services and formal speeches smd 
there are parades, costumed riders on palomino horses, gay music, feasting and dancing. Many cooomunities 
feature ballet folklorico concerts. The festivities often last all night. It is a happy occasion, 
when American citizens of Mexican ancestry express pride in their Mexican heritage. 

Cinco de Mayo commemorates the victory of the Mexicans over the French in 1862, following the armed 
intervention of iipain, England and France • The Mexican 6mny, conananded by General Ignacio Zaragoaa, 
routed the French in three bloody attacks at Puebla. The victory was not a decisive one from the military 
point of view, but it had great psychological and political inrportance, because it inarked the failure 
of French intervention in the country* Among the national holidays of Mexico, it ranks as one of the 
most importaint civil holidays© 



Culture Groups Vietnamese 
Celebration: Buddha's Birthday 

This is a quiet and solemn great holiday like Christmas day in Western countries. 
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MONTH: JUNE 

Culture Ck'oxQ): Chinese American 
Celebration: Dragon Boat Festival 

in th. solar year, this festival tak.s plac. in the -th of June Injhe J^J^^^^^f 

on the fifth day of the fifth -f^. ^ Z^^''''™ « f^^S^'r^^uJ^ot'^for^o f^l unscrupulous 

a well-known statesman, poet, and politician, hs ^^^^^^ ^ country, and because of this he 

policies Of his ^^*^-,^«^::r^?hVr"rp~-. " *%'^"r'' 

Tro^XZ'^r^T-^Tlip^^^^^^^ China ^ exile he ^.^t^f^^l^^^, 

country and about his sorrow at seeing its decadence. Atter wriTiing i^ne 
he drowned himseli'* 

But Why the boat races7 Tradition it 

upon tkemselves to beat the waters to scare ^f^,^. f^^j^^^^^?^^^,^! fli^Zd says that one day his 
A custom arose of throwing rice ^^^^^^''llJlJX t «^ mZter^s iating ?hS rice that was intended 
spirit appeared to some fishermen and told them that a ^ tie it with five dif- 

f^r. H^m Thfi soirit instructed the people to wrap the rice m pieces oi sioj^ a«u 
frre^'coloredTiS t^^aS. a-he buSdUee would be thus protected from the monster. 

, .Uorf "tsunc tse" are stuffed with meat, duck egg. peanuts or mung beans. A sweet 
::^i:;;\oi::ilrL::s"«d';::?."r r:; bean p..ste. Xhroush the years the beating of the water .s sy«- 

boliaed by the thrashing o^s of the Dragon Boats. 

^v- • u 4. ^i»4.u^^ T.-ni- the boats and pexade them in processioas up and aowi 
Recently, people dressed ^ their best clothes J*^^^^ ^^5^^f^!^\^^^ Duri^the evening fol- 
the nearest lake or river. The ^5H2^S« i« for tie la.t time along the river, 
lowing Che parade, the boats are adorned with lanterns as tn»y par 

The custom has also developed of ^ving racea^n thia^^^ rw^a.":i'dth: ""^^^Z^Tt^e 

one hundred feet long and very f^'^^'' ^^^^^^ the^s?°s fJ^-crmouth and fangs. The boat is color 
boat i« shaped like a dragon and a P^^^^^^J^* ^^^^ rowe^ Le accompanied by men who bang 
fully painted, with red being the most prominent color, ine rowere ±— 

cymbals and gongs. 



Culture Group: Korean 

C elabra tion : Memorial Day 

on this day th. »tion ^s tribute to the *r d«d. -•'^-'^ ^' 
^.tex7^ Seoul and at the United««tions Ceaetery in Pusan. , ^ 



Celebration: Farmer *s Day 



In Korea, this day is a day of mucVi happiness and relaxation as the farmers in colorful costunjes rejoice 
with age-old farmers* dances and music. 

Culttire Group: American Indiaty^Jaminole 
Celebration; Green Com Celebration 

As the com ripens in late Ju the Seminolee of Florida get ready to celebrate one of their most sacx^ed 
cerefnonieB.» Families leave f r the Gverglades where th^ camp under the trees for seven days* It is a 
happy time I during which children play with deerskin balls filled with deer hair, men and woaen dance 
to the beat of their rattlee, ^uid feasting seems continuous. During Fast Day, however , men and boys 
abstain from any nourisiiment. The tribe's Medicine Man goes into the swamp to look for the magic Medi- 
cine Bundle which was hidden by him the previous year. Magical powers are attributed to the Bundle , for 
the Seminoles believe that it was handed down to them by the Great Powers that fill the universe. t 
is their most precious pos^^cssion. It can keep the tribe together and strong. Its contents are sacred 
and very few people ever re them. It is said to contain snake fangs, feathers, herbs, and roots. After 
a long prayer, the Medicine Man checks the Bundle to see that nothing is missing. For the rest of the 
day both men and women d^^n^^e religious rituals around the Bundle. 

The last dance is perfoi^nc i at midnight and is called the Green Com Dance. It is a prayer and thanks- 
giving for the survival f the Seminole tribe, dawn food is again plentiful; for the first time cora 
is part of the meal. The meal includes com biscuxtSf com on the cob, and com gruel to drink. The 
beginning of a new year ie maxSced by the return of the Bundle to its hiding place, where it will be safe 
until the tribe retums for it in twelve months. (From Marqncfvich, Multiethnic Studies in the Element 
tary School Classroom . ) 



MOrrTH: JULY 

Culture Group: An jan American 
Celebration: Day of the Lotus Festival 

Through the concerted efforts of many organizations of the various Asian Aiaericon commixrities, a festi- 
val known as the Day of the Lotus was conceived to bring together all Asian-Pacific peoples to share in 
their heritage and culture. To paraphrase the goal of one of the festival consultants: '^The Asian 
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An,«.4can« hav. bMn intwotCl porticipantB of life in th«M United States, but have not achieved the status 
^^iw rS^oLiJ^ 1^ SIss Wicans. May this festival of shariAg unite the coomunity at large, 

:^co:^ ^dtrsJ^SU^t^^ the end that ::rian.ft.cific Americans «oulu ^•ff • -Ji^rPT^^Sr 

S t^decision making processes and in the end, reap the rewu-ds afforded to all Americans. This 
Ji« hLn^ffi^tiveS^wn with various groups displaying their cultural arts and crafts. All groups 
S^ve^tS^ n^i^K^rSstilctive^^^ and different in form and texture but still 

^ric^l^imlla^! The hi^ight of the festivities is always designed to feature two of the cultures for 
^t vii^ i^h ^turl to be prominently shown in aU of its aspec?a, the theme and activity to be f6a- 
^ JZh w^ ^oue con^unity leaders and media celebrities sharing the spotlight. ^Continuous 
iS^^tS^ent'oSers the hundreds of people attending dances «nd music, contemporary as w jU as the more 
^n-to^ traditional favorites. This program is sponsored with the cooperation of "^^.^^ ^Jj*!^^ 
S^^S^^ent of Parks and Recreation with city, county and state dxgnitaries appearing as honorary 
festival participants. 

Cultiire Ck>oiq>: Korean 
Celebration: Constitution Day 

This day cooBaemorates the adoption of the Republic of Korea Constitution in 19^. 

Culture Group: Japanese 
Celebration: Bon Festival 

TJ» Btr-ts glow Boftl, from th. Xigbt of p.p« l«nt.rn.'ae woU "/g-."ei!?":L*"F«rt'S? 
~<- i.^.. TM« iB tha first nliait of th« Bon festival iJi Japan, BOMtiats called tne ««« oi 
tL^"'lt^ a ™«cLl t?». of y.^ *„-J?p«..« th. Buddhirt faith honor thjlr ano.atora. 

;.li«. ?tat^tS^1plA^ of th.ir r.l,ti?t; who'll. di«i i-y th- a visit on th.s. thr« days and 

that the lanterns and anall fires will light the way. 

Usually on the last night of the festival, the young people in the vUlage gather near the temple and 



dance the Bon-Odori until very late at night. They sing as th^ dance » clapping their hands and stamping 
their feet to the rausic of the samisens and the dnxms*, The Bon festival is not a sad occasion, but a 
peaceful f joyful one. The families rejoice that their relatives can be with them in spirit on these 
festival days. 



Culture Group; French 
Celebration: Bastille Day 

Bastille Day io celebrated on July l^f. This is a national holiday, the anniversary of the capture of the 
^stille prison by the people of Paris in 1789. This was one of the events that marked the beginning of 
The French Revolution. Parades, dancing in the streets, and colorful displays of fireworks highlight 
this celebration in Paris and other cities and towns in France. Crowds of excited people line the streets 
to watch the full-dress military parade through the heeirt of the city. 

MONTH: AUGUST 
Culture Group: Korean 
Celebration: Liberation Day 

On this day In 19^5 Korea was liberated frcHU Japan after 36 years of colonial rule. 



Cul'^.ure Group: Japanese American 
Celebration: Nisei Week 

Nisei Week opens with the Coronation Ball at a posh hotel wherb the Nisei Week Festival Queen is judged, 
picked and crowned. It closes with a grand parade through tlie streets of Little Tokyo (downtown Japanese 
town) mounted with floats, bands, dxgnitaries and hundreds of "ondo** (Japanese folk dance) dancers in 
beautiful summer kimonos* In between are nearly 30 events \^ch focus attention on the cultural heritage 
of Los Angeles' Japanese community* 

While the traditional events in the festival do not se^a to vary much from year to year, there have been 
changes throxjgh the 36 years of the festival's history. Nisei Week began as a grand sales promotion idea 
for Little Tokyo merchants dinging the Depression yiwir of 195^» Except for the seven-year hiatus during 
and iOTnediateXy after the World War II years, the anniial summer festival has continued to grow and prosper. 
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The fi^st festival poster and esea, c-testa Uhe f f^^-'^.^t^r^SLf IftS Sfel 
programs. 3udo and "fn^^*-™^-*^- \f ^fe^ge^^^k^n «rrU^d Sd SeTa^by contest v^a 
grew, a queen contest '^^."f*^*"*®*- thev were honorea at an Issei Appreciation Pioneer 

begun. AB the Isaei atta^d =«"^°I^^*i^^*i„*ntr"a"d teU by the ^sidej now a songfest 
Ljncheon. Aa television came, the talent revue losi iis DrosDered. they outgrew street 



TRADITIONAL COSTUM ES 
GRID REFERENCES 



Culture Group: Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country:' J apan 

The Japanese k imono C'^i-nio-no) is widely known and the word has entered the vocabulary 
of many languages . There are , as might be expected in this coinplex country, various 
kinds of kimon o. Kimonos range from the light-blue and white yukata (yfl-ka-^ta) of 
summer ami the bathhouses to formal costumes for such occasions as marriages, funerals, 
or the theater. In theory, a kimono must correspond in color, design, and pattern to 
the season, the mood, the time or thought of an occasion/festival/holiday. In actual 
practice, kimono styles are as subject to the whims of fashion as is haute couture^ in 
the West, 

In principle, bright colors are reserved for young girls. They will wear th^ most ela- 
borate pinks, reds, oranges, all printed in bold, beautiful patterns on their long-sleeved 
kimonos . Older women gradually renounce these bright colors in favor of subdued greys, 
deep olives , and browns. Purple, however, a color the West often associates with old age, 
is considered a bright color in Japan and is reserved for young girls. (Here, in this 
country, many older women have adopted the choice of the Occidental woman and. wear many 
subdued shades of purple.) 

Men wear only black, dark brown, or deep grey; and this is reflected in the costumes 
that are worn to commemorate various festivals* Elaborate headgear accented with gold 
trim is featured. The headgear denotes status, title, and the era of the ruling lord. 

To bind the k imono at the waist, Japanese wear an obX (sash or belt). For women, the 
obi is a very elaborate affair. It is wide, stiffly padded, andtied in an enormous bow 
at the back. Since women do not wear jewelry on kimonos, the obi substitutes as embel- 
lishment for the kimono. Sometimes the obi will be woven in a pattern of dragons' heads 
or peony flowers or in ahstrar^t designs ttlTJ colors. An actor's wife may, on, the occasion 
of a certain famous classical play, wear an obi with her husband's face embroidered on 
it in a scene from some climactic moment. Por a y^oung child, the obi may be tied in a 
butterfly design. It has been stated that the obi will reveal the age and. status of a 
woman and whether or not she is married. In some instances, the age can be determined 
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Over the kimono is worn a light cloth coat called the 
requirements of formal dress. Maori for men are also more 
than those worn 



haori (ha-o-r^) , the last 
subdued in color and 



of th'* 
design 



bv women 



TO a Japanese woman, her hair Is her « lo'^ > -^/"^.^ ".^^rah^rat^'h^addJ^s:' ciuld'hl a" 
hair to be coifed into intric^.te loops ^''^^^"i''^- „J^'^ti va"ous hair ornaments in- 
:l?t:: ro:n;t°::;^lK"A"oL^:i^^iifa\lr:earo"„1er;Sir a tasse^ed cro«n ce paper 
f lowers . 

:r„;-;::r.:" :r::":.°:.:.J &i;;;f'.;/;.;f ns.JK" 

^hlcJare soft strai^woven sandals, springy and bouncy to the step, 
better weather and on smoother pathways. 



These are worn in 
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Culture: Asian American anH Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Chin a 

Ancient ceremonial robes are i%s°LlX teS ^S^rhe^' Unrrr^ath^:r irr^idfred 

sun, moon, stars, dragons and P^eas^j;^ /-"^^^ room o?' the ancestors , an aquatic herb, 
in five colors a vase used for ^^^^'^^''J^^^^i'' ® These were symbols of virtue. Ceremo- 
fire, white rice, a hatchet and ^^^^f^^^T J^ese were sym^^^ ^ 

nial caps with ribbons and balls of caps covered the entire 

each with a different meaning, were popular in China. some t»F 
forehead and fell over the brow. 

H is the Express Sin-Lin-Chin, wife of the 1 Jl--";;^;,^"'':^^ ""si?i;*cIoth:s':errpro!'' 
with perfecting a technique "^"f "^^^^tly c" ^fs of y;iloi turquoise, red! 
dueed and worn at festive occasions m 'i- "'""^L „ ' . -ars of corn, and paint. 

blue, and coral. These '""-j;^,^^ ^^^cade eSbriide^rd with dragons, 

ings. Many costumes were made of ornate orocaoes vvvx^xx*^ 



Dragons were the symbol of heaven for the Chinese; they played an important part in the 
religion and were portrayed wherever possible--on hangings, embroidered on clothes, and 
in books and pictures. There were dragons of all sorts, some with one head, some with 
two or more heads or with tongues of fire* There were earth dragons and lake dragons, 
good dragons and bad, often accompanied by other monsters. The number of claws on the 
dragon designated the rank of the wearer. 

Dragons were usually bearers of happiness and had a festive significance; hence their 
popularity and the devotion they received from a population who wished for happiness. 

The emperor's costume was magni f icien t , Pearls were used as buttons. There were jewel 
encrusted dragon motifs on his silks. The simplest of his necklaces consisted of more 
than a hundred pearls intermingled with rubies, lapis lazuli, and yellow amber. His 
sashes were ringed in gold and studded with rubies, sapphires, and pearls. The dragon 
was also the symbol of the emperor who was called the "true dragon"; the "seat of the 
dragon" was his throne, and the "clothes of the dragon" were his ceremonial robes. 



Culture Group: Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Kore a 

The traditional Korean dress is remarkable for its restraint in the use of color. Whil 
the Japanese and Chinese use bright colorful colors in dress, the Koreans prefer white 
wr a few subtle colors. 

A discreet mixture of white and g/ay adorns the man's tracxtional attire, while a woman 
uses either all white or two complementary colors. Bright colors are worn by children, 
and on festive occasions their sleeves are striped with the shades of the rainbow. 

The traditional clothing for women consi sts of bloomer-lik© trousers ( paj i) worn under 
a long and loose skirt ( chima ) and a waist-length jacket ( chogori ) . The chogor i is 
fastened by two long ribbons tied in a bow. 

Men, too, occasionally wear the chogori ^ Instead of the chim a , however, the long and 
^^88/ ]j> a j 1 , tied at the bottom, serves as an outer garment, ^ 

An overcoat ( turumagi ) and rubber shoes with pointed and turned^-up toes complete the 
traditional attire for both sexes. 
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The traditional style for hair does not reflect how hair was at one time considered the 
lost imno^Jant parVof a woman's make-up. Now, nearly all Korean men and women have 

t ion . 

Headwear has always been an accessory 1"^-^?^ ^>^,r" ' ..JS ^eaUe^ s'decoiaUng 

wore an elaborate hat called the cholpung (wind-breaker) with bird leathers oecorating 
the f?ont The kat, another man's hat sfiU worn by old country gentlemen, is made of 
p?aiter^;rsehai— It is black in contrast to the white of the costume. 

Culture Group: A sian Amer ^r.an and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Philippine Islands 

Th*. traditional form of dress for the Filiplna is the sarong, a length of material which 
I wound around the waist in a special way and which falls to the ankles. Some women 
IS wound ^^"""'^ JV^/^;^^. consists of a long, straight, seamed tube. Some consider 
tht: 'a llTs :ttra t vf;f,,:nr t lacks elegance afforded by a sarong's natural 

fo ds ?he ™ a so wLr ternos. capacious garments with huge butterfly sleeves 
usialiy covered with rich emFr-^ry for f 'tive and special occasions. 

ria««P« the Soanish influence in large towns brought a taste for 
Tel' ^b/o d o a i s':hich':orr:aae into full skirts and worn with the traditional 
lace'btouses. The colonizers also introduced the practical fashion of fans. 

u «j««t-^H « raciiai modern style of dress. The men wear colored 
^HIr?:''anr^:?^^ittr^r:r^^;br:r^rt:^: t:ct th ^ro„ the sun For ^^-^^^ve occa- 
sions, the men wear barong tagalog . a long, loose shirt of thin material, rich with lace 

or embroidery. * ' 

* ."-.v"lety of headdresses -e worn in the ' --^:„-%^^„„^^/,-=i^lL"herdJLfh:"r 
luTn ca;rtoMrge':^"w?c2erwor.'hai: ^hrtMfer effective protection fro- the heat of the 
sun , 
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Culture Group: Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: V ietnam 

The traditional di^ess of both male and female Vietnamese consists of a pair of wide- 
bottomed trousers and a jacket, usually of the same color. The trousers, worn everywhere 
with a brightly colored sash, are generally black in the South, brown in the North, and 
white in the Central regions^ 

On festival days the male costume is varied by the addition of a long black tunic buttoned 
down the right side. 

City-dwelling Vietnamese women have adapted traditional dress to suit modern fashion. 
The trousers are often of white satin or silk and are worn with a long tunic. Another 
style of dress is the Chinese type of dress which has a narrow skirt slit up one side. 

Men, especially the young, are dres*>ing more and more in the American manner. 

An almost universal item of Vietnamese dress is the typical conical hat which has pre- 
vailed over the beret, turban, fez, and ail other types of headgear introduced from 
abroad. The conical hat has a variety of uses; it is both a sunshade and an umbrella 
and is also found very useful as a shopping basket and handbag. 

In country districts the Vietnamese wear very heavy wooden clogs or go barefoot. Sandals 
are customary for both men and women in the towns, although it is common, even in the 
larger cities to see the people walk barefoot. 
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Culture Group: Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Surma 

Burmese women wear their hair bound into a knot on the top of the head and wrapped round 
with a piece of gaily colored muslin or silk. 

The dress of both men and women consists of a jacket of cotton or woolen cloth according 
to the season, with a silk or cotton sash in bright colors bound round the waist. Today 
this traditional costume is often replaced by Western-style clothes. 

The custom of piercing the earlobes is common to both sexes. The earrings most commonly 
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seen are cylinders of gold or other metal, about one inch long and a little under half 
an inch In diameter. 

The piercing of the earlobes of a child is considered an important occasion; friends and 
relatives are invited. Invitations to this ceremony are not written or Pointed on cards, 
but are distributed by sending little packets of specially prepared tea 
mixed with a glutinous substance that does not alter its properties, takes on a solid 
consistency and is considered an. excellent aid to digestion. 



Culture Group: A,sian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Laos 

Western influence is very evident in Laotian dress. For work most ^^^J f 
i?ems of European dress: a pair of khaki shorts worn with a colored shirt is the most 
popular style cf costume ai.ong men. Women will often wear a simple wrap-around skirt 
with a blouse. 

For snecial occasions men wear a saropot. a sarong-like skirt, the ends of which are drawn 
between the leH to form knee- lengtlTtFousers , and a white jacket or a loose shirt. 

Laotian female dress consists of a skirt wrapped around the waist and reaching just be- 
low the Knee and a brightly colored scarf draped around the upper part of the body. 
The trld^UIoiarskirt of the Laotian woman is made of silk and has a broad band of 
silver or gold trimming, in elaborate designs, around the hem. 

A great deal of jewelry is worn as it is a symbol of the prestige and wealth of a 
woman's family. 

Long hair Jrawn into a knot at the nape of the neck was once the universal fashion 
among Laotian women. In recent times, however this has been replaced by short hair 
styles. Permanent waving is also an accepted fashion for hair styles. 

Culture Group: Asian American and Pacific Island Heritage 
Country: Cambodia 

The traditional dress of the Cambodians is very similar to that of the Thai and the Lao- 
tians. The men wear a cotton garment that is wrapped around the hips with one end 



passing between the legs and fastening into the belt at the back. Shorts may be sub- 
stituted, but either garment is generally worn with a short cotton jacket on top. 



The women wear a sarong, a single piece of material draped around the waist and falling 
to mid-calf. A short blouse is worn on top. 

As a rule, both men and women go bare-headed, but when the sun is at its fiercest, they 
may improvise' a kind of tiirban. Some men wear felt hats which quickly become floppy 
and shapeless by dint of being worn in rain and sunshine. 

At festival time especially, the dancers will wear a brocade skirt held in place with a 
jeweled clasp. Over the short blouses a gold-encrusted scarf is usually draned. A 
jeweled collar and many bracelets on the arm complete the outfit. An elaborate 
tower, pointed as high as two feet above the head, jeweled in many tiers, is one kind of 
headdress. The other is a traditional miter crown, a mokot . which is a precious piece 
of metalwork, finely wrought in gold, the severity of its lines relieved by the Tose 
over the left ear and the floral wreath touching the cheek. 
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Culture Group: European/Mediterranean American Heritag e 
Country: Swit zer land " 

Almost every canton (state) in Switzerland has its traditional clothing, 
festivals and other ceremonial occasions. 

The women of the canton of AppenzeU wear an ankle-length skirt and a bodice of rich lace 
over a finely embroidered blouse. The bodice is fastened with silver and gold chains. 
Soft linen sleeves are fastened at the wrists with white lace, and the embroidered lining 
of the frock is alsof decorated with lace of the same color. The women also wear an 
organdy shawl with pleats and elaborate embroidery. Headgear is made up of two quite 
separate pieces of tulle, shaped like fans and divided from each other by a bunch of 
white flowers. The collars are decorated with many strings of pearls, which, together 
with the big necklace reaching down to the waist and the embroidered petticoat, give 
them a:n air of distinction and elegance. 

The festive dress of the shepherds in Fribourg is made of thick blue cloth finely speckled 
w4.th white. They have short jackets with balloon sleeves, wear a straw hat known as a 
" capette ," and carry an iron crook or crotzette . This costume is particularly common in 
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the Gruyere district where it is worn by all men. not only shepherds. 

The main feature of the clothing of other women is the apron petticoat without which no 
Swiss woman would feel dressed. Bodices, mantles, lace, ribbons, and gold chains all 
adi varn?? to he Imaginative decorations of folk art. Woman's folk ^""^ J/ %"°«^,^^>;^ 
only seen on special holidays in the canton of _Vaud. and even that is ^^^^J^^^^^"^ 
the dress of the past. The modern costumes have been adapted to modern st y 1 es - -p ar t i c - 
u^arty n regard ?o f;eedon: of movement. Velvet bodices and green and white striped 
skir s have been replaced by a simple sleeveless frock with an apron. The blouse has 
sho^Jflounced sleeves, the bodice has been replaced by a simple decorated white scarf, 
and the complicated headgear by a little hat. 

In Fribourg the women wear shorter skirts with deep pleats which allow the white stock- 
ingT-^HdMack shoes to be seen. Thev also wear lace coifs or straw hats but still 
keep their aprons, silk shawls, and sashes. On some special occasions black silk 
dresses Ind apron; are worn together with a white shawl with fringed edges .^^^^ women 
of N^uchatel wear straw hats, lace caps, embroidered shawls -^^^^^^ ' 
sho rt sleeve s and pleated skirts of cretonne or chintz. These costumes have also 
changed somewhat through the years. 

^^t Bern the men wear velvet costumes with short sleeves and red and si Ivor embroidery , 
toglf^; wJ?h a little round leather cap died a calot. The J'^'^f^ .^^"^J,^^ ;;,:?taken 
brieht dresse'.; however, sometimes these are more sombre, as at Base*. Intej^l^ken. 
women's hats h;ve lowered brims, and at Slmmenthal they wear emhT^red shawls. 



The Old Bernese costume consisted of a black velvet bodice fastened by two cros ed silver 
co?ds anfV^Thite shirt with billowing sleeves. The gold chains were worn to S^ve the 
rZn in idea of the dowry available. The costume of Guggisber g is unusual: the hat is 
a lit le f!a? disc, the'pleated bodice is attached to 'tSe skirt, the apron has very tiny 
pleats, and the white stockii^gs go only to the knee where they are held by ribbons. 

The costume of Thurgau is also a simple one; its most imprftant feature is the hat. 
Ca?hoUc women ^eT? hits covered with gold embroidery and fastened ''^^^^^^^f J^^^^" ' , 
Protestant women wear simple coifs with black silk ribbons or ribbons ^^^^ ^1^^"^^ 
on them The married women of the canton of Unterwalden may be distinguished from the 
unmliried ones by the silv.r and gold arrows with which they ^^^ft^^^^.^^ljr ; 

Besides a bodice, they also wear big yellow hats and necklaces. The men's costunie is 
rather simple, but blue shirts and rich ly -embroidered waistcoats are worn. 
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In W ehn t ha 1 (Zur i ch ) the men wear a three-quarter length jacket with large flaps on the 
pockets. Their broad breaches ^ schlotter or f lot terhosen ) are made of rough cloth and 
sometimes of bleached canvas. They wear red belts, long black neckcloths, red waistcoats, 
socks made of multicolored yarns, high shoes wit'\ buckles ( stock li ) , a three-cornered 
hat, or a broad hat with a buckle on Sundays, The women wear black or dark velvet 
bodices attached to their black skirts. Their blouses are white and have short sleeves* 
The apron is decorated with bright colors. The women of the village of Knonau in the 
canton of Zur i ch wear a costume called the bure f euf i , the main feature of whi^h is the 
decoration of colored ribbons on the back in the form of a V, The skirt is dark blue; 
the wool and cotton bodice is a little lighter; the apron has horizontal red bands; they 
wear red stockings and a white headcloth, the corners of which hang down in front. The 
old costume of the Grisons used to be made up of a red coat and jacket with blue breeches 
for the men and long skirts, a high bodice, red stockings, and a blouse with long sleeves 
for the women. 

The men wear brightly hued uniforms and feathered hats at many festivals. These are 
reminiscent of the many different colors the Swiss men wore fighting in the service of 
the foreign kings. 

In order to preserve the folk customs and traditions of Switzerland and to insure that 
this rich legacy is not lost to succeeding generations, the National Federation of Swiss 
Customs has been established. 



Culture Group: Europe an /Med i terr anean American Heritage 
Country: Indi a 

In India people wear a variety of clothes. Most women wear 3 ar i s . A s a r i is a piece of 
cotton or silk cloth. It is wound around the figure in such a way that it makes not only 
a gracefully draped skirt but also an upper garment, Indian women sometimes wear blouses 
under their s ar i s . There are many ways of arranging a sari so that it makes a very be- 
coming dress. A woman may also drape her s ^a rl over her head. Then it serves as a head- 
dress, too. In northern India, many women wear a long blouse over full trousers. 

^^^y ^^^ndu men wear a piece of white cloth, which is wound around the waist and arranged 
to look TTke a pair of baggy trousers. This garment is called a dhoti and is usually 
made of cotton. Over the dhot i , some Hindu men wear a coat that Ts Futtoned to the neck, 
\ Many wear turbans on their heads. Turbans are of great variety, and some are very 

picturesque and showy. 
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^ . jr,«.i,«-c Aiti Thev wear coats that reach to their knees, 

Parsees still dress as their grandfathers dxd. rney wear 

white t rousers, and high felt or black oilskm caps. 

A person could tell which group an Indian ^-^^^^J^ ^^^^/P^^i^^'re^^^ 

wo?n by the individual. More and more ^o^J^S . '"^^ '^^^^ LUtle boys in india usually 

skirts . 
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Culture Group: European/Mediterrane an American Heritage 
Country: Austri a 

The people of Austria wear traditional clothes and consider 
inheritance to be passed on from one generation to the next. 

Hvery part of Austria, every vaUey and often every ^ctit^lf 
:rifedThe^sL:To? ^l.Tttl^l^^s""^^ -Nation in color and material. 

and this, too. is' home-woven and very strong. 

,„ St,^,.no«„ .s tHe sreen proving Yi'l^ll^'^i. 

??r.unHnr;u^.::a^io^.!% ne:. H»a ...r...^^^^^^^^^^ 

Cthick wo"'".'^!"^ is gray with green lapels The shorts are^j^^/ 

and are someti>.es stitched "^^^^"'""^^J^^^^e^d vests, sometimes made of velvet, with 
«hite or dark blue. Jh"' ""Jj^^l^ »»f of'„<,oI or velvet are copied every- 

sllver buttons. The Auitrian f"""""^" decorated. The felt hats vary In 

Where; the leather ""P» ^/J*a?Jer or uft o? cJaails hair. Also, there are 

shape but always are adorned with s teatner or tun 
typical shepherd cloaks made of fur or plaited straw. 

^u-. r^Mi^tfc r4{t»nHi The name coiues from Low er Austri a 
llTrl TY-rtl'l ra:.S?:r::s"::u:5%^=ir^-wu'H%"»e. the word was applied to 
the costume that girls wore. 
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The bodice made of wool, cotton, velvet, or silk is covered with a shawl fixed with a 
silver brooch. The white blouse has full sleeves. The ample skirt is of figured, hand- 
printed cotton with an apron in cotton for week-days and silk for Sundays. Stockings 
are white and shoes are black, sometimes having buckles. 

The headdress varies from one valley to the next, sometimes from one village to the next. 

Burggnland , for example, girls wear richly embroidered kerchiefs while in Upper 
A us tr i a the women are proud of the Lin g bonnets. 

For religious and other festivals, particular care is taken in dressing young Austrian 
children in traditional costumes. Embroidery and lace are lavishly used. The little 
girl wears a dirndl consisting of a white b louse velvet bodice, full skirt and apron. 
The little boy's costume is lavishly embroidered on his velvet vest and velvet jacket. 

In Upper Austr ia women wear a headdress made of stiff gold material decorated with 
pearls. This headdress and the more elaborate traditional costumes are passed from 
mothers to daughters for many generations and are most carefully preserved. 

In Tyroj men wear traditional costumes richly embroidered, with a wide-brimmed soft hat 
adorned with wild flowers and feathers. It is probable that this costume was worn by 
their fathers and grandfather? before them when getting married, at funerals, and on 
other important occasions and festivals. 



Culture Group: Eur ope an /Mediterranean Ameri can Heritage 
Country: Hunga ry 

Traditional Hungarian costumes vary widely from region to region, but certain o^/erall 
similarities may be noted, ^ale costume is in general more splendid than the female. 
Sheepskin is one of the most c'ommon materials, especially in rural areas. Sheepskin 
jackets and cloaks are richly decorated with colored wools and appliqued le^^therwork on 
the shoulder and back. 

Men*s trousers vary from the baggy, pleated linen pants worn on festive occasions to 
tight trousers of heavy material for more practical occasions. Qn festival days it is 
the custom for women to wear numerous petticoats and underskirts so that their wide 
skirts, sometimes embroidered in as many as twenty different shades, stand out in a 
bell-like shape. Married women wear embrpidered scarves over their heads, while girls 
go bareheaded or wear a light wreath. The usual male headgear is a sheepskin cap or a 
felt hat. 





Herdsmen are seen wearing a white wool cloak, the srur. which is beautifully decorated 
wUh apjuqued feu and Lbroiderv. The designs afTTUborate and vary with each region. 



Young girls wear full skirts and embroidered blouses that are the basis of the '^^^i^"^^ 

loung V* . , .J u« -4«r.« t n thf «;ninnino and weaving 

costame, Mucl 
room where uni 
married women 



costame Much of the beautiful embroidery used to be done in the spinning and weaving 
^oom wh;re unmarried girls gathered to .ork during the winter under the suporv.s.on of 



Ci-lture Group: European/Mediterranean American Heritage, 
Country: Czechos lovakia 

Traditional costumes are no longer worn in everyday life in Jj^^^ parts of 
although thev are still to be seen in mountainous regions. However, most ot the torms 
of national dress are preserved by the members of the numerous folk dancing societies 
and are worn for performances at meetings and festivals. 

The costumes of Czechoslovakia vary considerably from district to f j^^ ' J^j^ J J!^' 
diversity is due partly to the ethnic and temperamental differences of the Czechoslo^ 
vakian people and partly to the varied influences of neighboring peoples, such as the 
Germans^Poles Hungarians, and Ukrainians. A few examples may give a general idea of 
the richness of traditional costume. 

The women of southern B ohemia wear pleated skirts bordered with ribbons, white blouses 
iuhsho^t puffed slee ves, an d short sleeveless jackets. Their aprons are embroidered 

: th bJight'floral patterns. They wear embroidered ^^^^^^^-^^^i^ ^J,^^^,^^^^ . .^^^^J 
The men wear yellow kidskin trousers reaching to the knee, embroidered white shirts 
covered by blue waistcoats, short jackets with stiff, embroidered collars, an^ wide- 
brimmed hats trimmed with beads and feathers. 



costumes of Plzen province are familiar as being those worn " '^^ouses 

opera Th e Baftir^d Bride . The women wear a great """^''^^/^ ' .^^i^^^^i^^esse" 

with pirr ?e'd sleeves, wiJ e collars decorated with lace and ribbons, and lace ^^^^f^^^^^" 
with bows at the bak. The men wear yellow kidskin knickerbockers, black cravats, and 



wide tailcoats. 



In southern and eastern Moravia women wear red stockings, blue skirts edged with red 
embroidered blouses and b5Ti^, and red handkerchiefs as headdresses. Men wear high 
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boots, black leather knickerbockers, white shirts, red and blue waistcoats, blue jackets, 
and wide brimmed hats. 



The costume generally taken as the prototype of S 1 av national dress for women is found 
in western S l ovaki a . It consists of a wide, pleated skirt, a tight, embroidered sleeve- 
less jacket worn over a blouse with puffed sleeves and an apron. It is all white with 
the exception pf the apron, which is embroidered with floral patterns. Married women 
wear a cone-shaped headdress covered with a light, white woolen shawl, while unmarried 
girls wear awhit? headdress with gold embroidery. 

Culture Group: Eu rope an /Med i terranean American Heritage 
Country: Ger m any ^ 

The most celebrated costume of Germany comes from Upper Bavaria. The woman's costume 
( di rnd 1 ) consists of a pleated cotton skirt with a flowered print and a t ig^ht^f it ting 
short-sleeved blouse; the man's costume consists of the famous lederhosen , characteristic 
leather shorts, with shoulder straps connected on the chest by an embroidered crosspiece. 
In summer the men wear a shirt of blue or green cloth, and in the winter a jacket of 
course gray woolen cloth with the lapels ornamented by applique work of green material 
in the shape of oak leaves. The hat also is green; in the cold season 1 oden capes are 
added to the attire. 

Also deservedly famous is the female costume of the Black Forest. The black background 
of the broad pleated skirt, velvet blouse, and short jacket is enlivened by the white of 
the puffed sleeves and the apijons embroidered in bright-colored flowers. The head cov- 
ering characteristic of the Gutach Valley is called bo I lenhut > It is of white straw 
stiffened with gypsum and ornamented with woolen pompoms , red for maidens and black for 
married women. 



Perhaps the^ most luxurious female costume is that worn in the Lausitz. The bodice is 

comp lete ly covered with embroidered multicolored beads ^ind dangling ornaments in the 

fo^m of hearts and crosses, while the hat is a kind of fez of black velvet, crowned 
with a wreath of spangles and gold leaves. 



Also very charming and very fitting is the head covering of the women of the Spreewald, 
consisting of a cap with two sidewise wings embroidered in flowers and bordered with 
lace all around a fringe, white for the unmarried women and colored ones for the married 
women. 
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Culture Group: European/Me diterranean American Heritage 
Country: Russia ^. 

^ o n of nations differing as much in language, history, and civili- 

The U.S.S.R. IS i^ade up °f "^^^"""^/'"^s^if the variety of national costumes is 
zation as in the . ^^/^//^ trldi? oAal dress in different degrees, industrial- 

enormous Modern Jj^^/j^^^J^^^^^^'eHa^ge The Kazakh shepherd, on becoming a workman, 
ara^done^uf lo:g:'f lowL^g'^irt for gveral 1 s ;-tKrTad.hik wo.an gave up her ve.l on 
entering the university. 

U IS only in remote lll^^^l^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^ 

adopted both ways of dressing. Tatars , lor wnni«n wear trousers and on 

black hair. 

The Uzb.Ks. Kazakhs and Turinen have all ""^-^^rS^e^s""""' """"" 
in t heir ^ aily^lT^ , but strongly njixed with modern dress. 

During Khrushchev-s x.gi.e, there i"-ased interest in the produeU.n^o.^consu^^^^^ 

^K::^^irthr;-^rt?i:;;srrti:""fnrror:L:':"T: lyio:^ ... ^eop.e go a^out the^ 

business in somewhat drab but functional Western dress. 

Nowadays Soviet, are able to buy sport J?'^ .J^J^Tur aid'o?ten"?n 

Td'iir '?SeJJ%:;:a"rai'oe"fs'''nra^/;itr 0 ^vr^^Uurtiu^h:'",; VAlon Avenue re- 
irn'Senis/'woIerSrar^^ra^h^r ;ialA dresses of "tton or sU, „u.„y in a printed 
fabric. The look of the population in general is decidedly nroletarian. 

« 4 « in the winter They are 'comfortably dressed and well-protected 

Ig'.iSst' Je r g^rsTf^w nt r "co«r usually have fur collar, a„d '^J'S;;,. 
2S?r«Ith>erslan la«b hats. The military look Is very P0P"1" 'I^'^c for their 

SLh^"%:n"pra^ :n^ ?-oi?.„«rjoTH^hr:iJ«^:r:'f ruis^an^" :sr:^c^".,;Sriise i, 

shown in the treatment of furs and leathers. 
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Culture Group: Hispanic American Heritage 
Count'ry: Venezuela 



Both men's and women's traditional dress varies from region to region* from the hot 
climate of the plains to the cold air in the Andes. In the Andes region, the universal 
garment for both men and women is the short poncho ( ruana ) worn with black, wide-brimmed 
felt sombreros. The women decorate these with flowers and ribbons. 

Straw hats are becoming more common than before, especially to be worn during the daytime. 
On the llanos . enormous black or Havana hats, called te janos ("from Texas") are worn by 
the cattle raisers and are their distinctive headgear. 

The true male national costume is the llqui lic^ui , a suit of white cloth, consisting of 
trousers and a large shirt fastened up to the neck with buttons of gold or leather. A 
similar costume is worn in all the Andes region under the poncho . In the hot regions it 
is the only costume ever worn, even oh feast days. Besides the liquiliqui . men wear a 
large sash or belt ( faja ) especially in the countryside, on which they hj»ng a purse and 
a machete , the large knife which a peasant alwaprs carries. 

The most widespread feminine garment is the joropera , a full and brightly colored skirt 
of cotton or other cloth, worn with the cot a, a white and richly embroidered blouse. 
Blouses are very loose, leaving tWa shoulders exposed, and may be held at the waist by 
a sash. In the Andes region, women still wear long, wide skirts which arc delicately 
embroidered and even sometimes fringed with gold. An important part of women's dress 
is earrings ( zarcillos) . 



Culture Group: Hispanic American Heritage 
Cotintryt Mexico 

In the countryside most men wear simple cotton shirts and trousers of the same color, 
generally whlte« though pink, yellow and other bright colors are sometimes seen. Dif- 
ferences occur in the cut of the shirts and trousers from region to region. The men 
wear broad sashes d'f wool or cQtton wrapped several tim«s around the vsist. Their 
sandals ( huar aches ) resemble those depicted In Aztec codices, on terra-cotta statuettes, 
and in the bas-reliefs from Mayan buildings at Palenque and Bonampak. 

In some villages less traditional garments are worn, Ttie typical male eostume in the 
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state of Chiapas consists of short pants an embroidered shirt^^^^^ 
Is a short handwoven woolen jacket which is fastened at 

th« seraoe fshawl) and the sombrer o Chat). The 
The basic male costume is completed by the s^'^ape isnaw , ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

serape is a blanket of handwoven "P^^'^^Jo^.' One common type of s erape 

TT^less cloak. Thesj too vary from reg on to region. i^ft3^„„ii„. Red 

is the joro.io which i^°f ""/^j:,:"/^^ j'u 'co . CoUma . and Nayarit. 

woolen j orongos are popular in the states oi 

Ti,»,- are manv variations in materials, shape, and size 
S ombreros ate made everywhere. There are """^J^^^^Jj Morelos have enormous brims, 
of crown -and brim ^he som^i^l^s worn in t^^^ ^^^.^ ^i^h „„«„s 

Those from Papantla in the state of j*' ^rown and a normal-sized brim, 

and narrow brims. The Huichol Indians prefer » further embellished with 

Theirs are decorated with bright feathers ""-i »" J"'' ""^J^ j"*! IK ribbons, plaited 
orchids. some are adorned with "-"^'-^'S^^^^^^^^tualty prefer richly decirated 
TolllTrll^ZTo^ ^:K"^^ura^arirfamor?:ritr^o, made of Plaited palm leaves. 

The national women's costume is known as ^he ^in^_gobUn| The^ 

slsted of a fun red f^J^^.^.^rrnd'cross d o^th "els? a string of pearls 

^ei:^:r:tr::rs.°^radr/ar^orio!:rerribbons, and red or green high-heeled ,oots. 

The sleev^ess "Hite cotton blouse, sometimes embro^ ll^.l^^.l^lli- 

gular cloth which fall from the s"""!^"' ii!!h is Hde and capacious; its length varies 
lolumbl.n origin is the 'i««-i|^%^H^,f iucattS Ssu.tty very leg huiplls. 

from region to region. The ot " , ^ women prefer them to bTot 

of embroidered white =°*t°"-°".^^'^"2P"%haSula women also like them long, but 
handwoven wool and to be richly decorated. « chlnatec women wear very long 

C^^^d'e rf"J;d"rr%rr?n^"n-":r:^l':^r:itroiaered m contrasting colors. 

„ of citv of Tehuantepec, wear bright-colored cotton hul£ils. "hi =•» 
leLj'^rX* waist and a're emS^o^derrd^wUh^eimetrlcal or floral designs. S^ir 
Sn^s ^Se^ ca^ry painted gourds, ful^ 
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Unmarried girls wear their hair long, either unbound or in three braids which hang 
down in the back. Married woraen wear their hair up on the head or make a bun of it at 
the nape of the neck. The jewelry of most Mexican woraen is very modest, consisting of 
many strings of colored beads, with the rich affording the more valuable gems. The 
Mestizas of Yucatan make filigree earrings and beautiful rosaries out of fragments of 
coral; Tehuanas like golden earrings and long golden necklaces with many coins hanginp 
from them. Unusual silver earrings are wo^n in many villages near Toliica, 
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A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
RELATING TO MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Prepared by 
Betty G, Wethers 
Chi Id Deve loproent Division 
Los Angeles Unified School District 

This selective bibliography, with a few exceptions, is reflective of multicultural 
literature published for children and teachers since 1970. For ©ore extensive 
bibliographic data, you may wish to review previously created ethnirf: lists as pre- 
pared by the Library Services Section, Los Angeles Unified School District. 



Books are listed within the categories which characterize the total publication. 
These are arranged in major content areas but may also relate to other categories. 
Those- items marked with an asterisk (*) are intended for teacher background and 
reference. 



SELF-IDEMTITY AND AWARENESS OF OTHERS 

Ads»t. Ruth. Ff 4elig « i^othrap, 1970. 

S«v#n-')r»«i--9l^ Fldnllii Orttgs v»ntf to pl«x the vioHa 
motm thtfi ftftrthinf tflto. UniSitB«re4 thiit hor auticAl f««- 
iiy c»nnot tfford mother auiictS Infttruvent, Fidelia s«ke» 
herf«lf • violin and practices uotil she can plar * tune* 
Bacauia of F14alia*§ fkill and detarwination » the school 
•uiic teacher arranget for her to have a quarter sine vio- 
lin and leiioni. (5*4} 



Binzent IfilHaw. 
The author 



of Mt ^uel^a Mo'untatn hat 



1i»ubleda)r« 1972. 



written a "^ook 



irith largf blacfc^an»-jiaite photograpba ihotritii children 
adjuattng to the firat dmy of fcimder^^rten. The pre0-fchool 
chile can get aeine Idea of what acttvitlea of a achool day 
are like. (K) 

ionaall» Croehf (Neirell)* Pate ^»»^_C>chafudo (origin 
nelly Httrry Up Slowpohe ). Cirotfet , 15171"; 

TfEFToventureTof a boy rat ai he tralli the foot- 
itepa of hit favily on a vieit to Crandaotherr (2*S)' 

Caineat Jeannette. Ahby * Harper^ 1973* 

Abhy» a pre-achooler , likea looking at her baby book 
that telle of her adoption* Kevin likec to pretend he ia 
a lirother, &uc Ab^y ie reaaaured when Kevin iranta to take 
her to 9h0V-and«^tell at achool and brag that ^ve get to 
%eep her forerer." Shaded drairingi accent th^s atory of 
a war* aod lovisg ilacfc laslly living in a city «part»ent* 
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Clifton, LucillOr All U» Cenr Croaa the Water > Holt, l»73, 
A little Black ^oy t ri^s to find out where hit people 
are froa. Not till he talkf to an old nan called Tireeter 
doei he get a atal»fying aniwer. C5-4} 

Clifton, Lucille. So«a of the Davf of Everett Anderton . 
Holt, 1970, " 

Excellent lilting poetry expreifing the thoughts and 
actiona of young aix^year-old Everett Anderton » a 9«all 
lively Black boy/ 



DeGaraa, Patricia* 
Aeericane > Neaaner, 



Chicanofj 

wrr — 



The Story of Weaican 



readable atyle the ^^ok deacribea the hlatory and 
contribueiofta of Mexican Aawrtcana* f.iat of *^Som Oot<- 
atanding Aeerlcana of Itexlean Anceatry^ eekea thia a valu* 
able additi&n to the c5llectien« (3^d) 

DeLeeuw» Adeie.> ^ Warie Tallchief, Aeerican Ballerina , 
Garrardf li>7l.« , 

Maria Tallchief, an Oaage Indian, case fron Oklahoat 
to ieverlr Hitta becavae hwr iiotber wee eenvinced that her 
avail daughter had talent and would be a great ballerina 
aoee day. Haria Tallchief did indeed becoee a priea 
ballerina* (4-$) 

evana^ 0orli. ^r* Charley* a Chopatic^a . Coward, 1972^ 
The »f» f ami ir ^Bes thetr ehepatic;(<i for eating but 
alio foud ao«e very unuaual uaea for the^« too. That waa 
why thdip vara not alwaya enought left for then to eat 
with* then lfr« Charley waa coeing to dini.er, Mr. Vu eiade 
an eapeclally beautiful pelt of chopatlcka for hie« but 
just before dinner, Vu-Lin diacovered one wai eieaing* (2-S) 



^rUkey, H.rgirtt. t» dl«n Two Fe>t «nd the wolf Cubs. 
'"^■^ItMir^n'dUr^Io go,, into th. wood, to w.tcH 

Ty tll«. He bring* tho cub, b»ck to camp whon It .ppe.rs 
they !»«ve been •bandoned. (2-3) 

Gault, cure. Hnme Run Ktng^. "^l"*^ ' ^ 

The book is JlvtJed into twc p»rt»--the tirst. a 
biogrlJSr 0? B^be Ruth, .nd the iecond. » Mojraphy of 
Senfr A"""-. The readfer learns of I^J*^*^* 
difference, Setw.en th, two »en-.one J'^^'^^'J^e 
fter Hitting ho>e runs and the other -ho fm^Uy hrohe tne 
retord. (3-4) 

GrAiel.. nr.ciel.t A > i.»ic.n/A«eric.n Ch<.ld_. Natts. 

Sensitive bUck-and-white photoRraphs "^^'^ * 

text b.,ed on tape recorded ""^'"f^""* ,J 
Gr.cleU to portr.y * gliopse into her life. (3-4) 

fa.ilv .nd friend, one hot d»y among the tenements of 
Manhattan's lower East Side. (1-5) 

m,.K Marilvn The Pin k Suit . Crown, J970. 

DeJcHUs thpTTnrrriJS-tribulatlons of a little boy 
-^« th« lower East Side during the I5»20's froia the 
U;"^e°"re d a h.tH pink suit Sntil he w«s .Me to 

di"Jo.e of it in a ««y satisfactory to all conderned. CK-2) 

When his grandaother became ill. 

Halone. Mery. Li Ituokalanl : queen of Hawaii. Carrard, 

''"'-The courage an« impact of the '^y^-'i^tt 1' storrof ' 
the last aueen of Hhw.11, i» reflected In this story ot 
hit life Li efforts to preserve the old ways of hor 
lovely land. (3-4) 

w. .1. (•■trieia Indians. Parents', 1970. 
*""^a; otettiU of^fiTs in the United St.tes, th..r 
hi.toJ; ^rU-Ir life today, both on the reservation and 
in the big cltlea. (5-4) 

M»^*i« wiilisa 1 Ab Pr eedo«'s Child . Bowaar, 1?»'0- 
'^"''c^crfUtug. H - t^ut aelt and othe r people are basic 
to respon.ible .J.be.ship In s free society. (3-4) 

Mrlnn.., JohB HOW P«rf ra Cot His Wgwe . GarrsrJ, 1974. 
Hclnncs John H o ^^^^ ^''V"'' 

.„d e.rn^ the -oney he needs by working for . 

shoes. A slight story with a vocabulary ai»ed at 
the very beginning reader, (1) 

..nno;,"vIn lllZ^ »>« trie.. Then he does succeed as he 
use. hi. "ind and his i»»gin»tlon. (K-^) 

tink.I«. .;r;.4.t..r. who. no f » '"Ji^SJ'ItoJy of 
N«« r»f» in th» ••tlf I940«». 



stone. Elbert. . i'» Glcd l'« Me. ^^'^1^ re'-vant 

A poea Is put Into ^ moAtrn scitii.g and aade " 
to the l^n"r-ciiy child. Jt shows that regardless of en- 
JLonLS! I child is happiest being himself, a.ong hi, 
friends and hi. faslly. CK-?! 

Stone Helen. Pabl o t&e Potter , luntern, 1969. 
'*°"';t a r.;kerminTE57-^;o earned enough money sell- 
ins his clay animals to buy his special toy but he found 
out there was so«ething »ore important. (3-4) 

B-it Seysour. C hild of the Wavajos . Dodd. \9y ■ 

*A pho?ogr.pOc account with Usy-to-read te»t of the 
daily life *nd activities of a »«all Nevajo Indian boy 
shoiing hoth the present-day and ancient culture, of his 
people. (3-4) 

Sullivan, George. '^''"^f *H-ArouP<> Athletfe. 

'*"Vell-wrltten. fast moving biography , told -l/J^^^^"- 
tlvity. yet with coispasslon apd understa^Hins . of the 
special problems Jis, the great Indian athlete, had to 
sursiourt. ((5-4) 

Uchida. YoshikO. Makoto, the Smallest Box- T. Crowell, 

'"'"-The smallest boy in the class is the '»°«»t runnej 
but finds something in -hlcS he can excel aftci meeting 
Mr. Imai, the best potter in Kyoto. (5-*) 

Wilde. Arthur. Apache Boy. ^'""'f/ i't^l* jariie 
A true story of a ten year old boy from a large 
Aoache family who is chosen by a «ovie cospany to go on 
JScaUon with them and the., to Hollywood to complete the 
picture. (4-5) 



FAMILY LIFE IN MANY CULTURES 

Benchley. Nathaniel. Small Wolf. ^^J^- 

In fictionalized for«. an e.sy-to-read f J"*?* 
Wolf whose f»»>lly is f"ced to »ove again and ag. n as the 
white Ben settled on tht Und of North America. (2) 

Beidekdve. Zdenka. They Call We Leni . Bobbs , '973.* 
' ;«r!;g World ».r . -any Gersi.n f.«ilio. .-"Pted 
Czech orphan, wht. were Uter repatriated. Thl. is the 
f ictionallted storv of one fuch orphin. (S-*j 

Clark. Ann Nolar. .Tht. For That 'JJ';,. 

White Shell was the proper ?f^'.;;!!i\i, 
tiow who lived in the Papago Oo.ert. HH f.»ily -aiieo ni» 
?°t-U P ck!lt because he had the habit of putting ^-o.e- 
^hloE down a,%oon a. he .aw .o.ething else of ^"ter.st to 
Jlck'up T^i, story t.Us how hi. paroft. tried to help 
hiis. (3-4) 

Edwardsot., Cordelia. n^i.n Lives in » Kibbutt. Lothrop, 

'personaJiied fletiois«l mccount of cowus.l life In an 
Israeli kibbutt tpld fro. the perspective of a flve-year- 
„ld. la following her experience., reader, le.rn about 
•grlculture. s.all Indu.try, ' 

i:snnr-"J-e-ncr:rtre^5f;r.h's:bJ.:s- T-ir 
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WBrm^YBn, Jo. Th< Wondgrful lum Prom Isfstum , NeCrav, 
1974. 

The bravti nIm. and pattint Prince of Persia h%d to 
solve the i^robles of what to do vith the gardener trou- 
blesose goat, beloved by his thirt^r^tvo children. When he 
finds the Wonder fol La;ae Froa' Isfahan, the sagical genie 
who lives in the leap provides a Uappy solution. (1-3) 

Fraser. Kathleen. Ada«'s World; San Franc? gco > 
A. Ifhitaan, 1971, 

Excellent book for developing pride in and Invc of 
faai^y and people in general. A picture of life and ic* 
tivlties of San Franciico as seen (hrough Adsa*s ero9, 
bringing out the joys of a cloeelr**knit ^ warn and loving 
faailr. (K-2) 

Friskoy, Margaret. Indian Two Feet and the Gri^xly Besr . 
Childrer.s Press« 1974. 

A seal! Indian boy tries to catch a grizzly^ bear so 
that he can u«e its skin for a blanket. The bear out- 
sasfts him, and the boy's aiother aakes hia a blanket. 

Gerfon, Nary-Josn. Oaoteji's ^»by Brother , Valck, 1974, , 

Oaoteji, a Nigerian poy of the Yorubft tribe^ feels 
neglected after the biVth of his bAby brother. The con- 
flict is resolved, however, when "Teji*' proudly recites 
his own poop at the infant's naning cereaony. (5-4) 

Gidal, Sonia, Wy Village in Korea. Pantheon, 1968.* 

With a Korean boy^ as guide , the reader observes 
daily life in a saall Korean vlU»ge thirty ailes south 
of Seoul . (4*6) 

Goldaan, Louis. A Week in Hsgsr*« world: Israel , 
Macmillan, 1969. 

A picture of life on an Israeli Kibbutz is presented 
as the reader accoapanies first grader, Kagar, through a 
typical week - a life quite different in aany respects 
fro* that of post Aaerican children. (3-4) 

Grsy, Genevieve, Send Wendell.. McGrsw, 1974. 

Whenever his sothet haci an errand for someone to do, 
the other aeabers of the faaily were always too busy, so 
it was always ••Send Wendell.*' When Uncle Robert cpsss to 
visit, his concern for his nephew gives Wendell things of 
bis own to do. (5-4) 

l?ridley, tfarion. Fontia c. Ptttnaw, l97o. 

The biography Of tne Indian chief, Fontisc, including 
hii life in Fort Detroit, his friendship with the French, 
and l^is difficulties with the English. (S-4) 

Hasptcn, Doris. Just fej Hanttel . Stock, 1971, 

An eaay-^O'^read story about a small boy who tries to 
fiiHl a apMiai pH^a of hie om-io his aieall apartsent 
vhieh he shares with many veabers of his faaily. After 
several onsuccessful at^teapts, he does find one in. a rath- 
er onusuai placet (2} 

Eirah, Karilytt. Bmn Coaa Intg B pai^s . ff . Holiday , 1971 • 

ftO'^yaar-old parsMMi mSU, to lend his a 
diss at a tiae when a dime wonld buy a whole week's i»pply 
of potatoes* He invests the dive in a supply of ell-day 
aneMre i^iiefi ha eat Is ^ at a profit, to tha "rich people^ 
on Coney Island* Ma is thus able to help e«m a living 
im ma Miftir-anind^ ia^ovariabad, Jewieh fesily* Ct^2) 
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ICirkup, Jaaes. The Miaic Drua . Knopf, 197S.* 

Adspted froa JapmniiS Ifoll draaa^ the plot involvaa an 
elderly couple whose prayers for a child are granted. 
Tanko, the child, becoaet obsessed with a desire foV a 
drua. When rewarded with one, he and his drya are upited 
in a aystical relationship, (4-5) 

lexiu, Joaii. Me Day . Dirl, 1971. 

Although it is Refer* 8 birthday, the day does not 
start off happily because the T.V. doesn't work and there 
is no letter froa his father who no longer lives with thea. 
Then a telephone call causes a change to occur. Sttnsi* 
tively written story provides insight into life in a dis- 
advantaged neighborhood. (3-4) 

Lewis, Thoaas. Hill of Fire . Harper. 1971. 

The story of Par i cut in, the volcano that erupted in 
Mexico in 1943 as it might have happened to the farmer as 
he was plowing his field, (2-S) 

Lyon, Fred, A Week irt Windley's World: Hawaii . 
T. Crovellp 1970* 

A pictorial account with very little text which de* 
scribed the activities of a typical young boy during one 
week of his life* (2-3) 

Hartin, Patricia. Be Brave .Char lie , Putnam, 1972, 

A warmly humanist ory bra young Navsjo boy who grad- 
ually learns to overcome his fear of the boarding school 

outside his reservation, (5-4) 

Hartin, Patricia. One Special Dog . Rand, 1968. 

^ When Charlie tames a wild dog and it guards his sis- 
ter's pet lamb, his sister loses her fear of the pack of 
•dogs. The story depicts the life and surroundings of the 
Navajo Indians on a reservation today. (S-4) 

Martin, Patricia, Pocahontas . Putnam, 1964. 

This very simply written biography of Pocahontas 
tells of her friendship with the Jamestown colonists, her 
marriage to John Rolfe, and her death while returning to 

England. (5-4) 

Prather, Ray. Anth on y and Sabrina . Macmillan, 1975, 

Two Black chiJdran--a brother and sister--vi$it their 
grandaether^s fara in Florida. This stoTy relates their 
common bickering and shared adventures* The pictures are 
attraetiva, the text is realiatie, tfeaonstrating the unit- 
ed front children aaiatain against their ml49t» and cap- 
turing the wonderfully special relationship existing be- 
tween older brother atid younger sister* (K-2} 

Segal, Lore, Tell 1^ a Hit St . Farrar, 1970. 

Three different family situations in which Mitzi and 
her brother, ^aco^t share their rasourcefulaeaa.. Logic 
and fantasy are woven into s storytelling situation which 
has a strong Jewish, urban I950's feeling. (lC-6) 

Todd» Barbara. Juan Patricio . Putnam, 1972. 

A warm and raaUatic story about » imali Riexican 
Anericsn boy mho wanta to help hot is too little to do the 
task properly* He finslly 4oes find a job thst suits him 
perfectly* (2-5) 

Udry, Janice* Mary Jo's Crandaother. A* Whitman, 1970, 

This story teiia of Mary Jo* a Clhristaas vacation with 
her grandaother and how she copes vith a bli<t*rd and an 
accident to bar gyaadsother* C'*^) 



VORKINC AND PIAYINO TOGSTHBR 



Clifton, tuciiu. H»«r.tt *°«>«^»«'°:i''''*f»^- "li!' 

A n«v ttmilv i~i!>but to ■ov» into \hv »p«rta«at ne«t 
4«or. Much to Bver.tt Anderson' • f »"PP»^«""* • i!,!""* 
ottt to b« » fMilr wlilch h«t all girU, Including M»Ti« 

III i, espoei.nr goSd." Paring b.n. "t!K*'t:!"!i 

Mnt turns to Joy »s ho becoses Involved with the ne* 
f«»llr snd it» different customs and acquires * new frlena 
In Merle. (K-2) 

Fife, Dele, Ad««' s ABC . Cowerd, 1971. f,.„j. 

The everydar ectrvities of Ada. and his friends, 
vArthur and Albert, are described "u^t^Lv-ri v 

• »only found In an urban setting. The author h»s cleverly 
but unWruslvely featured objects that are black-a fire 
escape, s river at night, licorice. (2-5) 

Clet, Margaret. Coue and Pla y Hide and Seefc. fiarrar 

'The reader goes along with ■'•^•/''f /'"y" ' 
dog as he looks in .any places both inside and outside the 
house for the tw^s In their ga«e of hlde-snd-seek. 

Glovach, Ulnae. Lef a Make a Deal. Prentice J9'S. 

Tom snd DeweyTHMFTT-SnTTTirter. racial friendship. 
When they adopt » stray dog, they .ake • deal that if 
■ ever part, one of them will keep her. When Toa has to 
move to New Orleans, the friendship is threatened but sus- 
tained. A pleasant, heart waraing story with .*portant 
values. (2-6) 

Greene, Roberta. Two and Me M akes Three. Coward, 1970. 

Probes the frlenashlp of three boys living in New 
York City. Good race relations. (5-4) 

Ha.ads, Hlrosuke. The Little Mo u«e Who Tarried. P»re,its' , 

A cu.«lative.type tale of Grand.a Mouse's 
get her aninal friends to help her to find her Stand- 
daughter who has not come hosie fros. her trip to the bakery.. 
An English translation of a Japanese story. (IC-5) 

Heuck. Slgrld. Buffalo, Man »nd Golde^i Ssale. McCall, 

"'"'colorful collage illustrations „ simple in their de- 
tell heirto tell thiP story of two friends whose fr end- 
shlpwa. no.rly ruined by selfishness. When t^^r /•cide 
to work together to get the horse they both wanted, their 
friendship wa« restored. (K-4) 

Hoff».n, Phyllis. StHfteMdMe. Herper. 1970. • 

A candid look into the lite of a little girl and her 
friend who is very special because she enjoys the saee 
thing, she does. The sensitivity .nd awareness »f -J"/' 
luportant to the little girl is well described. (Pre-5) 

various urban coimunitles. Attractive photographs depict 
the aood of each poe«. (3-4) 

Keets Exra Louie.. Greenwlilo*. 1975. " 

One of thinirthor-artistls popular sulttethnlc 
neighborhood- series. Shy, withdrawn Louis "tends a puppet 
sSoranS beci^es infatuated -i^th one P^P** ' 
puppet's creators ey.entually give Gussle to hi«. (K-S) 

. 



tAAtA EcTA Pet Show I Mmcslllftn, 

fh.« ia €0 be Tpe t show. »h«n Archie's cat cannot 
be found at the right tl.o, Archie co.es op with a isost 
unusual pet to take hlf cat's place. £s-Z) 

KottwlokJe, Willie*. Uo the All ey with Jack and Joe. 
Maceillan, 1974. ^ ^ 

A whole Saturday stretches out before three seaii 
boys and an old dog as they .eander up an 
into tha surrounding countryside, discovering ell kinds 
of things to do and people to »eet , (2-4), 

Hang. Yen. To—y and Dee-Pee . Walck, 19S3. 

A sl»ple"ies»on in International understanding. A 
Nfgro boy and a Chinese boy find they are alike in eany 
ways, (lc-2) 

Martin, Pntricla. Navajo Pet. Putnae ^971. 

Two saall Navajo Ibbys can't seee to get along at all 
.-but their peti. a goat md a horse, „ ' 

friends. How they are successful in getting the two boys 
to be friends eakes a good lesson, (3-4) 

Orbach. Ruth. !'■ Pan . Scribner, 1970. 

This is a -R^irST excellent color photographs about 
different boy» of various racial groups named "Dan. The 
repetition of words helps the beginning reader to build 
his vocabulary and the photographs teach likenesses snd 
differences. (1-2) 

Oresby, Vlrglnis. What's Wrong With JulloT Llppincot, 

^ 96 S 

*0f the five Spanish-speaking children in the class, 
only Julio looked nnhappy Mid refused to talk or to par- 
ticipate in the school activities. Teresita, 
Roberto, and Gonralito were not only grasping the new 
language but helping their flass-ates »«f " .^^f^" ' 
guidance to learn nany Spanish words. The caldron s 
gradual awareness of Julio's loneliness and "tliolr war. 
Responsiveness to his proble. are ,en«itlvely handled . (5-4) 

Prather. Ray, Sew Neighbors . McGraw, 197S. 

Rickey has -the trau.atic experience of severing tie. 
and friendships end noving into a neighborhood 
ingly unfriendly children. He was creative in the solu- 
tion to his proble. and soon was accepted by his new 
friends. (K-5) 

Pratber. Bay. tie TrefPiSfins . M«e»i Han , ,1974 . 

Whin their beii gSe. info the yard ol •» •^f^J";*'^ 
neighbor, three young boy* shew such 

eventualiy retrieve the actually going into 

the forbidden territory, (2-4) 

Rlnkoff, Barbara. Rutherford T . Finds 21 ». 

WhUd looking for kl. ho.eroo-. a ,i*-5.e.r-old boy 
•skes «any friends on his ffr.t dey of school. (»-*) 

Thompson, Vlvlsn, Keola's Hawa iian Donkey. Coldea Gate 

^?he*chap5l»g story of EeoU. » tiawaiian boy, and « 
stubborn Uttlft.jlenkey wbe both kaow the IfP**"*""^' . 
work but also lilted te^^p to «d«ire the be.oty around 
them. Illustrations cstch the whimsy of the story and 
the character of a Hawaiian l«lasd. (5-4) 




THE mtvansALtrv And oii^fBRBiice^ of foods 



iarth^ Ediift. tutkmr» ?ilmtim%» nd lodita Corn . S<^tiburr, 

Bofiiusiiii with thm bittorsr of the landing 6f the 
PilgriM, tho Mtbot vrito* tn intorof ting Md factual 
account of tho firit TiianktglTing and atibopquont rrtoi aur- 
ing which tho afsbola that aro now aitociatod with the 
holidar com Ineo boing. 

Clark, Ann, Tho Poiort People . Viking, 1962. 

Dotcribe* Papago 'village^' hoaioai cuttoaii food, and 
work of wan, wonan. and children and the changes which 
cone with each mw aeon. (5-*4) 

Cohen, Barbara. The Caro in the Bathtub , lothrop, 1972. ♦ 
A huvorous, nostalgic story n^hich provides a glimpse 
of Jewish holidaf costons in a bfgone era. To keep the 
carp used in gefilte fish fresh, Mana kept it in the bath-- 
tub until It was tisie for it to be cooked for Passover'. 
One yo.^r L^ah and K&rry attespt to rescue "Joe,*^ an 
unusuaUy playful carp, but fail, (4-5) 

Grinn, VilUasi, Indian Harvests . McGran, 

Describes the iajor plants'^ which the Indians us«d and 
the ways ia which they prepared then. Sone of the foods 
derived fron the plants are fasJIiar, aone' are not. 
Accurate line drawings accompany the teat. (S-6) 

Kays, Vllna. Foods the Indians Cave Us . tfashburn, 1973.* 

Gives history of foods such as potatoes, poanuts, 
beans, towatoes, in^ com, whigh were not known to Euro- 
peanf before 1492 « The author describes how the seeds 
were taken fron the Indians and introduced into Efsrope and 
Africa. Recipas adapted frois Indian ways of cooking are 
included. (7-8) 

lavine, Signund. Indian Corn and Other Gifts . Dodd, 
1974,* 

Myth,^ legend, superstition, and scientific facts arc 
^combined to present a lively account of the contributions 
of many Indian tribes to foods first produced In the West- 
ern Kenlsphere and later adopted by paople all over the 
world. Sone of th^se foods include com, Una besns, 
peanuts, peppers , potatoes, and puispkins, ($-6) 

Matsutani, Mi yoke. The ifitch^s Magic Cloth . Parents', 
1969. 

Ifhen the witch on the noustain top desanded rice 
cakes for herself and her new baby, the oldest woun in 
the village offered to lead the two braggarts who were 
afraid to go by thenselves* Vhen she finally eaae back 
she brought a gift she was able to share with all the 
villagera. (3-*) 

Horria, Levernc. T^e American Indian as Farmers , KeI«ont 
1965. 

Various wethodfeof farming uaed by cMtaln tribes of 
Afierican Indians inl^he past are presented. {S-4) 

Politi, Leo. Th^ae Stalks of Corn . Seribner, 1976. 

this ia n5e^ ^?^i#ll0e. li £lrl fron Pico ftivera. 
Pros her grandmother , , Angelica learns about corn ai»d its 
traditional inportance to the ^exiean people in legend, 
•Ms# krt» and In the kitchen. A feelings of love and 
security radiates fros this beautifully illustrated story, 
Bodfoa in the back. 



Preston, Lillian. Chiog^s Hatic gruah . Carolrhoda» 1973. 

Chini*a asbition vaa to Secosio aa great an artiat na 
Kin Fheng^ the aiaater painter i^o lived in Ching 'a village, 
and when he vaa aaaignod ae a helper to gi« Cheng's cook, 
he finally discovered the great artist* a nagic^^.^.;^!) 

Towne, Peter. George Waahington Carver . T. Cr^'^Nall, 
197S. 

Easy vocabulary and enpreasive illustrations by Elira 
Noon conbine to provide an interesting biography for yoting 
readers of the Black vaa who through his knowledge of 
plants and agriculture » waa able to revi>lutieni se faming 
in the South and to realise hi§ drean to help his own 
people. CS-4) I 

Wellerstein, Sadie. Ten and a Kid . Jewish Publication^ 
1975.' 

A fine family story depicting the life of an orthodox 
J ;wish favily in Lithuania. During the course of the 
dividual activities of this large fanily the readar learns 
such about the observance of Jewish holidays and fast days 

C5-6) 

Yashina, Mltau. Plenty to Wa^ch . Viking, 19S4. 

Ifhat it is like for a snail child to live and play in 
a Japanese village and tho sights he would seo-*a sweet 
shop, the dyeaakerv rice pounder, bean curd seller, and 
fertUiier nill. (3-4) 



TRADITIOKAL FOLK ARTS AND CKAFTS 

Baylor, Byrd. Before Tou Cano This Kay . Dutton, 1969. 

Illustrations, leased on prehistoric Indian rock draw- 
ings found in the Southwest, and speculative teat provide 
possible interpretations of the lives and purposes of the 
creators of Indian petroglyphs. C^-4^ 

Baylor, Byrd. Thev Put On Masks . Set bner, 1874. ♦ / 
After a lyrtcal explanation of why Indianf , created 4^ 
nasks, Baylor vividly describes Eskino, Northwnt Indian, 
Iroquois, Navajo, Apache, Zuni, Hopi, and^aoui creations. 
Colorful illustrations of authentic Anericanf Indian nasks 
appear along with tribal legends, songs, and the author's 
own evocative verse. (S-6) 

Baylor, Byrd. When Clay , Si> aa . Scrlbner, 1972* 

The nuther h*a poereitted the making of pottery by pre 
historic Indians in the American Southsrert* She suggests 
that each fragoent of clay is a piece of sosteone's life. 
The> author and the illustrator have taken the deaigns of 
ancient pottera i|nd have evoked a picture of prehistoric 
life with a deft touch of poetry and gentle husor. 

Behrens, June. My Brown Bag Book e Alden, 1974. 

Creative ^dprac?TSIT«Sr^f or paper haga are shewn 
in self-explanatory color Photographs* with tinple coa- 
Aentary in large type. KuHlothnic children are pictured 
with their creations of art foras, ganea clothing, pup- 
pots, ett, CK-^) 

Cemina, Jeresiy. Letin A«or£c« graf tf . tothrop, 1974. ♦ 

An interesting nethod of /anillar&ting studanta with 
designs associated with pre^-Colunbiap art. Each craft is 
introduced via photographs of original pieces ai^ a brief 
description. Conftructlon is adapted to nateri^s accea- 
ible to ehimre^. (S^6) :> 
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Gtuboll, ShlrUy. n>« hrt 9t tha OU Wtt. Il«c«llltn, 

*Thlt &«ok pfwnf • »»Tl»tr of paintings, seolptttr*. 
•od photofr»ph» »Mch recreate the •«ci«js« 
Old Wt«t. Covari the period beginninf with Tltue B. 
Peele, one of the eerlleat eTtiete end concludoe »ith 20tr. 
eentnrr Ceorgle O'geefe. {5-6) 

Qlubek, Shlrler- The Art of the Sout hwest Indlens.' 

Preaentt photographa of rock pictures, fetlahea, 
baaketa. aand paintings, Kachlnas, cereaonlal robes, jew- 
el'y!"iga, and potterr -ado by the Pueblo, Navajo Apache 
and other Indian tribes of the Southwest. These fine ex- 
amles of Indian arts are taken fro« the collections of 
■any nuseuas. Explains the cero«onl«l use of these arti- 
facts and discusses briefly the technlaues used by the 
artists of the p«st and the preaant. 15-6) 

Glubok, Shirley. The Art of the Spanish In the United 
States and Puerto Rlcb . Miculllan, 1972.* 
Spain* a contributions to the arts of Aaerica are de- 
picted in an array of Spanish hoses, churches, alasions, 
and forts, as well as furniture, euhroldered w»ll hanglnRS, 
handwoven blankets, and tinware. C5-6) 

Gravelle, life. tnuk. Chlldrens Press. ^^'S;* <' . ... 

Inuk is unlTte^ost EsklBos--he does not like «he,ice 
and snow and cold winds of winter. He unexpectedly tinda 
hiaaelf a stowaway in a boat headed for Hawaii and so his 
drea« of a different life co«e true. Color stencil lUus- 
tratlons-an Bakliio art fora-add interest to the "tory, 
and a special section at the end tells children how to 
aake their own illustrations using this unusual and beau- 
tiful art style. 

Hofsinde. Robert. Indian Arts. Morrow, ^971.* 

Discusses the origin of !ndi.n art, and their use in 
the decoration of cereaonial, por»on»l, and household ob- 
jects. Explains the techniqnoa used by the artists "h* 
worked with horn, hone, .h-Hs. quills, wood, stone, roots, 
twigs, grasses, clay, copper, and silver. The concluding 
chapter deals with Indian arts today. t«-*J 

Jones, Edward. Arts and Cr afta of the Mexicsn People. 

"'"""daJJrlpUon of the history, traditions, and practice 
of Itesican pottery, weaving, aetalerafta, woodworking, 
teaSlr crafts, gUssworksT Ucquerwork, fireworks, paper- 
workt ysmwork. and featherwork. C»-oJ 

Price. ChrKtlne. Wade in West Africa . Putton, 1975.* 

The influence o'rXMcaB custoas, history, and geog- 
raphy upon art are explained in a clear, concise text and 
through 160 black and white photegraphe . £6-7 J 

Purdy, Susan. Jewish Holida y^: Pacts. Activities, and 

£^;ph!:i?!iSrcr;f"id;'.s and activities i" the obser- 
vance of sixteen of the aost laportant Jewish helitfays, 
tha aathor also lacludes the origin and significance of 
•ach one. CS-6) 
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VARIETY OF FOLK HHSIC 



Seriift«in, ieoQftrde L^enTd J#y oif in*g Yonni PaopU i 
CoDcerttg R*v. Sl«a, 1970* • 

T«Ofiard »«rBit«lo hat b««fi conducting conctrti 

•t the inttT«»ti of foufif p«opU for toao tl«o. In tnif 
beoutifullf iUuitratod work, ho wrltoi obout thofe world- 
renowned concerts In such a Mnner thit th«»y »re »b enjoy- 
able »» the concerts themselves I 16-7) 

Brysng Ashley, cosip. Ifslk Toget her- Children, Athenewip 

1974 * 

A collection of fsnlller end lesser-known spirltualSp 
including Walk Together Children g tittle David Play On 
Your Harp / "! cSiot Shoes , and ecners . C5-61 

Cone. Molly. Leonard Bernstein , T. Crowell . 1970. • 

A blograpKy oi tnm greet Xsierlean «usical conductor 
which covers his birth in 1918, educstionp and experiences 
to the present tl»e. His love music is evident as he 
has popularixed concerts for young people. (4-S) 

Clyner, Theodore, ce»p. Pour Corne rs of the Sky. Little. 

1975 * 

An outstanding collection of Indian songs, chants, 
lullabies, and expressions of hope and despair taken fro« 
vany tribes, Including the source of each saying and s 
comentary about nest of then, C^^^) 

Dietx, Betty Warner, ed. Polk Sonys of Chinag Japan, 
Korea. Day, 1964 • * 

" An attractive collection of twenty-ftvr folk songs 
popular with the Chinese. Japanese, and Korean people, 
prepared by two nuslc educators. For each of the songs - 
largely unknown to Westerners - these are explanatory 
notes, simple piano acco»pani«ents . and English transis- 
tions of the lyrics along with phonetic transUtioiis snd 
a sampling of the original calligraphy. (5-6] 

Jones. Bottle, cosip. The Trees St and Shining: Poetry of 
the North Anerican Indians . Dlsl . 1971 . 

A Veautlkl collection of Indian poems from various 

tribes which are really songs - prayers, short stgries, 
lullabies, and war chants. (4-5) 

Korty, Carol. Plays From African Polfctales ^^th Ideas ro>-> 
Acting Dance. roT tum^s. ani HuslcV Scrlboer, iiiT^.* 
■ f fie author Has takAn tour ot her favorite African 
folktale* end produced seripts^ that children »*f F*f* 
form tnese plays without payinrroyalties if no |^*^*»^^« 
is charged. She has included «t the end of the book sug- 
gestions and ideaa about acting, music, dance, and costumes 
which would enrich their production* (5-6) 

Landoch, BeatrSce. Echoes of Africa in Polk Song s of the 
Ajser icas . McKay, 1969.* 7 ^ 

^^^^^^Tewonstrates how the Black man^s music has been a 
source of strength and how it ha^ influenced, and been in- 
fluenced by many different cultures. Includes almost a 
hundred songs scored for voice, piano, guitar, drum, and 
other Instruments. ITea Hef} 
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toirit^ RichsH. Osit ef thw Barf h. i g^M * Horton* IMI,* 
mi* 4i9tliifuiA«d iioot If • colltctlm of tofiit* 

world lAOlttdlag torSy AMrlcsn ladtsiitp BvklMo triboff 
Jimglo^ dvollortf mai roaoto liland lnh«btt«fitf • fho pooat 
•xproft tho msiirortftl hopo» lovo^ fodnoft, tnd io«ref» for 
•troofth Afid boouty of huBanlty. (6-7) 

Nothli« Shsron. Roy Charley , T. Croirell, 1975. 

Rolftta* in eosr vocabtilArf tho tlfo of Ray Charioa» 
who rofo fro» ft borofodt blind bof whos hiv new clasi** 
■otftt trlcfcod into rtuining into « pole, to • rich, ftic- 
cofful. BUck fingor irith throaty voico and perfect pitch. 
Thii if a remarkable biography of ■ aan trho has been 
called a ^^fenius** by the nueic world. (5-4) 

McDesraon* Kay. I t»halta| Goepel S in g er. Dodd^ lOH. 

Nahalia vas K'orn In the beep Sou tli. Her gran4p«renti 
were tlavei that never loft louiiiana. This gospel finger 
rose to proalnencep however, and traveled throughout the 
worlds liftlne the hope of ailliont with her finglng. It 
was her song that preceded Kartin Luther King Jr.*» "t 
Have a Drean*' speech. {S-6) 

Powers, Willi AW Indian Dancing and Coituaes . Putnaa. 

1966. • ; * 

Introduces Indian' dancing »s a hobby. Presents back- 
ground aaterial on Indian dancing and Inforaation about 
each dance. Also provides directions and step-hy-step 
photographs for perforaing the dances. (5-6) 

Robinson « Adjai. Kasho and the Thin Flutes . Coward^ 

Ksshe, a young African boy, intends to help his eothe 
prepare for his father's hoaecoaingp but is invsrisbly 
distracted by his own flute plsying in an atteapt to be- 
coae as talented as his fathrr. CS-4) 

Robinson, Ad jai . S inging Tale> of Africa . Scribner, 
1974. ♦ 

The author has retold sevrn of his fsvoritr singing 
tales, each reflecting the culture, huaor, visdos), and 
traditions of African life. Verses are included for e^ch 
tale. (5-6) 

Serwadda, If. Songs and Stories frow Uganda . T. Crowellp 
1974. • 

The author, art authority on his subject, enriches the 
child's vnders tending of the wort4 sround hia through 
clear iaagery In eterr asd song as he presents thirteen 
ftorlee and their accoapanying songs. The words for the 
songf are phonetically spelled, using the luganda language 
with English translation. (4-5) 

Wayne* Bennett. Three Jazt fireat£ . Garrard, 1075.» 

The lives and^ careers" of W,C7 Kandy, Louis Armstrong, 
and Duke gllingtoo are reviewed along with the dovelopsent 
cf the i^ti music fora. The recording industry^ record 
protojtlonp and other jssz ausicians are also discussed. 
(5-6) 

SfORies AMP $rQ?TnitiUG in nAHt oitruRBs 

Aardeaa, Verna. gh^ Nes^uitots B»gg In Peoole^s Ears , 
Dial, 197S.» 

Ae a roaulf of the li» told by the aoa^ito to the 
iguaaa* a chain of eventa is started which results In the 
ilotll#r Owl* a not ^mtiag sod thum not walking up the sun so 
the day can ^^M^^C 



Remetein* Margorr* How tM Sun Wade a ^otlfo and Rapt 

It^. Sciibner, 1974. ' ' ~ " ; 

Proie^ the lore of the Canadian Indians of Lake Winni- 
peg, this Bungee Indian tale tellt how, In reloaalnf the 
captive aut; in return for a proalee, the beever cawe to 
look as he does today. (5^4) 

Buck, Pearl. The Chinese Story Toller . Da^, 1971. 

A loving granaaother spends a relaxed luaner day with 
her two grandchildren. She tolls them the bid Chinese 
tale of how cats and dogs came to dislike ope another-^ 
)ust as she heard it told by e storyteller in China. (2-6) 

• 

Budd, Lillian. Fuji Moons . Rand, 1971.* 

A collection^ ^f' legends reflecting the Importance of 
the moon in the lives and the way of life of North Aae. ican 
Indians. An excellent book aansltively depicting Indian 
ideology. (S-6) 

Clymer, Theodore. The Travels of Atunga , Little, 1975. 

A haunting Bskimo story of man's origlnsi quest for 
food and of his reletions with the groat spirits who con- 
trol life. Grey, pale blue, and tan watereolors effec- 
tively recreate vast stretches of frozen va'ter , snow, and 
air and give a sense of the eerily powerful splritusl 
world which is stark reality to the Eskiao (5-4) 

Courlander, Harold« People of the Short Blue Corn: Tales 

_^tft?"^' ?^ .^-^^fF * Harcourt, 19707 

Collect ion of 18 Hop I Indian legends with « short 
history of the Hopis. (S-6) 

Dayrcll , Elph ins tone. ^ / ^^^tJ^Vl^ J^9^^ Jd^ 9 J:!^ 
the Sky , Houghton, l96f , ^ 
" irid African folk tale about the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Mater end ho« they came -to be where they ar«, (3*4) 

Polch, Karguerite. Once There ies a Coyote . Garrard, 

This voluae of the Pol ch resding series contains 
seven Indian legends about the cunning coyote as he essily 
outvits huaans and aniaain and supernatural creatures. (3-4) 

Dolch, Marguerite. Stories Proa Africa , Garrard, 1975. 

Sixteen short African foITttales" explore jungles, 
deserts, forests, sky, Cods, beasts, and heroes. Con- 
trolled third grade vocabulary and large tyne make this 
easy reading. (5) 

Pu fois* William. The Hare and the Tortoise and The ^Tor «> 

yM. ^*^5: lM-^^SBS^ y le Tortuga apg_J*a TorTii fa 
y Ia^p:e¥re 7^ ndu^ leday . 1072 , 

An Engli sh-gpinieh edition of the famous foot race and 
a turn^^abeut sequel of. < Law Po*s Oriental version where the 
Hare Is quite uncomfortable the Tortoiss quite at home , 
doi#n deep, under the sei^. (5-6) 

Durban « Mae« Tgbet ^ Bradbury » 1974« 

A retelling oT a Japanese folktsle in which, due to a 
series of uneicpectad events, the unusually Urge ime (a 
yawlike root) Tobei finds is the last one he over digs up. 

(3-4) 



«„ trlS to b.n.flt fro. tfe, (ood fortun. ...rded t» Mt 

SpldeJ Swt ito'bought th. .torl.s -hlch .H hcloBgad to 
Kv.ii*. th« Sky God. Th* prlca was high, but An«nst , 
ih«ugh St. ci[cv.ro..«. w.. .blc to fulfiU hl« p.rt of 
the b«rg»ln. (4-S) 

Harris, Christie. Once More Up on « Totem. AtheneuB, 

'This distinctive collection contain* three long epic- 
like t»le« that recount the disappearance and 
the Pacific ..l.on; the .ctlvltles of an Indian trickster, 
and life, death, and the aplrlt world. (4-&) 

Hill, Kay. More ' Lepends of the 
K^hanakl IndrSST : Dodd. J970." w-s.n.kl 
eighteen tale» ba.ed on 

Indian, who lived In the ea.tern woodland, of North 
America are Included in thi« attractive book. (5-61 

Klrn Ann. Neve r Run Scared . Four Winds, 1^74. 

' 'wheH . F oconut Kit, Ht tle rabbit on the be»d, he Is 

»„re that the world i» ending. He run. ""^ 

ioln hU, frightened, until .topped by a 1 1 on . Thl. i» a 

version of Chicken Little from India. (S-*) 

Lyon*. Crant. T ale, the Peop le T||l in He»lco. «es.ner, 

^"^ Tall tales. huBor, stories about ghosts, aniwals, 
giants, and fleas, a few riddles »nd /ite savings «.re in- 
cluded in this casy-to-re«d book. 

McBer.ott Beverly. Sgdna; An E .kiBO Myth. Viking. 1975 
' * Sedn;. a fe«ale water spirit, control* the force, of 
nature. The Inuit Eskl.o people were hungry ""^^h*^. ^ 
Itccted to honor rheir god. The man of ••f* ^ -** "J'J^!" 
"peak to Sedna and she tells her story. The wagicUn de 
^iSes to help the lonely water spirit and get food for hi. 
people, (5-4) 

McOer«tt. Gerald. Th, Ma^ic Tree; A Tale frOP f.c Congo 

""^^'niJIli. a Congolese tale in whlca a« ugly and unloved 
twU dUcover* a «.glc tree that gives hl« overyth Ug he 
ianl. Burreturning howe, i» bo.atfulB.as , 

he bring, about his ojjn ruin. (5-«J 

McOcrsiott, Cera Id. Th, Stone Cu t ter: A Japanese Folktale 

U llll'^U J*P«i«* ^able. a f«»fU.h So«gl«g 

for p;we"bee«e. »f wl.he. n.v.r ^*«« ' 

A .tSnecutter a.k. a spirit for great wealth, to be the 
«UB, elotfd., aod a Bouotaln. iz-s) 
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ParUr. Arthar. skui^n^ Wundy S«n.c« InAUn T$lf* - 

* """rtain^f the S.n«ca Indians, retold by a Lading 
anthropologl.t of Sco.ca tndl.n .nce.try. (5-6) 

Hobert.on. Dorothy. Fairy Tale. Prop the Phi lippine^. 

"°*'*'T«JliIon.l .toU.. reflecting the hl.tory and cul- 
ture of the Philippine, retold bv the author after col- 
lecting the- fro«%ounR Filipino, a. their "^ed 
itorle.. Tale* de.l with the aupern.tur.l , t.lking ."1- 
nal*. and wonsters. (5-6) 

Rockwell Attne. T he Dancing Stars . T. Crowe 11 , l^l^- 

Thl'MvUg a na polgnan? Iro quois legend which tells 
how the Poon t?lcked%h. .even brothers .nto dancing for- 
ever for her In the sky. (5-*) 

drUB. (5-4) 

Soy. iinen. Once Undgr the Cherry Blosgow Tree. Harper. 

1Q74 . 

Thl. Classic .i.panes. folktale , , - 

Biserlv landlord who .wallow, a cherry pit and sprouts a 
Trll ol ISp if his he.d. When he pull. uP, th. hole 
fills with water and then fish re.aln. Whl e '^»»"»"« 
rhitdren who arc fishing In hi. cranial cavity, hi. body 
dSil rS.cH fti; into the hole and dlsoppe.rs, leaving in 
Its place a l-cely pond, CS-4) 

Schoolcraft, Henry. The Ring in the Prairie. ^ Shawnee 

^^^ ShJlSi; !nd!;n legend which related how an Indian 
«arrl!r! hi" wife, and son became the first eagles «n the 
earth. (5-4) 

Sejl.a. Yo.hl..... The.Wighty P'-^^^S" - L^h 

■ An adaptation oT ifi oU Japanese 
a child Shows .n eisperot the way to peace and love. 

Shulevltf. Url. The WagicUn M»c«ltl*n, ^97.5.* 

Adatited froB a story in Ylddf »h by the ctasjic ■y*»>'i, 
f I tllltl the tale narrate, how El Hah, in the guise 
if itravH ng iag clln^IpJe.rs In a vlll.ge on the eve 
ov ^»'ver and conjures a feast for a pious but needy 
cottple. C*-S) 

Sleater. BtUl*.. tlii^ii! 'of*Al«ka' • 

In thl. legend of ih»-TUngit Indl.ns of • 
,..11 .iTl anger, the »to«n when .he Uughs l« 
!o?iltSd awly and held a prl.on.r. Her friend ..ke. a 
r. 5ir1h:r,h'tSe':ky «ith hi. .rrow. ^nj.^j/ » 
and the saglc of an old grandwother he manage, to tree 
Upowln.a and get safely 

Thoppson, Vivian. \\r,^l\l,JVJiVl "^Vhi'. 

Thought to be one of H.wall • . ojae.t tale., 
story t. about AukeSe, an epic b»ro, who sl.y. monsters 
and battle, with the g»d.- 
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pHtBOMnA of tA#ir hosAlmd InclndlBg taUt of god* 

dofsot ivpriooa^d In m ralcottO, horooo who tooood tho chlof 
of tHo ohortf into tho fkf» ^sd horooo who brokt tho aifhtr 
fttrf into tinr vovao. (S<-6) 

Thospfon, Vivian. Hawaiian Talts of Hareaf and Chanpioni , 
Nolidar, 1971.* 

An axeallent collaction of ttralvt talef reflocting 
the ttrangth^ wisdom* and horoic daadt In the Havaiian 
culture* It it rich in authentic vocabular^r and concept! • 
(5-6) 

Titus, Eve, Why tho ^ind Hod Mept; an Original Story , 
Doobledayy 1972. 

An original fotklOTO-like tale set in ancient Mexico, 
Colorful illustrations and poetic language copbino t^ 
create a hauhtlogly beautiful tale* (S*4) 

Towie, Faith. The Magic Cooking Pot > Hotighton, 1975, 

l*hon tho good van's naglcai. always-full pot of rice 
is stQlani thtf powerful goddess Durga gives hin a potful 
of deoons to solve his problem. This is a folktale from 
India. 



VOUDS AND NUMBERS FROM HAHY CULTURES 

Adoff, Arnold. Ma n Ds La , Harper, 1971 • ' 

A curious experinent with sound - seven nonosyllables 
to be exact. £ach syllable stands for a word or idea. Ma 
in, iSQthor, l^a ie father and La is singing. Sunnf illus^ 
trations of^saily life - apparently set in Africa - lend 
a Joypua feeling to this unusual book. (1^2) 

Anon» AMne. Talking Hands . Doubleday, 1968. • 

One to the fact that Indians of various tribes spoke 
in a variety of tongues, a sign language was developed. ^ 
The sign languafe is pfesented here. There is a map lo- 
cating many Aaerican Indisn tribes and sn index Including 
every sign orssonted, (4) 

Bsng, Betsy. The Old Vomsn and the Red Pumpkin, 
Macmiuan. IfTFT 

On her wsy to her granddaughter's, a skinny old woman 
neets a jackal, a tiger, and a bear who want to eat her. 
She pdrauades thea to wait fur her return because then she 
will be fat. AAd fat she £s, so fat she canU walk. Her 
daughter hides her in a red^ pumpkin and starts her rolling 
towards heme. How she outwits the three snivels and gets 
safvly hciae makes a good story. Some Sengaleae werdi are 
included and tr.'^nslated at the end of the book. (3-41 

Carr, Rachel. The Picture St ^ry of Japan , McKay, 1970.* 
An encyclopedic description of Japan, covering aany 
aspects of fanily life, history, industries, shorts, and 
even the language. (4-S) 
#• 

Oarbois, Dominii|ue. Noriko . Girl of A^P^^ ' ^oHott, 
iM4.^ 

Superb ^(otejraphs aceo^i^ied by a brief text portraf 
a Japanese schocl|lrl in Kyoto. Pronunciations of common 
Japanese words are listed in a glossary. (4-5) 




Eastman, Philip. iBres Tu Mi MasiaT CAre You My Mother?) . 

iegimner ^ks, l^tK^ ^ * ' ^ 

Entertaining storf of a little bird hunting for his 
mother. The -English appears on the same pafe as the 

Spanish. (1-2) 

Feelings, Muriel* Jaabg Means Hello . Pial, 1974. 

Twentf^four words vmra aelecteJ which illustrate each 
one of the lettere of the Swmhili alphabet. Each word is 
respelled phoncticallf , bri^flf defined, and illustrated. 
Scenes depictini arte and crafts'^ customs, people « food, 
animalSp and recreation reflect e life of happiness and 
harmon)r. (l-*6) 

Feelings. Muriel. Mola Meme One. ^Pial. 1971. 

In this Swahili counting book™th9 illustrator has 
created a detailed double-paged spread painting for each 
nuneral from* one to ten. Illustrations provide the reader 
with a feeling for the East African countryside and its 
people. (K^6) 

Friskey, Margaret. Welcome tw Japan . Chiidrens Press » 

1975. • 

The geography, industry, holidays* and social life of 
Japan are introduced in easy text and colorful photographs 
While the infomation is not detailed, it acts as an in- 
terest motivator. Xncludea a li.^t of things to do in 
Tokyo and a dictionary of a few wolds and phrases in Japa- 
nese* (4) 

Friskey, Margaret. Welcome to Mexico . Chiidrens Press, 
197S.« 

Simple teat and graphic colder photographs supply a 
minimum oi information about the places In Mexico which 
are »ost likely to attract tourists, A few words and 
phrases in Spanish with thei^ English equivalents are 
listed at the back of the booh. (4-$) 

Kohnp Bernice. Talking Leaves: The Stjary of Sequoyah . 
Prentice, 1969. 

A condensed and simplified story of the life and work 
of the great Cherokee Indian, Sequoyah. Emphasis is 
placed on his struggle to create an alphabet for his 
placed. {S-41 

Falmer^^elen, Vn Pes Pue ra del Aaua (A Fish Out of 
Slifil) . Beginner Boots ^ 1907. 

A boy feeds tee nuch fiah food to his fish and it 
grows and grows with sll kinds of consequences, English 
and Spanish text are en the aaie ptft* (2-S) 

Pine, TiHIe. The Meyas Knew . Mtaraw, 1971. 

Covers brUfiy fae aeco«plielmtste-of the Maya Indian 
in the follewliM aiP#«ai wtltlng epbctM* popor naking, 
number aysten. :obber Making^ aatronoM^^, architecture, and 
musical instruaentt. (S-^d) ^ 

TaUon. Robert. ABqgSFCIIUgl.MffPPQRSTO<rW?LtZ_tn EpgU^fh end 
Spanish, tion, l9Wi 

Ifi Eoglish/Spanish alphabet book based on the English 
alphabet wherein both words begin with the same letter snd 
mean the same thing. (K-1) ' ^ 

Milliama, Lettj.. Thm T|fer^E| mya. Prentice, 1970. 

A snunky girl, Harla, an# lit dog, Pancho, ooti^lt a . 
hungry tiger by fixing him hot frijeles. Clever, bilio* 
gua}, with a picture gUPsary ia the back. (1*3) 



Vyndhaw. Robert, rkitif iiothag Goo»e Rhymes, World, 
I g 

A eolUetlon of suthentie dilneie rhyae", riddle* , 
ftfid gM»« which »T« ceBturl»f old. Mother Goo»e-type 
verses rend vertlc.llf like »i» OTlent.l scroll. The 
Chinese version of the verses Is In decoretlve cslllgrsphr. 
(i-4) 

TRAOlTlOlJAl CELEBRATIONS, AND COSTUMES 

Baker, Betty, Little Runner of- the Longhouse . Herper, 

An Ircquoi* Indian boy wants to take part In the New 
Year's celebration Just as the big boya do. (1-2) 

Brock, Virginia. Plnatai. Abingdon, 1966.* 

A handicraft bOok useful for "any occasions, giving 
the history of so«©-«axlcan decorations, stories about 
then, and otplUlt instructions and diagrams. (5'6} 

Buell. Hal. Fe stivals of Japan . Dqdd , 196S.* 

in authentic explanation of the religious and national 
festivals of Japan, giving their background and co^^arlng ^ 
some with their American counterparts. (5-6) 

Clifton. Lucille. Everett Anderson's Christma s Coming. 

Holt, 1971. «, ^ w i o 

Slx-year^old Everett Anderson, a Black boy in apart- 
ment tl4A. sees the week before Chrlstma^s as a time of 
secret smiles, of snow failing, of parties, and of Pre- 
sents. (2-4) 

Eltlng Mary. The Hopl *sy ^ Evans, 1969. • 

Simply told narrative of a city Indian boy's summer 
gt his father's Hopl village. Rituals, customs and cere- 
monials are briefly described, (4-5) 

Embrv, Margaret, Peg-teg Willy , Holiday, 1966. 

The Apodac* cfiifaren In Sew Mexico manage to avoid 
capturing their pet turkey, P«^g-Ug Willy, for Thanks- 
giving dinner by going on a picnic near the river and 
catching a huge fish instead. (5-4) 

Epstein, Sam, A Year of Japanese Fe stivals. Garrard, 

1 9 74 * t f 

'Festivals occur throughMt the year In Japan. Some 
honor the gods, are historical in neture honor grawps of 
people, or celebrate the seasons. The illustrations aid 
in the reader's unaerstandlng of the festival being dis- 
cussed. C*-S) 

Feague, Mildred. Little Indis\and the Angel. Chlldrens 

'''^"chlrilig Christass story of the little N.vajo and his 
angel as they sove through the seasons into Christmas. 
(5-4) 

Hishl. H»ml. The Ogre and His gride. Parents' 1971. 

In parts of ^apan , Jurlng the *Jew Year season, people 
throv out beans and shout. "Devil stay outside and happi- 
ness stay inside." This story tel-ls the origin of this 
custom. Keiko. wife of tn ogre. Bust go back to the ogre 
when the burnt beans he plants boat* flowers. . 
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Kurtis, ArlMOe The Jetfs Helped Build A»eric« . Neatner, 

Coabialng factual information with the hypothetical 
adventures of a Run lan- Jowl »h ImI grant faBily. the au- 
thor describes the life, custosa. and religious practice* 
. of Jews in Aaerica fro» colonial days to the^pro,s©nt . 
Also discussed Is the l«pact of Jewish thoughts and expe- 
riences on American society and the distinctive contri- 
butions of individual Jews to American science, governwent, 
and the arts. (5-6) 

Laugesen, Mary. - The ChrMtmas Tree , Bobhs, 1970. 

Muan had been to th^ ilLristnas party given by the 
American soldiers, and had seen the Christmas tree. Now 
he wants one, too. But where can he find a Christmas tree 
In Thailand? As he Searches for his tree, and resolves 
his problem, the reader is given a fine picture of life 
and customs In Thailand. (K-2) 

Litt?ef*eld, William. The rhlske rs of Ho Ho, Lothrop, 
1 9S S * 

'An old Chinese «an, with his heij and his rabbit, car- 
ries beautifully painted eggs to a foreign land where 
people are celebrating Easter. (1-4^ 

Marcus, Rebecca. Fiesta Time in Mexico. ^"f"?' ^212 * 

Mexican holidays--a special blend of Christian and 
Indian customs snd patriotic celebratlons--are revealed 
as gala and emotional occasions. The author shows how 
lively music, fasting and feasting, mourning robes and 
colorfur costumes, and wild extravagantas play equal parts 
in the holiday festivities in which children are important 
participants* (4-5) 

More Festivals in Asia . Kodansha, 1975. • 

The Asian (Cultural Centre for UNESCO is promoting a 

publication venture to procure materials 

tries Two books. Festivals In Asia and More Festivals in 
Asia, 'are a part of that program. Fach book cont^ns nine 
itorlcs about festivals from aany countries. The festivals 
may be religious or in celebration of sose season of the 
year. Since each story is written and illustrated by a 
different person, there is a wide variety of styles of 
writing and Illustrating. 

Morrow, Betty. Jewish Holidays. Garrard, 1967. 

Different holTJays are presented including; batbath, 
Rosh Hashanah, Yom Klppur, SuKkot, Kanukkah, and ^thers. 
Ancient traditions sve discussed as well as today'^cus- 
toms, food, and activities. CS-4) 

Politi, Leo. The Nfccst fiift . Scribner, 197$, 

Carlitos and kls parents live in the barrio In East 
Los Angeles. As Chrlstmal is near. Carlitos, his mother, 
and dog Blanco go shopping at the busy Mercado. When 
Blanco disappear*, Carlitos Is Inconsolable. At Mass on 
qitrlstmas Day, Carlitos receives a gift that alt^ost seeiss 
Jo come from the Nativity. This tender story « 
/new theme but it does revive the "Christmas Spirit. 12-4; 

Uchida, roshiko. The Birthday Visitor . Scribner, 1975. 

EtPi, a little Japanese American girl, fears that a 
visitor from J^pan will Interfere with her birthday cele- 
bration. Her fears prove unfounded as the Rev. Okura 
helps in making her seventh birthday ome she would never 
forget. 
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